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PREFACE 

While the Marquis of Dalhoueie administered the affaire 
of India he held captive the imagination of his own 
countrymen and of the various races of that empire. 
The lapse of half a century since he quitted her shores 
has served to place his brilliant achievements in still 
clearer light on the skyline of our nation's history. 
Tet, owing to several causes, the story of his strenuous 
and eventful life has hitherto been told under peculiar 
diflSculties. The journals of his time were filled with 
incorrect reports, which he cared not to contradict, and 
with the distorted accounts of those whom be bad 
offended by his reforms or his official rebukes. For he 
lived in the heated atmosphere of controversy, and the 
friends of abuses which he had the courage to sweep 
away, or the adherents of the Commanders-in-Chief or 
the Residents with whom he had differences of opinion, 
rushed into print with eager critieisna. Against such 
attacks his personal dignity of character forbade any 
attempt to justify himself in the public press. Accord- 
ingly, historians and biographers have at times been 
misled by accounts of events taken from the Indian 

newspapers. When he passed into private life the 
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stonn of the matiny buist over the scene of his laboms, 
and a tonent of passionate feeling descended upon his 
head. Then, if his health had permitted him, he 
would have taken his place in the House of Lords, and 
boldly spoken for himseli But he had been so sore 
stricken in the service of his country that he was con- 
demned to silence, and he could take no part in public 
life. The sense of duty done alone brought solace in those 
hours of fiery trial. Sir Charles Wood once wrote to 
the Governor-General : " I admire more the rohwr et cbs 
triplex with which you carry on your affairs in spite of 
the press. But what a trial of patience and temper it must 
be." Lord Dalhouaie replied: "I will make no reply, and 
enter into no controversy with the press, and I wish no 
one to do it for me "; and he added that in the case of 
a public iiinctionary it was his duty to wait until official 
papers were produced in ParUament. He looked to 
time to prove the character of his work, and desired 
neither literary skill nor the tender hand of friendship 
to adorn his public actions. 

Non uli auxilio, nee defsnsoribiu istis 
TsmpoB eget. 

Many of his official despatches have already been 
published, but for nearly fifty years the rooms of Coal- 
stoun or of Dalhousie Castle have guarded £rom public 
view the rich treasures of historical material which he had 
collected. Here and there a fragment has been placed 
within the reach of students. The Broughton legacy of 
private letters written by Lord Dalhousie to Sir John '» 
Hobhouse is open to inspection in the British Museum. 



PREFACE 

The biographers of the great brothers Heoryi^ond Juhii 
Lawrence, of Herbert Edwardea, and of other dis- 
tinguished men who ser^-ed under him in India, have 
made ase of the letters which the Governor- General 
wrote to the subjects of their narrativeB. But now at 
last the whole mass of his correspondence, carefully 
arranged and indexed by Lord Dalhousio himself, is 
available for testing opinions and statements which 
have been accepted as history, and for cnabUug his 
countrymen co form & just estimate of the course which 
he steered in public life. 

The collection includes the whole of the " private " 
concspondcucc that passed betweeu the Govemor- 
Geueral and the 6ve Presidents of Couucil and the seven 
Chairmen of the Court of Directors who held their 
respective offices between 1848 and 1856. No less than 
tweuty-Bve large volumes are needed for his minutes upon 
matters of civil administration, while those recorded on 
military matters arc bound up in ten others. A mass of 
correspondence with Henry and John Lawrence, with 
the three Commanders-in-Chief, namely, Lord Gough 
Sir Charles Napier, and Sir William Gomm, with Sir 
Frederick Currie, General Godwin, Major Mackeson, and 
Major Phayre fills twenty-one volumes. Four more are 
devoted to the letters tliat passed between the Governor- 
QeoeiBl and the President in Council, and the local 
Governors. Miscellaneous correspondence is the title 
given to twenty-nine books full of tetters written to or 
received &om persons holding prominent positions in 
English or Indian society. The Indian section includes 
correepoudencc with Generals of Divisions, the Admirals 
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of the naval forces in Indian waters, the Bishope, the 
Chief- Justices, and men whose names have long been 
known to fame, such as Lord Napier of Magdala, 
Sir George Couper, Sir Theophilue Metcalfe, Sir James 
Bowring, Sir James Outram, and Herbert Edwardes. 
The section devoted to his " Home " correspondence 
contains amongst other letters those written to or 
by the Duke of Wellington, Lord John Russell, Lords 
Aberdeen, Stanley, Lincoln, Hardinge, and Canning, as 
well as letters to the British authorities at Teheran, 
and in Ceylon or Egypt. In addition to the volumes, 
numfaerin^ altogether one hundred and thirteen, there 
are many hundreds of letters neatly folded and tied 
together, as well as a large number of memoranda and 
notes which throw light upon his studies and the 
authorities whose opinions he valued. Various reports 
and official returns also form part of the collection. 

Almost the whole of the letters are marked "private," 
and it should be explained that this term indicates that 
this correspondence was not official, and copies of it, 
save on rare occasions, are not to be found in the 
archives of the Indian secretariats or of the India 
Office. The minutes of course were official in the sense 
that they are an official record, although strictly 
speaking they are not reckoned as public documents 
until printed by the authority of Government or 
converted into official letters or despatches. But 
the phrase " private " does not indicate that the letters 
were personal. It rather connotes what is called 
semi-official correspondence, and it will be shown here- 
after that the most important authority in the whole 
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system of the Goveramcnt of India, uaraely the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, Iiad uo power to give 
an order or to sign an official despatch. The letters 
from the Board to the Goveraor-General were, however, 
as authoritative as if they had not been marked private,, 
and they are certainly the most valuable part of the 
whole collection. Free use haa been made in this 
work of the material just menttoncd, but in addition 
to it there are some persona! re<:onk, of which the 
diary kept by Lord Dalhousie from boyhood up to 
the day of his leaving India is the most interesting. 
Care has been taken to publish no extract from it 
which can be termed of merely personal interest and 
slight importance. 

My grateful acknowledgments are due to all those 
who have allowed me to publish extracts &om letters 
addressed to the Governor- Oeucral by the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord John Russell, Lord Broughton, Sir 
Charles Wood, Mr. Vernon-Smith, Sir John Lawrence, 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, and others whose namee will 
appear in these volumes. I have ventured to take 
one liberty with these extracts, and to adopt through- 
out, unless there has been special reason to the contrary, 
on nniform system of spelling. Considerations of space 
have compelle<l me to omit passages where 1 could do 
BO without risk of misleading the reader, and such 
omiBsions are indicated by asterisks. 

It would have been more satisfactory if I could have 
leffc the reader to form his own judgment of Lord 
Dalhousie's work and character from the correspondence 
it«e]f. But it seemed to mo a duly not to pass by in 
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silence the accounts which have been laid before the 
public by writers who have condemned the Governor- 
General upon imperfect information, or from motives 
less defensible. Again, time which has softened con- 
troversies has also altered parts of the system of 
government, changed the meaning of technical terms, 
and modified many of the conditions under which Lord 
Dalhoosie had to work. It has accordingly been 
necessary to explain the theories and the plan of 
administration which existed in the middle of last 
century, in order that the reader himself may under- 
stand the circumstances in which the Governor-General 
stood. In thus incurring the risk of assuming the 
office of a judge, and in stating to the beat of my 
ability the past history of events which led up to 
the issues which had to be determined, I must throw 
myself upon the indulgence of my readers. Conscious 
of many shortcomings, I can only trust that, despite 
of them, the minutes and letters which are quoted 
will enable the reader of these volumes to form a true 
image of the great statesman whose hand is still felt 
in every joint of our Indian administration. 
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clurttcMr — Hit life in Halir^x, 1816 lo ISS! — CoiumencemeBl 
of hi« diuy, I8S4 — lU inQiMnw upon hu chanclor — The n*w light 
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Renxiral to Ur. Tetnple's c&ru —He tiuten Oliriat Cbureli, Olfoiil, 
182»— EtctU at lfl30— A year of dfpiwsioa, 1831— His folhert 
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Jambj) Andrew Ramsay, third eon of the ninth Earl of i8i«-i8w? 
DaUiuiisie, and of his wife Chriutiau BroUD of Coat»touD, 
was boni at Dulhou«ie Castle ou the 22ud of April, 1812. 
It was said of him in India that he was as proud of being 
a Ramaay as of being Qovernor-General, and his journals 
reveal that this sen-se of ancestral obligation, rutlicr than 
any personal dciiire aft«r fume, was the spur which urged 
him to add lustre to a distinguished family. He 
&e<)uontly reverted to the oheervation of Sir Walter 
Scott that Dalliousie Castle was probably the oldest 
inhabited house in Scotland, and certainly the oldest 
atill retained by the same family. It wa.s built by the 
father of the Alexander Ramsay who on the invasion of 
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Scotland by Edward the Third took refuge in the caveal 
of Hawthomden, whcucc he emerged aud captured 
Roxburgh fortre.'W on the 20th of March, 1342. For 
this feat he waa rewarded by King Oavid with the 
dignity of keeper of the fortresti and SherifTof Tcvioblale, 
in supeneBeioD of the Douglas. The post of honour 
proved to be his grave, for it turned against him the 
enmity of Sir William Dougtoa, who seized the Sherift' 
aud Bturv'cd him to death in the castle of Hermitage. 
His successors were true to the traditions of the family, 
and won credit for their raids upon Knglish territory. 
In [400, Henry the Fourth besieged the Castle of 
Dalhousic, and its possessor, Mexander Rumsay, fell at-j 
Hambleton, Shakespeare's " Holmedon," tn-o years later. 
At the coronation of James the First another Alexander 
Ramsay of Dalwolscy wu8 knighted, and his gruudsoufl 
was among the slain at Floddcn in 1513. By charter" 
dated the 25th of August, 1618, Sir George Ramsay 
received the dignity of a peer of Parliament under the 
title of Lord Ramsay, which in 1 619 was changed 
Lord Ramsay of Dalhousie. In 1633 his son was raised^ 
to the rank of Earl of Dalhousie and Lord Uamsay, 
of Keringtouu. Tlie fifth Earl served in 1/10 with 
brigade sent to the assistance of the Archduke Charica^ 
in the War of the Spanish Succession. About the same 
time another member of the Ramsay family entered the 
service of Austria, later on pausing into France. Hia 
SOD took part with the French army at Quebec, and 
signed the capitulation of that city to the Britishfl 
army which Oenerat Wolfe had commanded. Thia^ 
branch of the fumilr established itself in Canada between 
Chambly and the Richelieu, and was still represented, 
there when James Ramsay's father was Governor- 
General. The eighth Earl was High Commissioner to 
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the General Aaaembly of the Chiirch of Scotland, aud in 
1782 succeeded to a life-LDter«et in the estates of his 
UQclfi, the Barl of Paumurc, witli remainder to his aecoud 
SOIL CoDsequeutty, on his death in 1787, the two 
properties were divided, the Dalhoosie domama alone 
going to the ninth Ear!, Oeorge, and the Panmure 
Uihericaucc to hiB brothct William Alaule, who in 1831 
was created first Lord Panmure. In 1860 his son, 
of whom the reader will hear more under the name of 
Fox Maule, reunited thoiic of the family titles which 
were not extinguished by the death of the first and last 
Marquis, and became eleventh Kurl of Dalhousie, but 
aat in the Uoase of Peers as Lord Panmure. 

The ninth Earl, fethcr of the subject of this biography, 
was created a Peer of the United Kingdom as Baron 
Dalhousie of Dalhousie Castle. The catalogue of pubhc 
oilices whit^h he filled is a long one, but his chief claim 
to distinction lay iu his militar)' services. As a general 
officer he ser^'ed under Wellington and fought at 
Waterloo ; while later on be became Colonel of the gallant 
Cameroniana, Captain-General of Hia Majesty's Body- 
guard for Scotland, and Commandet-in-Cbief iu India. 
Id uivil life be bad held the offices of Lieutenant' 
Governor of Nova Stiotia, and of Govemor-iu-Cbief in 
North America ; his various services being recognised by 
the liestowal of the Grand Ci-oas of the Bath. His son 
delighted to bear anecdotes of his father's miUtary care«r, 
aud of one story related by a brother officer of the 
General's he was particularly proud. At the second 
action in the Pyrenees, Lord Dalhousie was placed with 
his own division, the 7th, on the left Hank, with orders 
from the Duke of Wellington to hold his ground. 
Wbile there and while the French were advancing on 
the ceolre, be saw that an immense advantage would Iw 
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gained by wheeling Dp the troops under his command. 
He did so, taking the enemy in flank ; and though the 
biittle would in any case have )>eeD won, this movement 
put the finishing touch to the Duke's combiuatioDH and 
at once decided the day. The Duke was much pleaaed, 
for Sir Edward Fakeoham rode up to the General and 
said, "I would rather be in your skin to day, Dalhoasie 
than of any other man in the field. The Beau haflS 
just said of you, ' By G — , that man has more confi-l 
deoce io himself than any other general officer in th«J 
army.'" 

The incident serves to indicate the aource from which' 
the future Marquis inherited his spirit of self-reliance, 
and explains the worm interest which the Doke took in ■ 
the son of the trusted general to whose services in thafl 






field he so frequently referred in converaation with 
Ix>nl Dalhouste. 

All tlirough his life the most illustrious descendant 
of the lUmsay family looked back upon his ancestors on 
the father's side as beckoning him forward in the patl 
of honour and of the public service. Ho loved tol 
remember and to record in the pages of his diary how in 
all the important periods of the history of Scotland the « 
Ramsaye of the day had Ixirne themselves among theitfl 
fellows; how in their untainted loyalty they might 
" share the boast of the loyal Suetonius and tell that their 
Charter Chest contained no Kemission." If they had 
somewhat fallen irom their ancient splendour 
possessions, yet as their very loyalty had contribut«d 
their decline, and no cause of which they needed to be 
ashamed had helped to hasten their descent, he was 
proud to feel that " no man now, any more than for the 
seven centuries past, could for a moment call in question 
the stoutness of their arm, or the Icalncss of their heart 
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in defence of the Sovereign from whom they took their 
honours." 

But James Andrew Bumsaj owed much of his 
dispoeitioD to his mother. Christian, Countess of 
Dalhousie, who was not onlj of nohlc Uneogc, tracing 
back her ancestry to the Nonnan Counts of Poitou, but 
a lady of high accompUshments and striking personality. 
In his Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character, 
p. 168, Dean Ramsay writes : " Lady Dalhousie was 
eminently distinguished for a fund of the most varied 
knowlege, for a clear and powerful judgment, for acute 
observation, a kind heart, a brilliant wiL" From her 
James learnt to regard courtesy as the quit-rent of his 
high station ; from her too he inherited the strong 
religiQUK principles which guided him through life, as 
well as a loveableuess and sympathy which endeared him 
10 bis family and to all who knew him intimately. For 
although the term " masterful," sometimes applied to 
him with no complimentary intention, was in its best 
sense true of his public career, his private letters show 
the warmth of his attachments to hi» relatives and his 
friends, and the deep love which they in recum bore to 
him. 

From his mother's family he farther derived a respect, 
and almost a fascination, for domestic traditions, and he 
dwelt with a curious fondness on strange coincidences 
and on the mysteries of existence. Coalstoun was the 
liome of his childhood, and there too he lived during the 
first year of his happy married life. Its famous pear 
made a profound impression upon his young mind, and 
although the world was "too much mth him" in his 
busier future to leave such mythical cobwebs unswept 
from his brain, his diaries make frequent references to 
the Coalstoun pear, and show that he took special 
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intoceat id collecting similar tales and legends connected 
with old Indian families. Those who are not familiar 
with the tradition of the pear will at all eventaj 
remember the wizard mentioned in Marmion, as' 
inbabiting the Goblin tower in the neighbourhood of , 
Giiford.' About the middle of the thirteenth (%ulur^H 



n 






the proprietor of CoaUtouu woood and woo this wizard's 
daughter for his bride. On bis asking what dowry the 
father was prepared to give, the Hage picked a pear from 
a tree in the garden in which they were walking and 
gave it to the youth with these words : " Aft long oftfl 
that pear shall continue in your family, so long shall th«^ 
estate also remain in it ; if it be lost wholly or in part, 
the entire estate or a portion of it will be lost inl 
consequence." After many years had elapsed, 
strong-minded lady, wishing to show her disregard 
for the legend, hit a piece off the iwar, and ver;' soon 
after^^'ards it liecame necessary to sell the forms of Dal- 
gowrie and Newhall. From that time forward no further 
evil befell the pear, which, completely parched up, was 
carefiilly preserved, as James Ramsay records, in a silver 
box pre^nted by the town of Haddington to the great- 
grandfather of the Marquis as a shrine for the preci oua 
relic 
uis. Od his father's appointxaeut as Lieut«nant-Govern^ 
of Nova Scotia, James accompanied him to Halifax, 
arriving there on the 25th of October, 1816. His 
two brothers, Lord Ramsay and Charles, were placed 
with Dr. Pearson who kept a school at East Sheen, 
hut after the death of the latter from measles in L817, 
the former was brought out by a young tutor, Mr. 
Temple, to join his parenta In I8I9 Lord Dalbousie 
was appointed Governor -in-Chief in North America, and 

t Qiford <tt Y««t«r Cutle. m« Itarmttm, Cuito lit. six. 
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ibe future education of his sods became a matter 
for anxious thought After much discussion with Mr. 
Temple, the father decided that, puiufiil as the wrench 
would be, it was for the good of the boys that they 
should return to England in the following October, 
Ramsaj to be an inmate with Dr. Butler at Harrow, 
and James to go to Dr. Pearson at Eaat Shoeu ; while 
Temple, whose studies recalled him to Cambridge, was 
to watch over their doings and to take them to Scotland 
in their holidays. These plans, however, were altered, 
for on the 8th of 0<:tober, 1820, Ramaay sailed alone 
&om Quebec with Teiuple, and on reaching Harrow was 
placed in the fifth form. 

Meanwhile James remained nith his parents for two iszt 
years, and from his wistful references to Canadian 
Bcenery, when in later years he made tourit in the 
Himalayan tracts, one may infer that his childhood was 
Qot without ita joys. He attended Bunage's school in 
Quelwc, where Montizambert, who lo»t his life during 
the operations at Muitun, and Harvey, the Judge of 
Cawnpore, were hi'i schoolfellows. In October, 1822, it 
was finally decided that James should join Ramsay 
iu Scotland, and the two brothers, very happy in their 
companionship, spent some time together ut Dalhousie 
Castle. The mouths of separation from their children 
whicli followed were a time of trial to the father 
and mother, and anxiously did they look forward to a 
meeting at home. At length, on the 2nd of July, 1824, i3S4. 
Lord Dalhousie having obtaiueil a short leave of aWence 
from his government luuded with his wife at Ports- 
mouth. Temple took the two boys up to London to 
meet their parents on arrival, Ramsay after this brief 
racstion returning to Harrow, while .lame^ and hbi tutor 
.went north. Soon after his arrival ut Dalhousie Castle 
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in Aagust, 1824 James, then twelve years of age, com- 
menced keepiug u diary. In its pages we arc told the 
maoner of his daily life ; the progress he makes in Latio 
and Greek, the rides with his father, which he ho keenly 
enjoys, his first lessons in archer}', his thoughts and 
feelings, oil these arc set down in orderly detail. At 
the close of the year he makes ap a list of the books he 
has read, the eggs he has collected, and the words which 
he has found most useful for charades. Week by week 
he commits to the pages of hia journal his criticisms OD 
the Sunday sermon, criticisms which at times do not 
spare a tedious ipreacher. Naturally enough there is 
some monotony in such entries ; but this give^ place to 
an overflow of happiness and detail when he comes to 
describe the rich interests of his annual tours. For 
bis parents wisely made it a part of the system of his 
education that be should spend some months of each 
year in travelling about his native country in order 
that his powers of observation might be stimulated 
and trained to accuracy. The discipline to which 
Mr. Temple subjected him was, if somewhat severe, of 
a wholesome nature ; nor did the painful regularity of 
his punishments, so faithfully recorded by the young 
journalist, aUenate his pupil's aflection or diminish iiis 
respect. When as Governor-General of India the grown 
man had it in his power to repay the debt of gratitude 
which he acknowledged, his influence was at once used 
to procure a cadetship and a writeiship for two of Mr. 
Temple's eons. His letter ' to Sir James Hogg expressed fl 
his sentiments in these terms : — " My suit is in favour 
of my old tutor, to whom I owe greater obligations 
than to any man living. He taught me most of what 
I know of solid knowledge, and trained me to habits 
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hard labour ; and it is only a Httte knowledge, and a 
great deal of hard work, that have made me what I am. 
Hence I feci my debt to him." The suit prospered, and 
ID tiianking Hogg, Lord Dalhousie pbyfaUy observed 
that "the boys so richly endowed were twins. Mr. 
Temple must have wished that there had been three of 

[them." 
The simple, frank, and boyish record of his early 
days, disfigured by neither vanity nor egotism, pre- 
served its unaffected character to the end of his o6Bci8l 
career, when it suddenly oeatied, almost in the middle 
of a sentence. Intervals in it ate exceedingly rare. 
The volume for 1847, if it was ever written, is missing ; 
and when the terrible news of Latiy Dalhousie's death 
reached him in 1853 there is a gap— a t>ilenc« more 
eloquent than words. Otherwise, eveu under the 
stress of public office in London and the overwhelming 
anxieties of his Indian career, Lord Dalhousie never 
failed to record his views of passing events, his feelings 
and ambitions. For many years the diary was written 
day by day, but at a later stage in his career he would 
take up his pen as he found leisure, and summarise 
the past events of a month or a longer period of time. 
The practice of keeping a journal was so esaential a 
part of his life, that before going further it may be 
well to notice the effect which it seems to have bafi in 
developing certain elements io his character, and at the 
same time to point out the obligations wtiich access 
to it must impose upon anyone who attempts to write 
bis biography. 

The secret of the man's success in wringing out of 

e twenty-four hours his monumental tale of daily 

rk lay, as his journal show.s. in the habit which the 

hild had acquired of economising his minutes. Each 
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volume of his diarjr kept at schixil or at his tutor's 
boose beara tDBcribed upon it the motto, " Do everj- 
thiog in itA proper place : flo everything at the proper 
time : do everything in the proper way." Upon that 
principle he acted through life, and as a coDBequence, 
while bis official work never fell into arrcani, he found 
leisure to record an enormous mass of iutercitting fact«, 
together with the tbougbtful reflections which they 
had 8ugge.<}ted. lu nddittou to method, he acquired an 
extraordinary facility in the mechanical work of writing 
and in the art of ready expression. Aa Govemor- 
General he drafted moat of his public despatches, and 
he wrote hia minutea with bis own band instead of 
dictating them to a clerk. The quality of his writing 
was even more remarkable than the quantity. One 
camiot open the pages of his jouruiU without finding 
a certain charm in the delicate clear clmructers, &ee 
from erasures or corrections, that chronicle lus travels, 
enriched with anecdote and historic allusion, and depict 
his life and occupations in language full of good feeling, 
overflowing with playful humour. Specimens of his 
handwriting, as taken at hap-hazard from the volumes 
of his diaries for 1832 and 1853, are given opposite, 
iu order that the reader may form bis own opinion 
of it. 

A sense of melancholy, it must l>e confessed, steals 
over the reader and must have affected the writer of 
the diary. Lord Dalhousie appeared even to his friends 
to he of a sensitive temperament. It is possible that 
the habit of committing his inmost feelings to the con- 
fidence of his journal may have intensified a natural 
predisposition of which ill-health was one cause. It is 
impossible to read the outpourings of his soul, when he 
writes under the influence of bereavement or a dis- 
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appointment, without fearing that the expression of 
his emotions niQSt have Aggravated, iuntead of relieving, 
his pain. His accounts of the long- drawn agony of 
his brother's death, or of the sudden loss of his be- 
loved mother, cannot be read even now without deep 
sympathy. The writer must have suifered acutely as he 
penne<l them, and his wounds must have been torn 
open whenever he looked back at the pages be had 
writteiL 

How far the influences just traced entered into the 
character of Lord Dalhousie, or whether the connection 
Wtween them and his diaries is justified, must be 
matters of opinion. But there is no room left for 
doubt as to the responsibilities which a perusal of these 
original records places upon anyone who attempts to 
write the life of that distinguished man. The bio- 
grapher must forsake the paths trodden by others, and 
be true to the light which guides him into new direc- 
tions. Several accounts of the Governor-General who 
ruled India for more than seven years have been 
written. Those of Sir Edwin Arnold, Sir William W. 
Bunter, and Captain L. J. Trotter deser^'e high praise 
for literary workmanship and effective use of available 
materials. But they were compiled from inadequate 
sourcee. The diaries, and what is of higher consequence, 
the confidential correspondence with the authorities at 
home or in India, now exposed to view for the first 
time, fill up intervals in our knowledge of facts, and 
occasionally demolish theories and contradict statements 
so frequently repeated as to have gained a general 
acceptance. It is an in^'idious task to correct authors 
vrhoee merits have been so propei-ly and publicly ac- 
knowledged. But the duty cannot l>e shirked ; and as 
an instance of the dangers to which truth is exposed 
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ID ita paaitage from mouth to mouth and pea to pea, 
two veiflions of one stor^r are here set side by sidfl 
The story written down by Lord Dalhousie iu h^^ 
owD handwriting, on the 25th of January, 1843, bears 
testimony to the capacity of Lord Wellesley ; the same 
Atory repeated on the authcffity of Lord Dalhousie 
by Trotter, and copied by other writers, transfers 
the asset to the credit of the Duke of Wellington. 
Id the passage of the anecdote through many hands 
the four words — " Lord Wellesley was nettled " 
have slipped out, and the whole sense of the passage u 
altered. 

Here is Lord DaUiousie's accouut — 



LoKD Daluousis's Account 

He [the Marcjuia of Welleeley] wu • nsn of rery fine 
stAoding, but inflolonl to the lut dogroo unlcM when compellfi 
aud then he was wonderful as a. man of business. The Duke told 
Mr. Arbuthnot no, and «iiying that when Lord Welloiloy chose, he 
wu the most admirable man for the despatch of business thxi ever 
he had seen, he gave him, as an instance, what happened U> him- 
self in India. After Asuyo, and all that, he was going home 
England ; and Sir Arthur went to Calcutta to see his br 
While ho wim there the principal •ecretary came to him 
implored him to gfii Lord Wellesley to turn himself to tho 
buaiiieBN, saying that none of their boxes were ever opened, Aadl 
that the whole business of the country was in such horrible 
art-ears that thuy were afraid the whole Government would got 
into disgmco with the Directors and ererywhereelse. Sir Arthur 
went to the Governor-General and said, " Now yoa know, here I 
am, with nottiitig to do. Vou must liuve a vast deal to do. I 
wish you would make any use of me you think proper." Lord 
Wellesley was nettled. He set to work ; sate up for sove 
nights together, and got through the whole business in the md 
perfect manner before ever he stopped. 
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Cjlftain Trotter's Vntsiox op thk Samb' 

The Dulce of Wellington once told DnlhousiQ of a vUit h« pud 
to hia brother, the Marquis Wellealey, al Calcutta. " Welleiley," 
he aaid, " wan k> full of hi* foreign ]>oUcy tiuit I fc>un<l » room full 
of boxn coDtainiug civil cases in arrear. I asked him to let me 
clear then off, got penntinion, and did it in a month — ye*, all in 
a montli.'' 

With this introduction, the diary must now be our 
guide through the early years during which there is no 
cotrespondeuco, whctlier official or private, to supply 
infonnation. At the same time the veil need not be 
lifted to expose to view those " valueless papers of 
persona] interest " which Lord Dalhousie wished to shield 
from the public eye. Wc left James, at the close of 
1824, writing his journal and enjoying the society of 
his parents and the discipline of hia tutor. Hia time 
was divided between Dalhousie Castle aud Coolstouu, 
until Id 1825 his father and mother returned to Canada 
on board his Majesty's yacht Herald. James then 
went for a tour iu the Highlands with Temple, ut the 
end of which, an outbreak of measles preventing his 
residence at Dalhousie, he with his tutor stayed with 
the Dalrj'mples at Korth Berwick. On Thursday the im. 
8th of September, 1825, he entered Harrow as au 
inmate of Dr. Butler's house. 

His stay there lasted two years, and Sir W. 
Hunter, who follows others in this account, is in error 
when he states that od James Ramsay's return from 
Caoada at the age of ten, " he spent the next seven 
years at Harrow, with his eldest brother as bis fellow- 
pupiL" The graceful letter with which, on the 19th of 
October, 1850, the Goveraor-Geueral answered an appeal 
from Dr. Butler, then Dean of Peterborough, is still 

■ DatKttuU. p. 179, bj L J. Trottar. Th« SUttomin S«rU«. 
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preserved in the Vaugban Library as a memento of 
one of the most diBttnguished pupils whom that great 
institution has ever sent furth to work for his country. 
In it Lord Dalhousie recalls with gratitude the "care" 
and "constant kindness" with which the headmaster 
had treated him. His diarj narrates the chief events of 
each day of his life at sdioot, giving a complete list of 
the mastera at Harrow, and of the boys, his fellow- 
students, among whom the name of his brother Ramsay 
is not to be found. On his admission in September, 
1825, the tichool counted 218 pupils; at his removal in 
1827 only 147; while in 1828 he recounts that the 
numbers had dropped to 121, " only nineteen of whom 
were in Butler's house." The young <^ensor who spared 
not the preacher's sermoua sets forth in his journal the 
causes of the decline of Harrow. It is not oeoessary to 
, enter into them. One event, however, of this period, 
which robbed Ilarniw of two of tlie masters on the Slat 
January, 1826, at least proved a blessing in disguise, 
since it entailed a whole holiday. James amused 
himself at school with quoits and football, and devoted 
his holidays to archery and riding. He got some prizes 
for exercises "sent ap," and even a double remove. 
One entry in a schoolboy's diary is very like another, 
and the following extract may he taken as a sample: 
—"October 22, 1827. Skipped school altogether, 
as I was very sleepy from last night sitting up to 
2 A.H. Butler did not send for roe, nor did he find 
me out. Second school, Virgil, when I was called up ; 
third school, Poctse ; fourth school, Scriptorcs Romani. 
In the evening supped with Strickland on hare, 
pheasant, and partridges. Brooks, Haren^ Adair, , 
Lowndes, and myself were the party. Had a pipe 
and a song afterwards." 
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Of Dr. Butler's pei^oiia! kindness to him he makes iwr. 
frequent mention, but he iittributes to that very quality 
of kindnc^tt the irregulurities to which he confesses. His 
joarnal recounts that at Srst ho refused to play cards 
for money, that after a time he yielded, that small 
stakes grew large, and finally that he is reduced to 
beggardom. He ismokes, and driaks, and sits up late, 
coQstuitty payiog the penalty of ill-health. At last he 
goes near to dismiasaL On the 2ud of November, 1827, 
he supped at the King's Head, " broke some windows, 
and gwL into a horrid row with the cook, who told Butler. 
He swore at first he would send me away, but he 
moderated and only gave me six pages uf Paley to write 
oat ami tran»<late into Latin." Reverting to this incident 
at a later date, he writes : — " This was the only serious 
scrape I ever was in. And though Butler carried his 
threats a great deal too far, yet 1 wonder ho did not 
ponish me far more severely." 

But although James had now reached the lower 
sixth and was beginning to show some intellectual 
promise, and although healthy games and his own 
strong principle shielded the boy from serious mischief, 
his relations and Mr. Temple were naturally not free 
from anxiety. Accordingly he was removed fi-om 
Harrow at the cud of the year, and an entry added in 
1830 to bis journal for December contains this final 
review of his school-days. 

Nothing oould bo more kind than Butler vr»s to me, and we 
wer« klwajrs Lhe beat of fridiiild. I ff>\, throu^jh Uie Mhuol very 
creditAblj' to myself nod tuton, I don't ihtnk I had forty puns. 
tluriiLg the whole lime I was there. Under Harry Drury I grew 
in favour ; and he gave mo a weekly monilorship and tol me off 
punt, without end. I bad every reason to regret going. But it 
WW »ery lucky that I lutt when I did, for as may be «Mjn by 
rsadiug the journal of the la«i three mouths, I did little else but 
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Hmolce, (Irinlc, and ilnwdlc ftll iho time, und utter I went MWKy tfa« 
itmoking, drinking, and dawdlJDg became even mora general and 
oORRbtnt. An olil Butler lued lii xiiy regularly Grot thing after 
tlu) cloth WAS off at sixth form and shell suppers, " Well boys. 
tUtfortvna doans." 



Before we pass from liarrow, it may be iateresting 
to add that Barclay wa« head of the scliool wheu 
James entered it, and Joddrcll when he left it^ Pro> 
minent among his contemporaries were the Marquis of 
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Abercorn, Lord Dalmeuy, Hermann MerJvale. and, fo^H 
the first year. Manning. But while at thia time Win-" 
cheeter was sending forth into the world many dis- 
tinguLBhed men, the yean at Harrow were particularly^ 
lean. 
U28. To the stirring irregularities of his Harrow daya 
there succeeded a great calm. After spending his^ 
holidays with frieucU, James returned to the quiet of^ 
Mr. Temple's house at Lane End near Newcastle ii 
Staffordshire. There he went to bed early, rode a hor 
given to him by bis father, at least whenever MrJ 
Temple did not borrow it, and puisutsd his studies witb^ 
l»ett«r effect He greatly enjoyed a walking tour tlirough 
Wales with his tutor, carrying bis own knapsack, and 
filling his diary with vivid descriptions of the country^B 
ite ftcenerj', and antiquities. He followed hLs father's^ 
career with keen interest, taking his part with enthusi- 
astic piety when attacked by the press for proroguing 
the Provincial Assembly of Canada iu consequence of 
tbe re-election of Papineau as Speaker. Still happier 
days came when his parents returned home in October, 
1828, to find their boy so grown that even his mother 
did not know him at their first meeting, and withl 
roguish glee he passed his fatber in tbe grounds without] 
being recognised. On his return to Dalhousie CastleJ 
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the Earl cntertaiucd several distinguished guests, in- 
cluding Sir Walter Scott, whom in after years Lord 
Dalhousie remembered as having naid to him in broad 
S<M>teIi across the table, " Mr. Jcmes, -ndll yo do me the 
honour o' drinking a glass o' wine wi' me ? " 

In the pleasures of society, and in shooting and hmit- 1620. 
ing many bright days glided by until Ix)rd Dalhousie, 
having entered his sou's name at Christ Church, Oxford, 
lea Portsmouth on the 15th of July, 1829, to take 
up his new appointment of Commander-in-Chief at 
Calcutta. Lord Ramsay accompanied his father as 
Aide-de-camp, and Colonel Ramsay went out as Military 
Secret'Ury. Jamea rcijumcd his studies witli Mr. 
Temple, until the 24th of October, when be took 
the usual oaths before Vice-chancellor J. C. Jones at 
Oxford. 

After the experiences of Harrow, it was not to be 
wondered at that the Earl felt some concern as to his 
son's career at the University. liefore sailing he wrote 
him an affectionate letter assuring him that his doings 
at Oxford would be the object of his deepest anxiety 
while in India, and expressing an earnest hope that in 
going up be would do so with the resolution to take 
a d^;reo and a prominent station among the studious, 
not among the hunting and sporting, members of that 
University. Uttle did his father expect the briUiant 
future which the Fates had assigned to his "idle" son 
in the very land to which in due course the ship Pallas 
carried the Commander-in-Chief. 

It must, however, be confessed that nothing occurred 
at Oxford to single out James Ramsay as the coming 
man of his year. At the outset he complains that his 
studies are being interrupted by his having to share 
bis rooms with a fellow-student named Digby. Later 
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on, with rooms of his own, he became more industrious, 
and satisfactorily passed his collections and other ex- 
1880. aminationa. Early in the following year he was elected 
a member of the Union, where he heard some good 
speeches, particularly from Vanghan, Manning, Glad- 
stone, and Gaskell. Among his more intimate friends 
were Bruce, afterwards Lord Elgin, Gk)Ternor-General 
of India in 1862-63 ; Hope, afterwards Hope Scott, the 
leader of the Parliamentary bar; Graham of Airth, 
Oswald, Acland, and Seymour. He attended the 
University sermons with regularity, and formed many 
good resolutions — some of which he kept. A narrow 
. escape from a dash of lightning, which struck a man 
named Cooke in the passage below his rooms, on the 
25th of June, impressed him deeply, and he fer- 
vently acknowledges the divine mercy which had spared 
himself. 

In July, 1830, he set out with Mr. Temple on 
a pleasant walking tour in Derbyshire, but on this 
occasion the pedestrians preferred to have their bags 
carried for them. He records his intense joy on his 
return to Dalhousie at the end of the month, although 
then deserted and desolate ; and on the 2nd of 
August he received from Lord Robert Kerr his Com- 
mission as a member of the Koyal Scottish Archers, 
the King's Bodyguard, dated June the 16th, 1830. On 
the 25th of September he was distressed by the arrival 
of a letter from his mother, dated the 1st of April, giving 
full details of his father's sudden seizure with a paralytic 
stroke on the 2l8t of March. At the end of the October 
term he went to Lane's End, where at the close of the year 
he summarises the chief events of the twelvemonth to 
which his diary had devoted a more detailed account 
Among those events were the death of George the 
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Fourth and the acceasion of his brother to the throne; 
the fiJl of the Wellington ministry, which was replaced 
by the Whigs ; the riots, burning of com and machinery, 
which had been rife thruughuut the couutry, " many of 
the wretched meu being punished with death " ; the 
expulsion of the Bourbona from France, the acce^oo 
of Louis Philippe, and the impriHonment for life of 
four of the ex-miiiititers ; the revolt of Belgium from 
Holland, and of Poland from RusBia; the expulsion 
of the King of Saxony and the Duke of Brunswick 
from their territories; Lord Blantyre's fatal accident 
at Brussels; the death of the Pope, etc., etc. Passing 
frvm these public occurreucea, James Ramsay ooncludes 
hia diary for the year with the pious hope Chat the 
Order of the Tlustle may be conferred upon his father. 

A heavy atmosphere of disappointment hangs about issi. 
the copiouH entries in his diary lor 1831. Hia delight 
in the aociety of hia friend Henry Liddell, and a warm 
attachment to Charles Edmou.stone, in whom he saw 
a lifelong friend, brought some sunshine into hia 
residence at Oxfonl, )>ut the year wau full of depreesing 
experiences. Soon after his return to Christ Church, 
Couyers Osborne, a sou of the Duke of Leeds, was 
killed either by a fall or more probably by a drunken 
fellow -student's blow after a late supjTCr, and the 
mournful lone» of the funeral bell afl'ectcd .lamcs's 
spirits. As the year advanced, the prorogation on 
the 22od of April of a Parliament which began by 
turning out the Duke of Wellington fur rofuaiiig reform, 
and ended by refusing supphes to Lord Grey in oiipoat- 
tion to reform, and the riotous scenes which marked 
the elections and sul)sequent events, added to his 
discontent. His deepest anxiety is for the welfare of 
his parents, whose time and thoughts had been so 
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foDdlj devoted to hini. Tlie Earl woa indeed suffer- i 
ing, oa lie wrote ou the lOtb of September, 1830, tofl 
his nephew Maule, from the "abominable climate of 
Calcutta, with the destructive virulence of the sun's 
rajH that scorch into you aud through you with their ^y 
terror." In the following year he had derived someH 
benefit from his tonr to Burma and subsequently from 
his move to Simla, but he was "sair failed"; and 
•lames's brother, Lord liamsay, was suffering in nerves 
and health from continued rheumatism contracted in i 
India. Even the successes of the year brought James fl 
Ramsay scant consolation. He won in November a 
XIO exhibition founded by Archbishop Boulter, but 
he was beaten by Leslie, and confessed himself a good 
deal discouraged. Ill-health, attended by an abscess in 
his foot, further depressed him, and altogether he spent 
the greater part of his twentieth year with an oppressive 
sense of impending calamity. 
18S3. His gloom was not dispelled even by the receipt of j 
better news from India, or by the Christmas vacation. 
After a visit to Dalkeith Palace, where he noted that 
the Duke of Buccleuch had the week l>efore " fed 1800 
persons," and a night at Newbattlc, where the Mortjuis 
of Lothian was too ill to appear, he went to Dalhousie 
to receive Charles the Tenth and the Dauphin, who 
came over to shoot on the 13th of January, 1832. 
"The King," he writes, "had two fellows behind him 
to load, and another part of their duty appeared to 
be to do exactly what ' Le Roi,' as they called him, did 
before them. When, after missing a woodcock, he 
shook his hands and danced with rage, their hands 
shook as they danced also; when he killed, they 
shouted with joy." No one except the Dauphin was 
allowed to shoot in his presence. The Ring aimed 
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at a specklei] pheasant, a special favourite of Hume, 
the gamekeeper, who roared out in the vernacular, 
" Eh, Lord's sake, dinna shute, dinna shut* 1 " But 
the pheasant was killed, and Hutue had it stuffed "as 
lasting memorial of the ruthless nature of French* 

:en." At this period cholera was ravaging the 
country, and the grueaome details of its progress 
painfully affected the spirits of James Kamsay. In 
March his fellow - student, C. Thynne, son of Lord 
th, was rusticated, and tins added to his feelings 
of general despondency. The day of humiliation and 
national prayer, March the 2l8t, appealed alike to the 
brooding melancholy and to the religious side of his 
character ; and when he completed his twentieth year, 
on April the 22Dd, he dwelt upon his failure to carry 
ont hit good intentions, and recorded a fresh reeolutioD 
to soothe his father's declining years and Ije truly a 

imfort to his old age. On the 28th of April he 
joined his parents at the house of Lady Bradford in 
London, and was rejoiced to find his mother in excellent 
health and bis father better than he had expected. 
But " Ramsay, poor fellow, is far the worst. His eye 
is irrevocably gone, his leg still stiff and unmanage- 
able from rheumatism, his face thin, pale, and yellow." 
After keeping another term at O-^ford, James joined 

is brother at Harrogate, and went thence with him 
try the effect of change of air at Buxton. On 
JuJy the 9th he writes : " Sate looking at Ramsay 
this morning at breakfast, and could scarcely help 
asking myself, ' Is this my brother who left me three 
years ago ? ' Dark straight hair instead of the fair 
curling head he used to have ; a lung sallow, sunken 
face ; his left eye gone and covered by a black patch ; 
thiu wasted arms and long sepulchral-looking white 
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fingers ; his b»ck bowed, his legs crooked and distorted 
by rheumatism ; and the man who now lamely shufHea 
along Che floor vith pain and by the help of two sticks, 
in the very flower of his youth and yet Buflcriiig under 
the worst infirmities of old age, is the same who a few 
years ago seemed impregnable to cold or heat, subdued 
by no fatigue, and who would to all appearance bid 
dcfiaticc to trouble and sorrow, sickneas and death." 

There is no need to follow the progress of the disease 
step by step nutil death brought to the sufferer relief 
on the 25th of October at Dalhousie Castle. The 
struggle for life was severe, marked by various changes 
of treatment, frequent coDituttatiouB, and bright flickers 
of hope going out into the darkness of despondency. 
Lord Ramsay's birthday, August the 3rd, was a day 
of sadness, and on the 27th of the same month .Tames 
writes : " Poor fellow, it breaks my very heart to look 
at him. He is very anxious that I should remain with 
him altogether." The wish was gratified, aud arrange- 
ments were made for staying down the next term. 
James was assiduous in his tender and thoughtful fl 
attentions to bis brother, and as the disease gained ™ 
ground be became more and more anxious for ttia 
spiritual welfare. On the 20th of Septemlwr he 
writes : " It seems to me terrible that he should be 
allowed to remain in such ignorance of his state as 
he appears to be ; and yet there are difficulties in the 
way of acquainting him with it : it seems most fearful, 
too painful to think upon, that he should be under 
even the clmncc of being called from the world without 
having time to cast one thought on that which Is to 
come after. 'ITiis has been weighing on my mind." . . . 
"My brother will, 1 am persuaded, gladly allow himself 
to be led to think of thoao serious subjects which were 
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80 constantly and strougly impressed upon him io 
childhood." On the 16th of Octolwr, Lord Ramsay 
showed some con3<uousQcsi; of his daugcr. Graham 
remarked to him, "Go ou with patience"; and he 
replied, "Yes, doctor, I have not lost patience, but 
I have lost all hope." Three days later, a fresh and 
unlooked-for calamity overtuok James Ramsay; for 
hia father suddenly fell forn-ard iu a faint as he was 
calking to his son. After a few minutes he regained 
consciousneas, and said gently, " I b^ your pardon 
for disturbing you all," The son remarks, " So con- 
siderate, so void of all feeling of selBshness, it was 
quite touching to hear him." Lord Dalhousic did not 
recover his health for some days, nor could he attend 
his eldest sod's funeral on the 3 1st of October. 
Fortuuately for James, Mr. Temple arrived on the 21st 
of that month, and lost no time in preparing Ramsay 
for his approaching end, which came at 9.35 p.m. on 
Thursday, the 25th of October. The last sad scenes, 
and the welcomed confession made by Ramsay to his 
Aunt Mary — that he was "at peace both in body and 
mind" — are told in pathetic detail in his brother's 
diary. When the dying man was warned by Mr. 
Temple of his danger, the factor, who was attending 
him, broke down. Lord Ramsay turned to him and 
said gently, " Bear up. Main ; I intend to do so. I 
am » soldier, and I will die like a soldier." And ao 
the end came, bringing with it a momentous change 
in the prospects of James, who now became Lord 
Ramsay. His reflections arc thus recorded: — "The 
year brought bitterness and sorrow, taught me what 
it is to have a heart aching with anxiety and bowed 
down with grief, and deprived me of a brother whom 
1 never knew how much 1 loved till I was separated 
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from him in this world for ever ; " but it also brought 
a firm resolution to' be "no unworthy filler of my 
brother's place," and to "become in thought*, words, 
and actions a Christian, a gentleman, and a nobleman." 
*•*•■ The interruption caused in his studies by the loss of 
a term " put honours out of the question." Hia return, 
however, to Oxford brought with it much solace in the 
friendship of Charles Edmonstone, Leslie, Canning, 
Oswald, Levcsou, Liddell, and Kynaston. He busied 
himself tn the study of ethics, competed for a prize 
poem on " Sseculum ob inventa clarum," which, to his 
disappointment, was won by Morris, and threw himself 
into the healthy distractions of Oxford life. When, on 
the 23Dd of .\pril, he came of age, he laid down with 
remarkable insight the course he meant to steer in 
public life. " I trust I shall ever be led to act solely 
by a consideration of what will most conduce to the 
interests and happiness of my countrymen, and that I 
shall hold on this course firmly, as unseduced by the 
false approbation of the multitude, as I shall be un- 
moved by their displeasure, and undismayed by their 
menaces and clamour. In my private life I will not 
profess {for what man dai'c promise), but I will hope 
and pray that I shall ever be all that an honest and 
good man could wish to see me." In November he 
went in for his final schools and " prospered exceed- 
ingly" in his viva voce examination. "It ended by 
Sewell's saying, ' Well, your papers are very good. 
Would you like to put down some books, and come iu 
for honours?' This is complimentary, so I thanked 
them but declined." Commenting further on this 
decision, Ramsay wTites : " There is no conceit in 
saying that I know, had I only followed out my read- 
ing, that I should without doubt have got a first class. 
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Every one t«lls me so ; and what is a better proof, 
people »ay so who don't tell me. However, I have 
nothing to upbraid myself with. Neither idleness nor 
a feint heart came ovci- me, and citcumatauces which 
nothing could foresee or prevent were alone to blame. 
It is in vain my friends t«ll me that next to a first a 
fourth is to be wishetl for." A few days later, on the 
1 0th of November, lie breakfasted with Canning, and 
met Augustas Short, afterwards first Bishop of Adelaide, 
one of the exanainers, who said to him : '* So you 
would accept of no more honours ; you would have 
nothing more to do with us in the schools." " 1 naid, 
' Why no, that 1 did not like the fashion of going in for 
a pass and working up to a class ; that the first going 
in for a pass looked rather too like begging indulgence 
and favour, and that f should not have admired a ulas» 
under those circumstances ; and besides that I had long 
ago made up my deteiinination, and it was foolish to 
be undecided.' He replied, * Well, I do not blame 
you ; hut I assure you you stood out in vivid contrast 
to all the rest of them." " I have given these extracts 
with some fulncae, because the appearance of Lord 
Ramsay's name in the fourth class of the Honoura List for 
Michaelmas, 1833, has elsewhere been taken as an indica- 
tion that he comi>eted for honours, whereas the examiners 
for the pass degree marked their sense of his merits by 
giving him honoris cansa that which he had not sought. 

After taking his degree of B.A, on the Nth ofiSM. 
November, 1833, Ramsay proceeded to Nice to join 
bis father, whose health had now completely broken 
down. The year spent there and in liis wanderings to 
various scenes of interest was the last but not tlie 
least important of those devoted to his education. His 
full account of his tour in Italy and Switzerland is a 
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ruonumeut of industry and a]>pHcd knowledge; and it 
U difficult to tear oucsctf from ibi perusal, or to resist 
tlie temptation of reproducing it as a challenge to those 
who, at a later stage of his history, charged Lord 
Oalhoiuic with want of imagiDstiou. His enjoymeut of 
Italiftn scenery was especially keen, and there as else- 
where he appreciated to the fall the beauties which 
nature had scattered ttround with so profuoe and yet so 
choice a hand. The <lre»ses, mannerti, and polities of 
the countries through which he travelled attracted his 
intelligent observation ; but above all the associations 
and nieniories of their past history, their statesmen, 
poets, and artists, stirred his enthusiasm. He was too 
jealous of these dehghts to sliaro them with others, and 
when at Rome loved to poke about the comers of the 
Ktemal City finding out its curiosities for himself, instead 
of being dragged at the chariot-wheels of a cicerone, 
and bidden what to see and admire. Thei-e were times 
when he even wished that an earthquake would swallow 
up the modem city, and " so leave Roma to Koma's seld" 
He loved to ^Tsit the tomb of Virgil, and to call up 
Horace «r Cicero as his companions. " As," he writes, 
"I stepped beyond the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
I felt a sensation of reverence and awe which inclined 
me t« step slowly and silently as though I were going 
into the presence of a dying man. I was not 
enthusiastic ; I wus not in the least rhapsodical ; but I 
enjoyed quietly, though deeply, the delight of looking 
around and allowing the recollection of one scene after 
another to present itself to my mintl's eye, and feasting 
upon the ideas which sut^h associatioos could alone 
create." At Venice the silence of his gondolier enabled 
him to "wonder in quiet." Ljing upon the grass at 
Sirmio in the cool of the evening watching the bright 
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sun 08 it lit op the summits of the hitts and sparkled od 
the smooth waters of the two basins of the lake — 
" glassy enough to have served as a mirror for the 
Nereids — I could not wonder that Catullus should say 
of Buch a scene, ' Peniusulamm insularumque ocellus,' 
the more so when that scene was the scene of his home, 
a word which adds double charm t^j every beauty and 
which is able to make even a wildemeas to smile and to 
hloesom like the rose." Pompeii appealed strongly to 
his imagination-^ 

You go into it and at onoe find yourself amid existing 
Romans; you can bardly bcliorft it a ruined city, for in ita 
recorrection from the dead it faaa come forth eo fre«lt and lifelik« 
that one can Imrdly beliuve that it is not null miin's dwelling- 
place. You follow ifac inhabitants through their etreete, you Be« 
the mark* of their obariot-wheels, you can almoit «oe the people 
sacrificing in thoir tomples and wandering in th«ir basilicas nnd 
forum. You ^nd their houses Btill fresh, the furniture standing 
in their rooms, their iliopii, their very writing on the walU ; their 
tbdatrea seem as though they only waited for the ciowd again to 
till cbem; their fountain* louk an if they only wanted the will 
to play again ; and vhen you have thus visited them in their 
liva« Mm) amid their emplo^nnonta, you pass the gate and leave 
the city through their tombs which line the rood on olthor hand. 
From the time you enter the gale you are carried back 1800 
yean into past ages ; modem times and preeeut thingM are fjuite 
shut out, and you live and move in a world of a diSerent era. It 
M a modt agreeable illusion, which Vesuvius still smoking in full 
view seem* to eonfinu. 

His diary is full of appropriate classical quotations, 
and he constantly remarks that the hold whi<;h poetry 
poaseaftes on the mind is far stronger than any tlmt can 
be attained by history. " 2v'o spot, I am sure, however 
famous by its historical associations, not Marathon, not 
even Bannockbuni, can ever make me feci as I felt 
while standing in the cave of Cumse. The lapse of 
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3000 years huti uut deadened the freshness of the scenes 
which oQcc were acted there ; Sjx^as. and the Sibyl still 
lived within the cave, and I half expected to hear the 
voice proclaiming — ' Procul, procul, eate profanL" " 

He readily surreudcred himaelf to the magic power 
of art. The Demosthcucs in the gallery of the Vatican 
"seemed to me, as he stood with sternness iu bis 
features, and the 6nger pointing so speakingly to the 
decree in his hand, to he iu truth the very man himself, 
be who pronounced the Philippics." He felt tbe sconi 
of tbe upper lip of Apollo and his confidence iu superior 
power as he stood confessed a god : the suffering of 
Laocoon, too great for mortal endurance ; and tbe 
intellectual beauty of Minerva. He did not, however, 
shut himself out from the society of the living. On 
the 17th of March he was received by the "mild, 
simple, good old man Pope Gregory XVI.," and he 
contrasted the tutlucnce of his piedeceseors, backed by 
the thuuders of the bull of excommunication, with his 
present insecure seat and crown of thorns. Tbe scene 
which he witnessed on the 30tb of March, " when 3000 
souls within St. Peter's court were bent in united 
attention on the Pontiff, the Head of God's Church 
upon eartii, while he solcomly invoked God's blessing 
upon tbcm and their brethren throughout the world," 
struck bim as graceful and dignified iu the extreme. 
He devoutly adds the hope that some part of it may 
rest upon himself At Milan he was not stow to 
observe how in tbe finished mouldings, statues, and 
pinnacles, impossible to be seen from below, art had, as 
it were, rendered invisible homage to the invisible God; 
while at Veniee he wondered iu what terms Horace 
would have described tbe impiety of mau who had 
dared to fix bis very dwellings amidst the waters, and to 
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build a city where God had made & sea. These 
remliiiMences must scn'c to show that Rumaay's 
previous studies and habits of observatiou were turned 
to good account at this final stage of his educatiou. 
They will also enable the reader to form »ome idea of 
his character aud tastes. 

Ou the 30th of May, 1834, the family party broke 
up at Straaburg ; the Earl and the Countess proceeded 
to Wiesbaden, their son returned to England. Landing 
on the 4th of June, Ramsay made all haste to attend 
the installation of the Duke of WuUiiigtou at> Chancellor 
uf the University of Oxford. Returning to London, he 
was presented at Court on the 25th of June by the 
Dute of Buccleuch, after which he paid a visit to his 
devoted friend Edmonstone at Erwarton parsonage, 
uear Ii«iwich. In .Tuly, shortly after the return of his 
parents to Dalhousie Castle, he entered as a trooper in 
the ranks of the Royal Midlothian Yeomanry, feeling 
" proud to Ijelong to so useful aud constitutional a body ; 
one which is so efficient as guarding the riglita and 
property of their neighbours and the public, and pro- 
ductive of 80 much good to the social utate by bringing 
tenants and landlords into friendly contact by mixing 
together the high and low in a neighbourhood for a 
time upon an equality." When the drilling season was 
over he devoted himself to sport with the ttame en- 
tbusiafflu and spirit that he had thrown into his tour. 
At Cawdor Castle he shot grouse and his first deer ; 
from Gordon Castle he fished, meeting there Professor 
Whewell, who expressed himself with "a rare ncrvous- 
neSB of language and animation." On the steep sides 
of Bcn-y-Gloe be punsucd ptarmigan, and in Octolrer 
spent a week full of happiness and sport at Dumfries. 
Other visits to Dalmcny and Yester filled up his time 
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and helped to relieve his mind of tuixiety for the failing 
health of his parents. Of Yester he writes on the 14th 
of November : " I don't know when I have been more 
pleased with a Bret visit. There is so delightful a spirit 
running through all — ao simple, so anaffected, so kind 
in their manners to strangers and to each other. You 
so clearly see tliat the whole family forms one chain of 
love, that it is a real delight to be admitted into the 
circle." The Tweeddales paid a visit soon after to 
Dalhousie, and the diary of Decemlwr the 6th containa 
this entry : " The T\*'ee<ldalea arc real nice people. 1 
like the Lord, and I like his stj'aightfom-ord bluntnese. 
Lady Tweeddale is charraing. so anaffected, so good- j 
humoured, &o pretty, so young-looking. Lady Sosau is ■ 
a nice girl too." This is the fiist entry in Ramsay's 
diary of her who was destined to fill the chief place in 
his future diaries and in his life. 

In the coarse of the year now drawing to a close, 
liamAay received a caution from his mother regarding 
the marked attentions he liad paid to a young lady of 
their acquaintance. The same subject had been men- 
tioned by his friend the Duchess of Buccleuch, whom 
he describes as his other guardian genius, and the 
double warning ted him to the confession that, though 
he liked and was amused by the lady in question, he 
had never for a moment entertained the idea of asking 
her to be bts wife. Henceforth he felt that it behoved 
him to be carelul lest he should insensibly be led into 
winning afftMrtiuns which he had no intention of equally 
returning, conduct that seemed to him *' the most 
heartlessly dishonourable that a man could !« guilty 
o£" One other reHection on the subject of matrimony 
occurs in his diary of the 5th of July. Of a lady who 
had attracted him by her beauty, he writes — 
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I do not think thai, umid ttll her ticcomplishmeuts, much 
atUntion U paid Co forming tbe diaponilJon ftod inatilling llui 
religious feeling wititout whicb I iihould bo unwilliDg to take a 
"ife. I am not, I nm afraid, religious myaelf, but I should 
heartily wish to be ro, and to flee my wifo jio. I do not apeak 
of fanatical religion which makes tbc opera Oehenna, but of sober, 
quiet, uiiobtrueire religion, which appears only so far as it brings 
peace and happine«s into a family, and reflccls that happiness on 
all within its circle. 

Id his own home-circle Ramsay was euduring a trial 
which was peculiarly paioful to his filial and seusitivc 
character His mother had retunied from abroad lu 
bad health, oud his falhcr's euuditioti was aliinaiog and 
distressiog. The latter frequently received his sou witli 
coldness, and on one occasion spoke to him in hasty 
terms, for which there web no jiistificatioD. " It is in 
vain," writes Ramsay, ou the 17th of November, "1 
say to myself how foolish it is to feel sore, how almost 
wrong it is even to remember it. For it is but disease, 
■nd it is my duty to bear it^ But that does not moke 
mc feel it the less." For his mother's sake he deter- 
mined to bear nitb this treatment, but he confessed 
sadly that he could no longer feel the intense happiue»8 
which his father's society had always brought to him. 
Not only was Lord Dalhouaie's health entirely giving 
way, but the loss of his oilicial income was beginning to 
add auxiety to the disease from which he suffered. 

In these domestic troubles and discomforts the year 
wore itself out. The Whig ministry fell in November, 
and Sir Robert Peel was recalled from Italy to form a 
new Govemmenu Ou Christmas Day, while attending 
a meeting of Sir George Clerk's friends in Edluborgh, 
Ramsay was invited to stand for the city. The question 
of txpeuse presented difficulties, but it was ultimately 
decided that Learmontb and Ksmaay should provide 
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;G1500 between them, and present themselves for 
election in the coming year. Here then we may pass 
from the years of Ramsay's edacation to his fiist appear- 
ance on the stage of pabUc life, on which it was his 
fortune to be called upon to deal with some of the 
greatest problems ever forced upon a statesman for 
instant solation, and to decide them to the entire satis- 
faction of succeeding generations. But it cannot be 
said that either at Harrow or at Christ Church he drew 
A^ to himself that attention which his natural qualities 
and abilities deserved The best part of his equipment 
for the career upon which he was soon to enter was 
supplied by the force of heredity, by a loving accom- 
plished mother, and by the example and teaching of 
his judicious and high>principled tutor, Mr. Temple. 
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The new year opened for Lord Ramsay in the din and iws 
excitement of a general election. The King, William 
the Fourth, having duimissed Lord Melbourne from 
office, had entrusted Sir Robert Peel with the formation 
of a Conservative ministry. Ramsay, although he 
could hardly expect success, threw himself heart and 
soul into the struggle aa candidate for Edinburgh, de- 
li 
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clanng himself to be a Tory with " no wish to per- 
petuate abuses or to preserve blots." He was twitted 
with his youth, and stung by the imputation that his 
name was unknown in Edinburgh. To the latter charge 
he replied in terms which for some years exposed him 
to banter — " I am the descendant of twenty-five genera- 
tions of ancestors who have all along been the city's 
neighbours." His colleague, Learmonth by name, who 
broke down in his speeches to the electors, was rescued 
by John Forsyth's assurance that it did "not matter, 
as Learmonth will do aU that Lord Ramsay will say." 
The burden of speech and the brunt of the heckling 
thus fell upon Ramsay's shoulders, which proved fully 
equal to the strain. Asked what he thought of the 
protection afforded to the timber trade of Canada, Jjord 
Ramsay assumed a histrionic air of gravity, and replied, 
" I went to Canada at the mature age of four, and I 
remained there till I was ten, but I had no time to 
make up my mind on the subject" A popular towns- 
man called out, " He's a wutty wee fellow, yon I " and 
the audience pleasantly accepted the verdict. Ram- 
say's good -humour, courage, and perseverance created 
a favourable impression, and although he was beaten 
in the contest, he was, according to his own statement 
made at the time, " neither disappointed nor damaged 
in the encounter." The good-humour and spirit with 
which he met his defeat were long remembered. He 
ended the speech, in which he returned thanks to his 
supporters, by telling the electors they would hear from 
him again, and jauntily adding — 

" III gay to myeelf as I ride through the glen, 
They were daft to refuse the Laird of Cockpen." 

Abercromby, afterwards Lord Dunfermline and Speaker 
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of the House of Commons, headed the poll with 2963 
votes, and second to him came Sii- John Campbell, 
Huocessively Attorney-General, Chief Justice, and Lord 
High Chancellor of Grent Britain. Ramsay, with 1716 
votes, stood third. The contest left behind ita uBual 
legacies of bitterness and mUrcprescntatiou. One of 
these desen'es notice. Ramsay was shortly afterwards 
blackballed for the East Lothian Agricultural Associa- 
tion, of which Lord Tweeddale proposed him as a 
member. The grounds allied for hie exclusion were 
ihat he had compelled two of his father's tenants to 
vote for Hope under threat of eviction, and that, in 
a speech at a dinner given on the I3th of February by 
the tenants of the three Lothians to the Duke of Buc- 
cleucb, lie had aB»erted the right of landlords to force 
their tenanta to vote acconling to their wishes. The 
tenants at once signed a paper setting forth the fact 
that no Bort of inducement or threat had been used to 
them, while a report of the speech which had been 
published at the time contained no mention of the 
remarks attributed to Lord Ramsay and denied by 
bim. Accordingly, sixty members of the Association 
addressed to him in June a request that he would allow 
himaelf to be put up again for election ; but the once- 
rejected candidate civilly declined to accede to their 
wish. 

The Edinburgh election served, however, to intro- 
duce Ramsay to public life. In February he wa^ 
initjatod as an apprentice into the mysteries of the 
Caoongate Kilwinning Lodge of Masons. He was 
enrolled as a Justice of the Peace for Haddington, and 
he joined several political and philanthropic com- 
tnittees. He also took part in meetings held in June 
at Exeter Hall for the formation of a Protestant 
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OoDStitutional Association. Besides the constituencic 
of East Lothian and HaddiDgtoii Burghs, that of Bath 
invited him to come forward as a candidate at the next 
election. But he was a Scotsman and would only stand 
for a Scottish seat, while in Scotland he felt pledge<l to 
contest Gdioburgb, if the occasion presented itself. 
The offers were therefore refused. Society readily 
opened its doors to him, and he was received with 
marked attention by Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington. His description of Peel, whom he was 
glad to count as an old Harrovian, may be qnotedfl 
" He was a tall man, strongly built, with an a(|uiline 
nose and fair complexion, his eyebrows light, and his 
yellow hair brushed off his forchciul into a wave. He i 
was dressed in tight black pantaloons, tall white neck^ 
cloth, white waistcoat buttoned high up, and blue coal 
with brass buttons, very long in the sleeves, and coming 
down over his knuckles, and ill-made altogether. His 
manner was ill at case and g&ni, but the firost ia only 
on the surfscc." Very difiercnt was the impression 
made npon him by the " Duke with his eagle eye, 
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' Lortl I>Rliiiiii>L« wits ftlwayi ilruulc with tlm Mgl« *yt of tlic Duk*, aad 
nml 10 1«1I tlie following utiiry of a pormit of Ki« Gruv pKiolvit hj Sir Tl 
Lawrence for Mr. Aibuthnot, and oopkd in etuunol bj Mr. F.uei, in which 
tbia fMtiin lout nothing of its kMDtiosi: — "The historjr of thii pictarc in 
rathtr tinguUr. Th« Duk* aiKrMd lu *it for thv plotiir*, itavs inauy »lttii(*, 
and Uio picture tieing flnialicd, wai luol to Woodford and hunf up th«(v. 
SoinctiuK- afterwards tho Duke camo down to pay Mr. Aibothnot a viiil. One 
day Mi. Arbiitlinot caiiiv intu III* room wh«rp the [iloturv wia plactd ; ami 
tbera, 1« hi* horror, ho aaw the Duke inouiit*d on a tabla whicli hn liad *T«gg(d 
to tlitt lidv of the rogm, loratohing away with a coal at the fa» of the pjctni* 
and Mori nx it with black mark* lu all dirntituu. )lr. Aihiithuot Mrcamcd 
out, ' For hoBven'a take, don't ; what an yon doiiiK T ' and vm rJHiUy told b]i 
the Duke that b« had only bwu marking tho point* which were error* in Ih* 
pIctnN, which nilftht Im iiiipni-vd. lu this itate it wan sliown to Sir Tbotnai 
Lawrenoe, and whstbor ho wiahcd to play the rourtitr or not, Mr. Aibatbirat 
•aid horonid not tell, but 'Sir,' fae sud. 'thr Dnkc waj imrfently rixht In U* 
critictaiiia ' ; and pain linn' the whule thiui; entirely afraih, hn prodiiMd the 
b«auliftil work wo law to-day. Mr. Ek*ex taiid it wan woU knonn liikt 
Tbumai Xxtmtxm had forty uttinga for that picture." 
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upright u& possible, and no marks of time, except his 
white hair, upon him. His dreas was remarkably neat. 
He wore black knee-breeches, and black silk stock- 
ings with the Garter round his left knee, blue coat with 
the Star of the Garter, white waistcoat, aud white 
neckcloth with the Golden Fleece round his neck. His 
manner was animated, and his voice loudish and gay. 
He was very kind, and talked for some time with me 
about my father." 

Among the minor incidents of the year now drawing 
to a close, it may be mentioned that Ramsay attended 
speech-day at Harrow, went to Cambridge to witness 
the conferring of a degree upon the Duke of Wellington, 
and rexTsitcd Oxford. A dinner was given in his honour 
at Archers Hall under the presidency of the Duke of 
Buccleuch ; ami although he had failed to enter public 
life by the door of Parliament, he steadily gained ground 
in other ways for the work which awaited the busy 
years before him. 

In one respect the year 1835 was the most eventful 
in his life. On the 18th of March he began to suspect 
ihat he was falling in love with the Lady Susan Hay, 
ber who waa destined to share his public career, and 
whose untimely death left him broken in spirit and 
iu health. Into the dctailii of his courtship this 
ifl not the place to enter ; but if ever his journal for 
this period should be published, the reader will mark the 
deep joy which the acceptance of his love called forth in 
him, and the fervent gratitude with which he prayed 
that God might bless their union. The announcement 
of his engagement on the 17th of October gave un- 
bounded satisfaction to his parents ; and after the usual 
delay involved in drawing up tlie settlements, the 
marriage took place at Yester on the 2Ist of January, issg- 
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1836, Ramsay's friend Ednionstone being his beat man, 
and !Mr. Temple coming ap to take part in the c«re- fl 
moiiy. The tenantry on the tw(> estatuit of the £arl 
of Dalhouaie and of the ftlarquis of Tweeddale, with 
the residents of Gifford, were entertained at a public 
dinner in the riding-echool at Yester, and the village 
of Gifford was illuminated. (K this illumination Lord 
Ramsay wrote : 

It wiu tlluminabed by tbe villagara thenuelvM, who bad *^intA 
to \aj by so mucli of their weekly wn^es for some time before, to 
enable them to do it. A compliment vbicfa I look on with mucli 
mors |>ride mnd uilisfAction than if my friead« had lit up tlie whole 
city of Kdinburgb, for tbey nuule a ncrifice to pay it. Tbtre wen 
luutel arclicD, »nd ))onfin«, and lirework*, and amid all the blace 
and ahoatin^ we drove off to Coatetoun. ^^ 

Lord and Lady Ramsay settled down to a quiet and 
happy life at Coalstoun on a modest income of .£1400, ^ 
and the year 1 836 eblwd out acroaa golden sands. | 

I6s;. On the dth of January in the following year their 
first child was bom and was named Susan Oeorgina. 
The father expressed his lively satisfaction that a girl 
had been given to him, and it will be seen that this pre- 
ference was in later years well justified by tbe loving 
core with which the daughter took her lost mother's 
place and supported her father at a crisis in his Ufe. mk 

During the course of the year 1836 Ramsay had V 
been released from the obligation which he had imposed 
upon himself of waiting for a vacancy in Edinburgh, 
and he woe now pressed to stand for the county of East 
Lothian. His means did not permit him to undertake 
the sole liabihty for the expenses of the contest, but this 
difficulty was arranged for him, and he at once com- { 
menccd an active canvass. This task, with his duties! 
as a Comet of Yeomanry, and as Grand Master Depute , 
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the Grand Musonic Lodge of Scotloud, fully occupied 
iia time. On the completion of his canvass before the 
spring of 1837, Kftinaay found that out of 711 voters 
on the roll 361 had promised him ihoir support ; and 
niHkiiig allowance for the possible absence from the poll 
of some of those opposed to him, and for their equally 
possible coDversion, he calculated upon a majority of 
about ninety in his favour. The death of the King ou 
the 20th of June, and the accession of Queen Victoria 
to the throne, soon put his calculations to the teat. At 
the end of July the polling commenced, and when 
Ferguaaon retired from the contest, Ramsay was found 
to be elected by a majority of ninety -three votes. In 
the following November he took bis seat in the House 
of Commons, though this obliged him, much against his 
will, to leave his father at Dalhousle Castle in very 
fulling health, and his wife at CoaUtoun slowly recover- 
ing from illness. He found the proeecdiags in Parlia- 
ment somewhat disappointing, but he received much 
civility and encouragement from Bir Robert Feel, and 
before long was recognised aa a man marked out for 
listinction. 

Alarming accounts of t^is father's health recalled issB. 
to Dalhousie Castle in February, 1838, and on his 
irrival Ramsay found the Earl a living skeleton, with 
lind constantly wandering, quite hUnd, but comforted 
by the consolations of religion. He had arranged a pair 
with Lord Douglas Hullyburton, and consequently waa 
greatly surprised to learn that, on the 7th of March, 
^ord Douglas had voted with the majority of 316 
' Noes" against the amendment proposed by Lord Sandon 
that an humble address be presented to Her Majesty 
"to express deep regret at the open revolt in Canada, 
id the want of foresight and energy ehowu by Her 
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Majesty's confidential servants." This amendmeiit, 
put as a substantive motion on the withdrawal of S 
Sir William Moleaworth's original motion, and sup- ™ 
ported by Sir Robert Peel, was lost by 29 votes, j 
Lord E*imsay being entered as " absent without having ^ 
paired." Ramsay was thus placed in a most painful 
dilemma, a conflict between the sense of personal duty 
to his {lying father, and the obvious public obUgations 
to his constituent*. His decision was taken without 
delay, but at the cost of deep sorrow to himself Post- 
ing back at once to London, he published his corre- 
spondence with Lord Douglas, and proceeding to the 
House of Conunons gave his vote on the 15th of March 
in favour of the Com Laws. This, as it turned out, 
was the last occasion on which be took part in the 
proceedings of that House, and in uniting with the 
300 "Noefi" against the motion of Mr. Villiers, 
" that the House resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole House to consider the Act of the 9th of 
George IV, c. 60, relating to the importation of com," 
he followed the example of Sir Robert Peel, M.r. Glad- 
stone, Sir Henry Uardiiige, and Mr. .1. W. Hogg, after- 
wards Chairman of the East India Company ; while Sir 
John Hobhouse, then and again from 1846 to 1853 
President of the Board of Control, was one of the 95 
"Ayes" who supported the motion. Having thus 
discharged his duty to his constituents and to his own 
conscience, Ramsay looked out for another pair; but 
graver news from Dalhousie Castle wmpcUcd him to 
horry back without arranging this matter. 

He had not proceeded far on his journey when he j 
was met by the intelligence that, after his long and H 
painful struggle with disease, his father had "fallen 
asleep in perfect calm" on: the 21fit of March. The 
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fimeral followed a few dnys later ; and having looked 
into his affairs, which proved to be more embarrassed 
than he had expected, the new Earl returned to London 
to deliver in person to the Queen the ribbon of the 
Order of the Bath worn by his father. This done, he 
rejoined lus wife at Coalstoun. In Jane, when on bis 
way to London, he availed himself of tlie opihortunity 
to take his degree at Oxford as Master of Arts. The 
chief object of this journey was to witness the Corona- 
tion of Her Most Sacred Majesty ; and if at this 
fiolemnity he was impressed with the excellence of the 
official arrangements, he was equally struck with the 
absence of popular enthusiasm and of reverence inside 
Westminster Abbey. To this want of enthusiasm there 
was one exception to which he thus refers in his diary : — 

When old Lord Bolle, who ia about oinety years ot »ge, had 
to do homage, there vu much difficulty, from his weight and grent 
infirmity, in getting him to the throne. Twice in coming down 
Uie traj»ept he fell, but <ti]l he persevered. When he came to 
the 8t«pe of the throne, Lord •Cunyngham took him under one 
am, nnd the Duke of Richmond hold his hand ; but when be had 
mounMd two steps, his weight overcame Lord Conyngham, the 
Duke's hand slipped away, and the old man fell l>sckwardB and 
rolled to the floor. There waa a cry all over the Abbey, for they 
ibought him killed ; but in a minute he was up ; he had the 
spirit of a hero, though be was as feeble as an infant, and again 
be moved towards tbe throne. When ho readied it, the Queen 
instead of waiting for him to kneel, as other iieers bad done, to 
kisa her hand, rose from her sCHt and moving a step forward 
anticipated bis intention by extending her band. Then indeed 
there was a shout that ntitlicii, for tbore was heart in it. This 
nomeDt was very sweet. Uliere was in it all the dignity and 
condescension of the Queen, enriched with alt tbe gentleness and 
kii>d-boartc<ln(i<» of the girl. That one simple act gained her more 
hearts and won ber more loyalty than all tbe day's doings besides. 

When the Coronation was over, Lord Dalhousie 
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retunwxl to Scotland, ouly to find his wife still in poor 
health. He took her away for change of air, and later 
on went with her on a tour through the Lake country, 
which did much to restore her spirits. But this cloud 
had hardly lifted &om his horizon, when from an un- 
expected quarter a new calamity fell on him. His 
mother seemed in perfect health and cheerful spirits, 
18». when on the 22iid of January, 1839, during a visit to 
Dean Ramsay in Ediuhurgh, she suddenly hroke a 
blood-vessel and fell down dead in the midat of a con- 
venation. Thus Lord Dalhousie was absent from the 
final scene of parting with both of his parents. In the 
case of his mothor, whom he passionately loved, and of 
whose death he had received no sort of warning, the 
blow was cruelly severe. In a moment every link was 
broken of the chain which kuit him to the past, and, as 
he wrote, " in all but the proud recollection of what my 
parents were. I feel dissevered from the period beyond 
my recollection ; and the future, with all its duties of 
public and private life, is now my only sphere of con- 
sideration." As the year wore on, the death of John 
M'Douall of Logan, by a fall from his horse at Naples, 
and of Jack Hathom of Castle Wigg, in London, made 
him revert to the gaps caused in the circle of his friends 
and relations, and he clung all the more closely to the 
one dear life left to him in his wife. Amidst, however, 
the general gloom which hung over him, he was cheered, 
and rclievetl from much anxiety on her account, by 
the birth 'On the 6th of October of a second daughter, 
christened on the 24th of November in the name of 
Edith Christian. 

Although not at present constant in his attendance 
at the House of Lords, Lord Dalhousie followed closely 
the course of public events. His diaries are full of 
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refiectioiiB on the Jamuica Bill, the doings of the 
Cliartiste, the ecaudal regarding Lady Flora Hastings, 
the "unrighteous war" with China, and the debate on 
Irish affairs. In Scottish affaire he took a more active 
interest By the Wliig GovcramcQt he was made a 
director of prisons in Scotland ; while of his own 
motion he threw himself into the great controversy 
which arose out of the Auetitcrarder ca&e, the cauio, 
causans of the Disruption. He had already been 
attracted by the eloquence and earnestness of Dr. 
Chalmers, and had heartily entered into hia schemes for 
Church extension. It was therefore with no little 
regret that, after a brief collaboration with the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, be felt obliged to 
withdraw publicly &xjm it, and from all other judicatures 
of the Church. The circumstances of lua withdrawal 
were characteristic of his courage and honesty. In 
1834 the General Aasembly had passed "the Veto 
Lav" to prevent the intrusion of a minister into a 
parish contrary to the will of a majority of the male 
heads of families, being communicants. Thus the 
patron's nominee might be set aside without reasons 
assigned, and if he appealed to the civil courts they 
generally refused to interfere with the decisions of the 
Church courte. Lord Kinnoul brought the validity of 
the Veto Law to a test in the case of Aucbterarder, a 
parish in which only two persons had signed the call, 
and 267 out of 300 bad d^scnted. In 1838 the Court 
of Session decided that the presentee's rejection was 
illegal, and that the Assembly had no power to pass 
the Veto Act. The House of Lords in 1842 confirmed 
the lower court's decision, holding that in the settle- 
ment of a minister the Church bad no legal right to 
look beyond the qualificationa of the presentee as to 
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life, literatare, and morak. The question which came 
before the Assembly in 1839 concerned the action to be 
taken \yj the Church in consequence of the decision 
of the Court of Session. Dr. Cook waa prepared to 
support the repeal of the Veto, but Lord Dalhousie 
recognised that the public excitement caused bj the 
Aucbterarder caae demanded some further change, and 
that matters had gone too far for a return to " the old 
system, abuses and alL" On the other hand. Dr. 
Chalmers was for reiterating the " principle integral in 
the coostitution of the Church and fundamental, viz., 
that no minister should be put into a parish contrary 
to the will of the congregation." After a study of the 
volmninouB record of the Aucbterarder case, Lord 
Dalhousie stated as the conclusion at which he had 
arrived " that while the Church can never for a moment 
permit the civil courts to trench upon her in the 
exercise of her spiritual functions, she is bound to sub- 
mit to the decision of those courts in matters which 
they hold to be an infringement of civil rights, and to 
retrace any of her steps which may have been pro- 
nounced by the law to be beyond her own proper 
province." Such being the views held by Dr. Chalmers 
and the Earl of Dalhousie respectively, the latter has 
been charged with a want of good faith in refusing to 
sit upon a committee of inquiry which the former pro- 
posed. The story of this refusal is told with variations 
in the Friend of India, in ilanua's Life of Dr. 
Chalmers, and in Buchanan's Ten Years' G»\fiiet. 
Captain Trotter thinks it necessary to defend Lord 
Dalhousie from any charge of intentional deceit or 
treachery, but he tells his readers that the Earl was 
said to have favoured the motion made by Dr. 
Chalmers. Although the heat of the great controversy 
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has DOW subsided, it va&y still he of interest to many to 
hear what Lord Dalhoueio had to say upon the subject 
immediately after his public withdrawal from the 
Assembly. 

What occurred before the meetiug at which the 
'debate took place may l)e briefly stated. lu ati inter- 
view with Dr. Chalmers, Lord Dalhousic frankly told 
him that he could not support his resolutions, and 
DOtbingthat the Doctor said in answer at all shook this 
determination. When they parted, it was witli the 
impression on Lord Dalhousic's mind that Dr. Chalmers 
advocated the out-and-out principle of Veto not because 
he himself was wedded to it, but because those whose 
violence he hoped to soften would have nothing leso. 
With this feeling, and as some of all parties would 
nece-ssarily have to serve on the committee which Dr. 
Chalmers wished to obtain. Lord Dalhousie, though 
di^euting from so many of the resolutions to be con- 
sidered, agreed to form one of that body. To his dis- 
may, he found that this action had given rise to a 
report widely credited that he was to second Dr. 
Chalmers's proposals, and all that he could do in the 
interval was to assure those who questioned him on the 
matter that he had never contemplated anything of the 
kind. 

On Wednesday the 22Dd of May the subject came on. lun. 
Dr. Cook opened the debate in a quiet but able speech, 
and propo»cd his motion, with an addition which went 
beyond his original intention, and Instructed Presby- 
teries always to take into consideration a candidate's 
special 6tness as well as his general eligibility. Dr. 
Chalmera followed in a speech of three hours' duration. 
But from the outset, as throughout the whole address, 
ord Dalhousie was thunderstruck to see that, while 
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the Doctor indigDautly, and no doubt sincerely, dis- 
claimed being the leader of the extreme party, he was 
delivering their sentimente in their full vigour, and if 
anything aggravutiug their violence. The scene i^j ^ 
thuB described in his diary : — | 
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Dr. Chulmen hurled defiaiMe at lli« Stale, ftlmned the 
judges, ridiculed tbo power of tbo courts, told thorn thftt, so Iat 
from thiuking the Chorch obliged by tbe State refraining fr<Hn 
urging on the enforeemeiit of iu itower in tbi> matter, h« con' 
Bidered that the StAt« should be very grateful to htm, if it only 
knew the diflioull}' wlucb he had lud in keeping many of the ablest 
iind beat of the clergy of Scotland from compelling the State to 
retnoe its ileps. He scouted the ides of the Church considering 
itself at all dcjMndent upon the State, declnrod that he now 
highly approved of the declaration of independence mule by the 
last General Assembly, and in *liort completely identified ktm- 
self with the party who supported those views and cxTried that 
motion of imleiwndenee. I was mortiBed beyond all measure, 
not l)ecnuae Dr. Chalmers had misled mo (for I believed him to be 
incitpnble of such a thing, and to have had no such intention): 
but because I was deeply disappointed to find that where I bad 
l4>0kad for a pe^e-maker, I had found a firebrand, nnd the hand 
vhioh I thought would have held out the ulivc branch was raised 
to sound tJie trumpet of defiance. 

What above all confounded him was that there 
exiittod no opening for sayiug that it was done in the 
heat of debate and on the spur of the moment, for 
every word of it was written, and the Doctor read it 
from a desk. 

Dr. Muir followed with bis motion, but Dr. Chalmera 
defeated it by thirty-six votes, and then Dr. Cook's 
motion was lost by forty-seven votes. Lord Dalhousie 
returned liome to pass a sleepless night. He deter- 
mined that he would not serve on Dr. Chalmers's 
committee, but would retire from the ^Vsaembly and 
take no part in its proceedings so long as it remained 
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an uttitnde of determined opposition to the l&w 
if the land. Acconliitgly, on the day following the 
events just described, he obtaiaed leave to address tiie 
Assemblj, and, having done so, immediately left the 
tiug. Other members, including Lord Selkirk and 
ord Twceddale, also witlidrew, though without any 
^^ormal exprcsaion of their dissent. 
^1 Lord Dalhousic was the last man to carry public 
^Bir conacientious differences into private life. Being 
^^invited to dine with the Moderator, he therefore at 
once accepted, and finding Dr. Chalmers there, he 
walked up to him and expressed the hope that 
although these late misapprcheuaions now marked out 
r each a different line of action, yet it wouUl not 
terrupt the intercourse and friendship which hod 
xisted between them. Ill-advised friends lightly cou- 
'atalated him upon the line he had taken. But 
was in no humour for any Crifliug with a matter 
tn which tlie duty he felt called upon to discharge 
had caused him deeper pain than he had ever known 
in bis life. Uis view was that the Church bad 
arrogated to herself a power which did not belong 
her, and placed herself in an attitude of defiance 
the law. But while his duty as a citizen, as a 
agistrate, and as a member of the Legislature left 
no option but withdrawal from the Church's prea- 
byteries and the General Assembly, he would not quit 
r communion or abandon his duties as a private 
ice-bearer of the Church. 

As time, however, went on, the public difference i&Jo. 

tween Lord Dalhousie and Dr. Chalmers could only 

me intensified. The Dunkeld case was followed 

the " Strathhogie controversy " regarding Mamoch, 

.with its acute contlicta between the Church and the 
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civil courts, which tasted until the final secession of 
470 ministerH and the coustitution of the Free Church 
of Scotland in 1843. Before that crisis whs reached, 
Lord Dalhousie and Dr. Muir made a further and 
fruitless effort to effect u comproiniiie. But the parties 
were irrecoucilable, and the Vctoiste carried the war 
into the election for Perthshire, into domestic circles 
of private life, and into the public services of the 
Church. Opponents of the Veto were denounced from 
the pulpit as " traitors to Jesus," and congregations 
and meu of the same household were divided against H 
each other. Dr. Chalmers expected that the Whig ™ 
Government would legalise the \'eto by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but Lord Dalhousic had the political insight 
to warn him that there was no prospect of any 
such measure. At last the Government, after fencing 
with the question, announced in Parliament that the 
difficulties were so great and opinions so divided thai 
it was impossible " to please both parties," and that 
they would do nothing at alL Id this dilemma. Lord 
A)}erdeen introduced into the House of Lords his 
•'Church of Scotland Benefices BUI." This Bill pro- 
vided that " in the event of the people entertaining 
any objection, of any kind whatever, to the individual 
presented, or against his settlement in that particular 
parish, the Presbytery shall receive the said objection 
either then or at their next meeting, to be without 
delay considered and disposed of." Any objections 
might be considered, "due regard being had to the 
whole circumstunces of the parish, and the spiritual 
welfare and edification of the people." The Bill pro- 
posed in fact the very remedy which Lord Dalhousie 
had suggested; but as soon as it was tabled, the 
extreme party in the Scottish Church denounced i 
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from the Tweed to John o' Groate, and the support«r3 
of Lord Melbourne's Government treated the com- 
promise 8fl a party attack. On the lOth of June 
1840 the Bill was read a second time iu the House 
of Lords, and carried by a majority of seventy-four 
votes against twenty-aeven. Lord Dalhousie's speech 
in support was characterised by Tx)nl Mellioiinie as 
"the very able and powerful address," and by Lord 
Brougham as " the able, brilliant, and powerful address 
of the noble Earl opposite." Lord Lyndhurst, the 
Duke of Wellington, and many others congratulated 
the speaker warmly, and the Morning Post, the 
ifomitit/ Herald, and the Spectator joined in the 
chorus of praise. The speech, which lasted an hour 
and a half, was indeed one of exceptional power and 
eloquence, delivered perhaps, as was said, with too 
rapid an utterance, but clear iu argument and full 
of pertinent facts. Lord Dalhousie held that the 
principle of uou-iiitruaiou was not, to the extent of 
an alMolutc rejection without reason or objection stated, 
a fundamental principle of the Chui-ch of Scotlaud. 
In support of this view he quoted the "Books of 
DiacipUne," appealed in detail to the practice of the 
Protestant Churches of all ages and countric«, and 
then explained the law established by the Act of 
1692, and by the Act of Union, Dealing with the 
question whether Lord Aberdeen's Bill was likely to 
prove satisfactory and successful, he showed that the 
General ^Vsaembly imperfectly represented tlie elerieal 
feeling, and in no eense public opinion ; and he exposed 
by many telling instauces the hollow character of the 
petitions presented to Parliameut. Of seventy news- 
papers in Scotland, sixty were opposed to the Veto. 
Id doubt there vtaa a strong section of the clergy 
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who would Dot be tutiaficd, moo dctFcnmncd to submilifl 
neither to tlie civil oourtB Dor to the legislature, unless 
the !aw waa framed to meet their views. 'I'hey argued 
■' we are the Church of Christ, and the Establishment 
did Dot make us a Chumh." But, as Loid Dalhousie 
pointed out, they failed to distinguish between 
Church in ScotlaDd and the Church of Scotland. Tfaf 
Church of Scotland was established with conditions and' 
reservations, conditions which the earliest reformers and 
ministers had accepted as scriptural and proper. Those 
who entered the Church, and enjoyed its endowments, 
must not refuse to fulfil the conditions upon which 
those endowments had been conferred. It was admitt«d 
by Dr. Chalmers that patrons had never in the past , 
acted more faithfully than at the present time, andH 
the security which the proposed measure would afford 
would in Lord Dulhousie's opinion guarantee the real 
principle of uoii-iutrusiou as established by the great 



principle oi uon-mtrusiou as eataDUsnea Dy tnc great i 
fathers of the Presbyterian Church — Calvin, Beza,H 
Melville, and John Knox. In spite, however, of the 



spite. 

Bill having passed its second reading with so sub- 
stantial a majority, Lord Aberdeen, in view of the 
opposition with which it was met by the Government, 
Mv the futility of further effort at the moment. The 
success achieved in the House of Lords only served to ^k 
redouble the agitation in Scotland, one party canvassing ™ 
the ministry aud ciders in favour of Lord Aberdeen's 
measure, and the other piling up mcmonols in favour 
of the Veta 

The hopes and ambitiuns which the Earl of Dal- 
housie had reasonably formed as a consequence of his 
first parliamentary success, were chocked for the time 
by the loss of a lawsuit upon which turned his succes- 
sion to the Logan estates. His mother had been 
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regarded aa heirees presumptive to her uncle, Colonel 
Andrew M'Doaall of Logan, in consequence of a dispute 
as to the legitimacy of liis son .laniefl, which turned 
upon the domicile of \\\& motticr. The cause, first 
beard in the Court of Session in January, 1832, waa 
finally settled by the House of Lords in 1840 in 
favour of the disputed legitimacy of M'^Douall : and 
Lord Dalhouaie. who had incurretl an outlay of £2500 
in costs, found himself di»uppointed of a property 
worth XIO.OOO a year, upon which he had in some 
mcaaure counted. His own estates were heavily 
encumbered, his income was small, and the decree 
was " as nearly aa possible equivalent to niin," sim^ 
his means would no longer be suiHcicnt to meet the 
expenses which a career in Parliumcnt entailed. While 
amurtiug &om this blow, he had to face another serious 
trouble, for his wife when walking with him in Edin- 
burgh slipped on a piece of orange-peel, and in her 
delicate state of health the conscc^uences were of a 
very serious nature. But if for the moment he was 
inclined to despond, his Ramsay courage quickly 
reasserted itself, and holding up his family motto, 
" ora et laltora," he rcflecti^d that his ancestors had 
"not crawled through seven centuries," and he at 
once determined to fight his battle with fortune in 
a manner worthy of the traditions he had inherited. 

Before passing away from the eventful year 1840, 
I will refer to one matter which may, I think, be of 
interest to the reader. The city of Edinborgh had 
determined to erect a statue to the Duke of Wellington, 
and Lord Dalhousie, us chairman of the committee, 
had with considerable tact piloted the scheme through 
all ita diSiculties of party poUtics, provincial jealousies, 
and social heart-burnings. The question of the choice 
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of the artiflt to uodertake the stAtae of the Duke was also ^ 
hotly debated, aud local claims carried the day, fortun-H 
fttely a* it turned out, in favour of Mr. Steell. But it 
is not necessftry further to enter into these details, Lord 
Dolhouaie's interview with the Duke is, however, of J 
more permanent interedt^ The Duke was gratified toS 
learn that persons of every opinion hod subscribed, and 
he replied as follows : — ^d 

] am happy to heu- ibb, and I beg fou will do me tie 
tAvour »f Mturiiig the gentlemen in Scotland bow much 1 aiu 
gratified by the honour they hare done me. Sioce I have been 
the mean* ol rendering ptiblic f«rvice<i to the country, It U wortJiy 
of the people of Scotland thus Co manifest their appraciation of 
my conduct ; and particularly worthy of the von of one fA tfaoae 
officers by whose eicrlions and aniatanco I waa enabled U> perfonn 
those services. The value of these memorials is in the example, 
and I applaud the spirit in which they are raised, for when the 
country is seen commemorating its gratitude for the exertions ol 
any man who has endeavoured to serve it to tliu be»t of hii ability, 
it acts &« an example to all others to put forth whatever powere 
tbey may have in order to serve their country. 

iMi. Early in the new year, 1841, Lord Dalbousie received 
an intimation from his party leaders tliat his presence 
in the House of Lords was urgently required. In order 
to provide the funds necessary for residence in town, he 
let Coalstoun, and left it with a sad heart. His spirits 
were not raise<I by a communication which he received 
at this time, and which he properly regarded as a gross 
insult The incident is interesting as a piece of history, 
showing that, notwithstanding the application to India 
of the Sale of Offices Act (49 Gea IIL c. 126), an 
underhand traffic still existed in East India appoint- 
ments. A military officer in Afghanistan wrote to ask 
Lord Dalbousie's interest in obtaining wntersbips in 
India for relations of his own and of a friend, in return 
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for which good offices he had the impudence to say, " 1 
will send you £2000, of which a half will pay my 
mother's debt, aud the other £1000 you will put into 
yout pocket." For the two nominatioDs £4000 was to 
be paid. Lord Dalhousie's fury boiled over at this 
iosult, and he replied that eijually as a public man and 
a private gentleman tie rejected the proposal with the 
utmost indignation, and declined furthei communication 
with the writer. 

Soon after his arrival in London Lord Dalhousie 
took part in the trial of James Thomas, Bar) of 
Cardigan, who had been convicted by a bench of 
magistrates at Wandsworth for fighting a duel with 
Captain Harvey Phipps Tuckett on Wimbledon Common 
in the autumn of 1840. It was a fair fight, conducted 
with perfect regard to the practice of duels, and Captain 
Tuckett had no wi.'ih to prosecute. 'ITie prosecution 
broke down owing to want of evidence as to identity, 
and it was popularly supposed that the Ministry had 
designedly presented the case in an imperfect form. 
Lord Dalhousie states, on the authority of Beat, that 
on the contrary the prosecution was conducted with 
nnuanal rigour and a desire to convict, but the failure 
was doe to pure stupidity. At any rate, the Peers 
severally laying their hands on their breasts were con- 
scientiously enabled to pronounce the opinion " not 
guilty." I^ter on in the session Lord Dalhousie asked 
Lord Aberdeen his intentions with reference to the 
Church of Scotland, expressing his opinion that the 
dissatisfaction of the cttreme party of nou-iutrusiouists 
and their growing demands had made it expedient to 
leave them face to face with the law. Lord Aberdeen 
replied that the measure he had intended to bring 
forward would be dropped in view both of the con- 
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siderationn ntated and of tbe oppoaition offered to it 
by the (vovernmoDt. Meanwhile the agitation gained 
ground in Scotland. Edinburgh rejected its Veto- 
Provost; and Glasgow and Perth sent anti-Veto repre- 
Hentatives as cldeni to the General A&semlity. All 
parties found fault with the Govcromeot for not dealing 
with the question, and Lord Dunfermline, late Speaker 
of the HouBe of Commons, expressed the view that their 
inaction meant "death to them." Ttie Ministry, bow- 
ever, struggled on from day to day despite several 
defeats on their Irish Registration Bill. Then followed, 
OD the I8th of May, a more serious defeat, by 36 votes, 
on tlie reduction of the duty on foreign sugars, and at 
last Sir Robert Peel moved a vote of want of confidence, 
which on the 4th of June he carried by a single vote. 
This momentous news reached the Earl of Dalliousie 
while he was enjoying with his wife the rugged scenery 
of Anan, and he returned home to watch from thence the 
tug-of-war iu a general election. 

Party feeling, already sufficiently embittered, was 
further aggravated by the enforced retirement of Lord 
Plunket. the Irish Chancellor, to make way for Lord 
Dathousie's fomiar opponent, the late Attorney-General, 
now Baron Campbell, in order that he might l>e entitled 
to a retiring pension of £4000 a year. In Scotland the 
General ABsembly proclaimed the 22ud of July as a 
day of fasting and humiliation, and isnued a pastoral 
address regarding the Lord's " controveray with ua. and 
the day of trial," which Dr. Muir and other ministers 
refused to read. It was characteristic of Lord Dalhousie 
that although he regretted this i>arty move, and scented 
"a smell of the Vatican about their address," yet he 
kept the day, as ordered, from " a natural sense of 
decency and submiission to authority." The action of 
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the General Asaembly jhiled to ftllay the Church 
controversy, and the election ran its course of hittemesa 
and strife, ending iit the return of 3G7 CoD»ervatives 
and 286 Whigs. 

On the 24th of August the Queen's Speech was read 
by the Lord Chancellor to tlie new Parliament. It 
called attention to the principle of protection as possibly 
injurious ' to the income of the State and to the interests 
of the people. In the Uouee of Lords, Lord Spencer 
moved the Address, and Lord Ripon proposed, aa an 
ameudmeut, to represent to Her Majesty that the con- 
fidence of the House and the country was not reposed 
in her present advisera. The Upper House divided the 
same day, showing a majority of 72 against the Govern- 
ment. In the House of Commons Mr. Stuart Wortley 
proposed a similar amendment, and was supported by 
Lord Bruce, in whose speech liorti Dalliouaie took a 
lively interest. The division took place on the fourth 
day of the debate, with the result that Lord Melbourne 
was defeated by a majority of 91 in a Mouse of 629 
mcmbens. 

Sir Robert Peel was now entrusted by Her Majesty 
with the task of forming a Ministry, and in <loing so he 
obtained the adbcaion of Lord Ripon, Lord Stanley, and 
Sir Jumes Graliiim, secedcrs from Lord Grey's party. 
From I/ord Aberdeen the Earl of Dalhouaie received a 
communication to the eftect ttiat there was nothing 
good enough to otfer him at present, but that " the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert- Peel and myself hold you in 
the highest estimation^ and you may rely upon it that 
you will not be lost sight of" A suggestion that he 

> nnnw nnynA a niotUoi In IS40 for * 8«1*et CommUtm to inquire into 
lai|«n dndti*. He clalnxd M ihow lh*t our UnSt coiiUinod IISO artlclM, «r 
vUeh 400 |iroda««d on fix trerago onljr £13 :lte. eub. 
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nhonld be appoint«d Commifisioner to the General 
Assembly bad been considered, but was rejected by the 
Ministry on the ground that he had t-aken too prominent 
and decided a part in the Church <)uestiou. On the 
other hand a proposal mode by Sir Robert Pee!, to 
which it was understood that Her Majesty would give 
her cordial assent, that he should be nominated for an 
appointment in the Queen's Household, was one that 
Lord Dathuusie was unwilling to accept, as being in his 
own opinion unfit for the office. He had been little in 
London, his private means were small, and he felt that ■ 
he had not that extensive circle of acquaintAuces in^f 
society which appeared to him necessary for the efficient 
discharge of the duties of a Lord in Waiting. Having 
satisfied himself that he could decline the offer with 
proper gratitude to the Queen for her gracious inten- , 
tions. Lord Dalhousie made up his mind that for the fl 
present he must relinquish all hope of public office, more " 
especially as the post of Under-Secretary in the Home 
Department, for which he thought himself best fitted, 
was already filled. Since he had expected nothing, he 
was not disappointed on his own account, but be ex- 
pressed a keen sense of regret at the omission of his 
friend Bruce from the r»nks of office, and confided to 
those nearest to him the feeling that he himself would . 
have accepted with pleasure the position of Captain of ^| 
the Yeomen of tlie Gimrd wliioh was conferred on Lord ' 
Lothian. Upon one poiut all liis friends were agreed, 
that it was his duty to transfer his home to London, 
and to take in future an active part in public affairs. 

Though the prospect of severance fiom the quiet] 
charms of home life and the scenes which he loved in 
Scotland was painful to Lord Dalhousie, and tho 
his wife's health was far from l)eing restorod, he 
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that the sacrifice must be made. Ue therefore returced 
to Scotland to put his affairs there in order, and to 
effect needful economies. For a time at leaat he would 
be prepared, as he said, " to burn the candle at both 
ends in London," and with his mind resolved he aet out 
for the metropolis, accompanie<l by his wife. He had 
not, however. pnx«edcd further thati Newcastle when 
Lady Dalhousie was taken seriously unwell, and he 
foand himself watching by her bedside as the year 1841 
gave way to its successor. 

On her recovery the journey was coutintied ; but lUi. 
before the Dalhousics took up their abode at 36 
Chesham Place it had been intimated to them by Sir 
George Couper that Her Majesty contemplated appoint- 
ing Lady Dalhousie to the post of Lady of the Bed- 
chamber in succession to Lady Sandwich, who was 
then, in December, coming into waiting for the last 
time. Lady Dalhousie was highly gratified with the 
honour, the more so becautse the idea of the appoint- 
ment originated with Her Majesty and not with the 
Miniater, while Lord Dalhousie felt additional pleasure 
to the reflection that his wife should have entered ofKce 
before himself Tlie appointment was actually gazetted 
on the 2l8t of January, 1842, on the sixth anniversary 
of their wedding. The letter in which the Queen 
graciously communicated to Lady Dalhousie her offer 
of the situatiou concluded with this kindly sentence : — 
" I am sorry to hear that your health has not been 
quite good, but I do not think that you would find 
the duties of your office very fatiguing." Lord Dal- 
bonaie felt that nothing could be more gracious, con- 
deitcending, and kind than this letter, and assured 
himself that it was only on indication of what the 
kindness of her treatment would be. But as the time 
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approached Lady Dallioimie became -very nervous, and 
suffered from coustaut attacks of tic-douloureux. Uer 
miBgiviugs were increased by the doubts which the 
Duchees of Buccieuch, Mistress of the Robefl, expressed 
to her as to her ability to stand the strain of duty ; 
and after i»ue expei'ieii<!« of it she was positively for- 
bidden by the doctors to renew the attempt. The 
Queen readily made arrangements to relieve her Lady fl 
of the Bedchamber from duty until her heuith should ^ 
prove equal tu the taak ; but the unanimous and per- 
sistent advice of her doctors constrained Lady Dalhousie 
to tender her resignation, and Lady Canning succeeded 
to her uAice. Who wouhl then have dared to prophesy 
that I>ord Dalhousie himself would in the course of a 
few years resign a higher post to Lord Canning ? 

For the present, his hopes of finding active employ-! 
ment in the service of the Crown were alternately 
buoyed up and cast down. His name was fireely 
mentioned in connection with the appointments of 
Governor of Madras and Governor of Bombay. But 
Lord Twoeddale was selected for the former, and was 
also gazetted Commandcr-iu-Chicf of the local army 
in accordance with the view "that in the present dis- 
turbed state of India, and in the lameutabte want of 
capable military men in command there, it was 
absolutely necessary that the civil Governors sent there ■ 



should hold also supreme military command as well as 
the highest civil authority." Sir George Arthur was 
sent to Bombay. t\& the year advanced, a vacancy 
occurred in the office of Lord High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands, but the same objection was raised to the 
appointment of a civilian, and it was held that here 
also the military and civil powers must be united in the 
person of the supreme authority. To make up in some 
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measure for these tUsappoiutmcutfi, affairs in Parliameot 
gave Lord Daihousie occasional opportunities for dis- 
tingiiiabinj; himself. He seconde<! the Address on the 
Qaeen's Speech, and was compliineutetl in no formal 
terms apon his success. He wa3 also Bclcctcd to take 
a part in the debate on the Property Tax Bill ; but the 
course of the discustiioii Khifte<l iiway from the line of 
hu instractious, and he remained silent^ His illscretion 
vas, however, highly commended by the Duke of 
Welliaglon, who duly appreciated a reserve which a lees 
discreet statesman, already primed with a speech, might 
not have shown. 

Mr Arbuthnot, the Duke's friend, was very assiduous 
in trying to promote tlic iutcrestD of Lord Dalliotisie, 
and coDStaotly cheered him by repetitiou of tlic en- 
couraging remarks made about him by persons high at 
Court, or by meraliers of the GoverunienL Perhaps the 
mofit valuable, and certainly the most interesting, ex- 
periences of this period of inactivity in his life were 
his visits to the Duke of Wellington. He treasured 
up numerous anecdotes of the Duke's career ; and 
full aecounU of his observations upon past e\'ents and 
current poUtica. Those only which bear upon India 
have a direct interest for the readers of this biography, 
and from them the following are selected. News 
of the miserable fate of Sir W. Macnaghten and of our 
txoope in Afghanistan had lately reached England, and 
the Duke remarked that this was only " a diaastroua 
fiiUUment" of his own "prophecy that the Afghan war 
was an eiror and would prove a failure," The behaviour 
of our troops, and their abandonment of the women 
would " vibrate in the heart of every Muaaulman from 
Pekin to Constantinople. Just look at the cQcct these 
things are having already in France ! ' That's what I 
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meant when I said that a great country like this could 
never have a little war. As soon as a great couutry 
like ours cugagca in operations, other nations watch 
what she is doing, and take advantage of it." Dealing 
with the ever-present question of political oflicera, as 
thej are called in India, the Duke condemned the 
practice of placing general officers in a position oSM 
subordination to them. " It Ls all very well," he eaid,^ 
" that the envoy at the Court of these Powers should j 
have authority to direct the officer commanding thflfl 
troops attached to that Power ; but that the Itesideot 
should have the power of directing the ojierations o^^ 
general officers in command of large bodies of troop*^ 
in detached positions, through inferior political agents 
living in their campn, is absunl. It is impossible for 
general officers, under such circumstances, to act withH 
energy and effect" His Grace also commented strongly™ 
on the incapacity of the general officers then in India, 
reviving a remark which he made in Spain, " I hope 
the French tremble as much as I do when they read 
over the list of our general officers." Lord Dalliousie. 
OS fate willed it, had not been a year in India before 
John Lawrence expressed to him even stronger and 
more disparaging views aa to the (jualifications of 
generals, and it will be seen ' that he did not hesitate 
to break down the rule of seniority and introduce the 
system of selection for brigade and divisional couiuiands 
in India. 

But the Duke was not content with a general con 
demuation. He gave chapter and verse for his opinion, 
mentioning the names of commanders -in>chicf and 
generals of divisions who had left their poetA when war 
was imminent, or proved themselves incapable in the: 

■ Vol U. clup. tlli. p. 987. 
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ooodact of it. "There was nobody wlio could say. if 
any difficulty waa made, ' Well, if you can't do it, I'll 
do it myself.' That was the way I used to do. I used 
to put myself at the head of the troops, and do the 
thiDg myself." Then, again, the pnuuang proclamations 
issued by Lord Ellenborough came under the severest 
criticisms of the Duke, though he approved of liis 
actions as generally correct. Of one of those proclama- 
tions his Grace rcmai'ked, " He says a great deal about 
hi« triumphs and the honour of the British armies ; but 
he does not a.scribe all to that great God, to whom, as 
we repeat every day, belong all the power and glory." 
When the Duke heard of Lord EUeuborough's com- 
memorative preparations, and of his intention to have 
the army drawn up in the form of a star, with the 
artillery at the points, and a throne in the centre on 
which the Govemor-Geueral was to sit, he added, *' and 
if the Govemor-Geueral is only dressed for the oeeasion 
in a strait waistcoat, the thing will be quite perfect." 
Society, as well as titatesmcn, poked their fun at the 
Governor-General. Lady Clanricai-de hearing that the 
Duke had described the proclamation as a soDg of 
triumph, pithily observed, " Well, it may be a song of 
triumph, bat it is not Solomon's aong." Lord Palmer- 
ston remarked to one of his frientU in the House, " Ellen- 
borough's business ia capital. It isn't a fox chase 
where you find your fox, run into him, and kill him ; 
but it's a stag chase, where you cutub your auinial, and 
then turn him out and hunt him again and again." 
The time came when Lord Dalhouaie had to pen 
historic proclamations as Govemor-Geueral of India, 
and the lessons he learnt in 18-t2 were not wasted. 

The Duke had somothing to say about diplomacy 
aiacK *' Fioesaiug won't do in our diplomacy. Our 
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strength is our mornl strength, and we should re 
a[>on that." His Grace's views about checks in wd 
recurred to Lord Dalhoaaie io the days of the SikI 
revolt : — " If you check n conqueror, his successes molt 
like a soowlmll. So it was with Napoleon in Portugal " \ 
and so it might have he«u in tlie Punjab had n^| 
Lonl Dathoasie stood firm and refused to move unt?^ 
he was prepared to conquer. Again, the Duke con- 
demned the practice of u man's friends defending him 
in the press, saying that " in all his life he had nev^f 
regarded such attacks, or by the press defended him- 
self, and he recommended that, statesmen should wait 
quietly until Parliament met, and then let justice be 
done to tbcm." During one of these conversations an 
interesting bat melancholy piece of biography w^H 
related concerning that eminent Governor-General, \hx 
Marquis Wellc»ley, brother to the Duke. " Notwith- 
iitanding his brilliant career, bis original fortune, his , 
high appointments, and great opportunities, he died ^| 
beggar. The East India. Comjiany lately gave him 
;£20,000, but it had melted away ; he died deeply i 
debt, and the Duke of Wellington had to jmy 
expenses of his funeral." On the empioymont 
soldiers in Afghanistan to collect taxes, the Duke 
spoke thus: — "We have always avoid€<l it in India, 
But they let them do it in A^hanistan. Weil, w 
is the consequence ? Some day there is a riot ; 
people resisting the payment of the tax, assault 
^oatteretl itotdicrs, and they kill some, llieii* courage 
rises ; theu- terror of our power is broken ; the man 
says, ' I killed one of these fellows to-day ; I will kill 
ten to-morrow ' ; and so the whole country rises upon 
us." There is only one other remark of the Du 
although it was made some years later, to which I n. 
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here refer as bearing upon evente tliat will be dealt 
wit!) hcrcftft«r. A refereocc was mode to the large 
military reductions effected by Lord Uardinge, who 
flattered himself that an era of tranquillity was opening 
for India. " I never could un<ler8tand," said the Duke, 

" why he was in such a d d hurry." The eventa 

which will be narrated in this work may induce the 
reader to concur in this criticism. 

Before Parliament rose it was announced that the 
Queen would pay a visit to Scotland as the guust of the 
Duke of Buccleach. As the Royal Guard of Archer* 
would he required, under I^ord Elcho, to take their 
share in the proceedings, I^ord Dalhousie, who was now 
a Major-General in the corpa, returned to his own castle 
to prepare for the ceremony. The royal passage was 
delayed by fog and other difficuHiefl, an<l after »eventy- 
twu hours spent on hoard her yacht, Her Majesty 
landed at Granton pier on the Ist of September, 
anxious to get to her destination as quickly as possible. 
The crowds of loyal Scots broke all bounds, and the 
archers were cither driven in towards the Queen's 
carriage, so that their ofHcers were actually crushed 
gainst it, or else left hopelessly outride tlic proces- 
sion. Much disappointment was caused to the public 
of Edinburgh by the rapid progress of the royal party, 
and fears were entertained lest the illuminationH which 
had 1>eeD prepared should be given up in order to mark 
this feeling. But the Queen, with her gracious tact, 
airODged for a procession through the city on another 
day, and her triumphal progress was then rewarded by 
a "deep tremendous roar of popularity and one uni- 
versal flutter of happiness." 

Nor was Her Slajeaty forgetful of a former member 
of her household. For on Sunday the 4th of September 
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she drove quietly over to Dalhotmie Cattle, and without 
previous notice paid a visit to the Earl and his Countesa. 
Of this visit Lord Dalhousie naturally recorded a full 
account, and since he narrates the whole of his conveisa* 
tions with the Prince and with Her Majesty, I am con- 
strained to throw doubt upon the proof of the " some- 
what haughty courtesy which in later years grew npon 
him," alFonied by the alleged fact that " he playfully 
reminded Her Majesty that the last English sovereign 
who had approached the castle, Henry IV., never gained 
admission."' Not having received any intimation of 
the intended visit, and ouly seeing Prince Albert on the 
gravel in front of the castle, Lord Dalhousie approachcd_ 
his illustrious visitor. 



Am I e&me itp from ihe lernee, th« Prince laughingly buI 
" Lord D:iIhou>ie, wo have come to sec your fortrcs*." I crii 
from a ditlance, " 1 am quite ready to give ap the keys to yoar 
Royal HighnoH ; and to your Mjtjealy," I added, ae the lady wti« 
«atfl in the phaeton turned round nnd showed mo the foaturea 
the Queen ! By thin time I atood hut in hand by the side of t1 
phaotoR, and aucwcrod tho littlo qu«ition« which she put to mo. 
Sitting at the door, she looked up at the arma and the drawlMii 
slitti, Hiid I told bur of the age uf the cutitic, and that the bit' 
sovereign from England who hiu) placed himself beforu it wis 
Uenry IV, After a moment's pause, she hoped that Lady 
Dalhousie was quite well. I hniubly thankoil Her Majwly, and 
added that Lady Ualhousie coold not know that Her Majesty was 
there, and I asked for permission to send for her. 



A 



In the autumn I..ady Dalhousie and her husband 
resumed their residence in Chcshum Place. The health 
of the former compelled them to live a quiet life, and i 
the passing away of the year 1842 brought the retlectioafl 
that, despite many trials, the twelve months had not 
been without their compensations of happiness. 

' BvltTs a/ India, tlin MurqaU of DklboDsi«, p. 37. 
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Those triala were indeed but small when compared 
with the sacceseion of sorrows which fell upon him dur- 
ing the five yeaiB which have formed the subject of this 
chapter. For during them he had had to witness and 
endeavour to cheer his father's failing health and facul- 
ties, to mourn his death, and the appallingly sudden end 
of hia beloved mother; to watch with ever-iucreasing 
anxiety his wife's delicacy of constitution ; to stru^le 
against the heavy debt which he found upon his estate ; 
to see himself only the more deeply inyolved by his 
defeat in the lawsuit for the property which he had 
hoped would extricate him from all difficulties ; and 
more than once to be passed over for office, though he 
had powerful friends, and had manifested beyond all 
question his fitness for responsibility. But behind the 
clouds that those five years had banked up, he was now 
to descry the silver streak of active employment in the 
service of his country ; and in the successes which 
speedily attended his entry into official life, it will be 
aeen tluit the years of waiting were years of discipline 
rich in their reward. 
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1848. On the 24tb of January, 1843, Lord Dulhouaie returned 
home from (linncr to find a letter from the Duke o; 
Wellington informing him that his commission 
Captain of Deal CastJe had hecn signed. " Thia was m' 
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first public office," be records in his diary ; " and I 
told it not from the Crown or from the Miutster, but 
of his own gift and goodwill, from the foremost man in 
all the world." On the 29th of January the Captain 
took poesession of the Ctutle, receiving " a return of 
the garrison, cousiating of myself, a lieutenant, a porter, 
and eight gunners, all of whom, except myself, were 
reiK)rted unfit for service." But it waa not until the 
middle of May that he and his family settled down in 
residence at the old fortress built in the reign of Henry 
Vin., with its six bastions and round tower, to which 
Lord Carrington, the lost Captain but one, had added 
its modem and more commodious rooms. In the middle 
of October the Duke of Wellington, Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, held a Court of Lode-manoffe at 
Dover, and to this the Captain of Deal was summoned, 
together with the Lieutenant of Dover, and the Captains 
of Walmer Castle, Sandown Castle, Archclifte Fort, 
Moats Bulwark, and some minor forts. The jurisdiction 
of the Court had not then been subjected to the regula- 
tions afterwards introduced by the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1854. Its powers in 1843 are thus described by 
Lord Dalhousie : — " The Court is a Pilot Court, called 
of Lode-manage, signifying, I believe, the management 
of ladeo vessels. It has <!Ontrot of the pilots of the 
Cinque Ports, who enjoy, with the Trinity House pilots, 
the privilege of piloting ships up the river, and on these 
adjoining coasts," A further duty was that of testing 
the efficiency of candidates for the office of pilot, and 
the Captain of Deal, with his customary energy, took 
an active part in the examination, the Duke concluding 
the proceedings bysweaiing-in the selected candidatea 
and warning them to cultivate sobtiety. 

Ad opportunity soon occurred for employing Lord 
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Dalboasie'ii abilities to better purpose in the public 
service, and " the turn in the long lane " was reached. 
Lord Fitzgerald and Vescj, President of the Board o( 
Control, died suddenly, and I^ord Ripon took his place ini 
the middle of May, 1843. In the consequent shuffling of J 
the ministerial cards, Mr. Gladstone became President of 
the Board of Trade, and Lord Dathousie was appoints 
his Vice-President. On the 25th of May Sir Robert' 
Peel wrote to intimate that Her Majesty cordiallyj 
approved of the appointment, and nothing remained 
he done except to admit the new Vice-President as 
member of the Privy Council. The function was fixedl 
for the 10th of June, and it was then very nearly post- 
poned owing to an untowaid mistake, which is described,! 
in the diary in the following words : — ^| 

ToKlaf at 3 o'clock I drove up to tlie door of Buckiii{;l>Ain 
Piilaeu to »ttcnd a Privy Council, at wliicli I ww to be (M-orn iii. 
Whoa J got out at the door the page looked doubtingly and die- ^ 
pleuedly at my attire, and aaid, "My Lord, I am afraid yon arftfl 
not projwrly dressed." Now 1 bad flnttcrod niywU thiit I w»» " 
particularly well dreeeed to-day, aod I was accordingly mucfa 
huffed by the page's eriticism. He explained, however, tliat 
everybody must bo in uniform ; and Lord Exeter, who just th«D 
cone IB, fully dressed, confirmed the statement. I then perc«ived 
tlut I was in a proper scrape. I was not in uniform ; I had no 
uniform hero ; mine was at Deal Castle ; what on earth was I to 
do t A knot of ministers ^thered round us : " You had better 
go to Douro's and put on his red coat — that will do," said the 
Dttke at last. " But I am not a soldier, sir," I suggested. " Never 
mind. You're a volunteer, or in the militia, or the yeomanry, or 
something ; anything will do," be pornstod. Th«n Buccleucb 
offered me hi» Archer's uniform. " II will never fit me ; it will be 
far too large," I said. " Never mind," said the old I>uke again, 
" they'll only say you've got \\ bad tailor, that's all ! " At last it 
was agreed I should try to got Buccleucb's uniform, and to be 
back in time. I ran downstairs, went ever so far down the Mali 
to Buccleuch'a carriage. Drove to Montagu House, rushed ur 
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ttAirtt to the Duko'* droasicigrooiu, iinil there, by groat good tuck. 
I found Kamel. Poor " Mr. Ramble's " face expresaed the utmost 
utoniihnieiit when I deniAiideil His Grace's Arcber'a uniform ; but 
when he understood the emergency, nothing couUI exceed his 
willingneAs. I drew on everything as fast as I could drag. Th« 
trouterv, to be sure, wore «ome incbei too long, &nd the coat most 
liberal in ila length of waist ; the arms Goemod to mo to be down 
to the tips of my fingers, &iid the collar to rise, I know not how 
far, above my vitrs. Still I was only too thankful to get them, 
and I hurried back to the palace. There I arrived full a quarter 
of an hour before I was wanted, mid found to my great ease that 
Mr. Pemberton, who had come to be sworn in as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Comwnll, had gone ofT on the same errand, and bad 
not yet returned. He also arrived in time. 



The ceremony was concluded without any remark ; 
but a few days afterwartU Prince Albert observed with 
a emile to Lord DalhouHie, us he passed at a levt^c, " I 
see yea have got on your official dress," " Yea, sir," 
replied the Vice-President, " it i8 the first time I have 
worn it; and happily this time, sir, the coat is my 
own." 

Sir Robert Peel had warned Lord Dalhousie that he 
would have a busy time in his new office, and hiu words 
were not belied by the facts. Not only hiid the Vice- 
President to take charge of the business of the Board 
of Trade in the Upper House, but he was also called 
npoD to assist other departments in the conduct of their 
Bills, and to fill up gaps in debate. He found ready 
help at hand in his private secretary at the Board, Mr. 
Courtenay, who afterwards accompanied him to India. 
Mr. Gladstone lent him all his own papers and memo- 
randa, and assured his colleague that, for himself, he 
woald '* not exchange this office of Trade for any other 
department in the Government, as he fomid it in the 
highest degree interesting." As showing the volume 
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of work which devolved upon I-ord Dalhouaie, the fol- 
lowiog extrata may bo made from his diary of the L6th 
of July :^ 

For Boae lime tbe Chati«eUor of (be £zchaqii«r had let in« 
klone ftbout ihu «ug*r il»ii«», und I wu in hopoe it mu to be put 
on otlier shoulders, but he Bgun c&mo to the chju;ge. The Duke 
<)Mired me to bring him tbe pftpora, and on Monday he aaid to 
mc. " Ah, the Sugar Bill oomea on bo-nigliU You hoi) bett«r 
anawsr Lord MontMgie, and J will back yoo up.'* I went off in 
dnpair to the office. Here wan my ]K>utton. That night I was 
to defend the sugar duties, of which 1 know nothing, against Lord 
Moiiteagle, vrho had made this and similar subjects the study of 
his hfe. The same night there wn« the Scotch Church, on which 
Lord Aberdeen had bullied me to speak ) and on th« following day 
there n-ai the Canada Corn Bill, which I had to introduce, and 
which was to be my official dthvi. I did my beet, and went to 
the House most miaerable. Then, to my great delight, Lord Hont- 
ugle orowed the House, and said that, a* a treaty with Brazil 
ma iu progress, he should postpone his remarks. I felt like a 
culprit reprievM). 

Thus relieved, Lord Dalhouaie devoted his att«DtioD 
to the Canada Wheat Bill, by which CaQadiao wheat 
was to be subjected to a reduced duty of only one 
ioBtead of five sbilliugs a quarter, us against four shil- 
Uugs a quarter imposed upou wheat grown iu the United 
States, ground in Canada, and imported into the United 
Kingdom. On the 4th of July, 1843, he moved that 
their Lordshi(« should go into Committee, making on 
excelleut speech, which drew fortli lugh praise from 
Lord Stanhope and the Duke of Richmond. The 
motion was carried by a majority of thirty-two soon 
after midnight, and the Duke of Welliugton informed 
Mr. Arbuthnot that he had never heard anything better 
done, adding that Lord Dalhousie's success, and his 
early admission to the Cabinet, were perfectly assured. 
The speech was a thoroughly business-like speech, and the 
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force and tact which diHtinguiahed it were as telling as 

kitfi well-argued aubfltHtice. 

But while the Vice-Prcaident was bv no means 

.insensible to the compliments bestowed upon him by 
stateameii whose opinion he valued, he prized even more 
highly the upprobtttiou of bis own conscience and the 
gratitude of those who would be nffcctcd by the meaHure« 
in hiH charge. After he had carried through the Coal- 
whippers Bill on the I7th of August, he was delighted 

Iwith a visit paid to him and to Mr. Shaw Lefe%'re by a 
small deputation who came to thank Govcrumcnt for 
what it had done. In writing about this Bill, he bad 
referred to the class for whose benefit it was drawn up 

^as being "kept systematically in a state of the grossest 
subjection and degradation by the publicans, by whom 
they were engaged for hire." The thanks of the dele- 
gates of coal-whippera. whose parting words were, " If 
the prayers of many poor children now starving in 
poverty, and who will be relieved of it by this Bill, can 
be of any use, you will have your reward,"^appealed 
direct to his heart, and went far to lighten the lalwurs 
of the Session now falling upon him with a sudden stress. 
He was not without other rewards; for as the storm 
of indignation against Lord Ellenborotigh increased in 
volume, Lord Dalhousie's name was wid<;ly mentioned 
in connection with the oftice of Governor -General. 
DuKng the recess, the Captain of Deal Castle gained 
practical experience of the advantages of railway com- 
munication, and constantly travelled up and down to 
town for the transaction of his public business. In 
December he and his wife moved into their new house 
in London, at 21 Hyde Park Gardens, and there at 
midnight on New Year's Eve he penned, as usual, bts 
thanks to God for all he had given during the past 
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twelve months, and looked fora-ard to the fiiture " with 
brighteniDg hopes." 
1H4. , Tlic ncn'ous fainting fita to which Lady Dalhoueie 
WAS subject continued to aSc«t her health in 1844, and 
their little daughter, Susan, took the scarlet fever in 
February. The dread of infection proved s source of 
some inconvenience to Lord Dalhousie, who found himself 
not only unable to visit certain houses, but " afraid even 
to pass to windward of them." The Duke of Wellington, 
to whom he mentioned this difficulty, humorously told 
the story of a family to which infection had been carried H 
by the neglect to wash the clothes of a doil belonging ™ 
to a small patient. But His Grace added tbat he had 
no fears for himself, and Lord Dalhousie was therefore 
at liberty to continue those visits to the great man 
which he so thoroughly enjoyed. During one of them, 
the Duke gave his opinion of Lord Gough, whom he 
described as " no tactician," and expressed grave fears 
as to the havoc which sickness, due to the overflow of 
the Indus, was playing with the British army in Sind. 
When the crisis arose in the Punjab, the Governor- 
General had reason to call to mind the words then 
spoken. 

In Parliament the Vice-President of the Board added 
fresh laurels to those he had already won. Upon 
railways, telegraphs, customs duties, and the duties 
upon foreign wool, he spoke frequently ; but the two 
special occasions which brought him into the front 
rank of debaters were the discasaion of the Import 
Duties on the 13th of June 1844, and the third reading 
of the Sugar Duties Bill ou the 2ud of July. On the 
first of these, Lord Mouteagle moved, in a long ami 
powerfiil speech, the appointment of a Committee to 
consider the eifect of the import duties upon foreign 
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trade, home industries, the revenue, and the general 
prosperity of the empire. The whole brunt of opposing 
thiH motion fell upon Lord Dalhousie, for not e. member 
of the Government rose to support him. The abstention 
of the front benc:h from debate was due to the f&ct that 
the principles of uonimcrcial policy on whi{;h the Cabinet 
had agreed were most diataatcful to the bulk of their 
own followers, wliile they fell short of what the advocates 
of &ee trade demanded. The Duke himself, in private 
conversation after the debate, admitted that had he 
spoken, he would have gone " on the other tack " ; and 
Lonl Clarendon, who followed T^ord Dalhounie, com- 
plimented him on his speech, and declared that he was 
evidently a free trader. It was no light task for 
so young a man to steer clear of the rocks upon which 
his party was fated to founder, and to answer Lord 
Mouteagle without lo»iiig votes. In moving, on the 
2nd of July, the third reading of the Sugar Duties Bill, 
by which sagnr imported from British possessions was 
to pay 24a. per cwt., with an addition of five per cent, 
while foreign sugur, not grown by alave labour, was to 
pay 34s. per cwt., with the same addition. Lord Dal- 
housie received the highest compliments from Lords 
Montcagle, Ashburton, and Brougham, but again not a 
Cabinet Minister opened his mouth ; wliile Lord Ripou, 
a former Chancellor of the Kxchequer, discreetly slipped 
sway. The country, however, which read the debate, 
was not alow in rendering to the Vice-President the 
credit doe to Iiim for his conduct in the difficult position 
in which he was placed. Public opinion endorsed the 
remark of Lord Monteagle that " it was impossible to 
have made a more clear and satisfactory statement of 
a complicated question than that of the Noble EarL" 
The Bill bad previoiuily encountered opposition in the 
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Commons, and on tbe 1 4th of June the Government had 
sustained a defeat by twenty votes, when on the motion 
of Mr. Miles the duty was reduced to 203. per cwt. 
Three days later, however. Sir Robert I*eel announced 
his resolution to propose a duty on augar, the produce 
of British colonial po&sessions, at 24a. per cwt., which in- 
volved adherence to his previous intentions, notwith- 
standing tbe decision arrived at on the 1 4th of the month, 
and of " abiding by tbe engagementa we have made and 
the principles we profess." The principles professed had 
reference to the policy of penalising slave-grown sugar. 
His motion was then carried in Committee by a majority 
of twenty -two votes, but tbe proceedings showed plainly 
that the large majority which had been returned to 
support the Prime Minister could not be relied upon. 
The agricultural and old Tory party conadcred them- 
selves betrayed, and the Young England party, supported 
by Diaroeli, ranged it«clf on the side of the malcontenta. 
The Prime Minister wos personally unpopular, and Sir 
James Graham and Mr. Gladstone bad ulso given 
offence to many of their leader's followers. It was 
therefore a matter for congratulation when Lord 
Dalhousie successfully piloted the Bill through ita last 
stages. 

These indications of a rising storm in the ranks of 
the Tory party, and the pulilic confidence which Lord 
Dalhousie bad inspired by bis conduct both at the 
Board of Trade and in the House of Lords, lent weight 
to a revival of the rumour that he would be sent 
to India. The Court of Directors, acting upon their 
own rights, had suddenly recalled Lord EUcnborough, 
a measure which tbe Duke stigmatised as "a groM 
poUtical outrage," and to which the Government replied 
by recommending the retiring Governor-General to the 
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Queen for promotiou to an Earldom aod to the dignity 
of the Grand Crostt of the Bath. The name of Lord 
Dalhousie wa^ suggested for the vacancy ; but he waa 
considered too young for the post, and Sir Henry 
Hardinge was transferred from the chief military com- 
mand to the highest civil office in India. 

Lord Dalhouaie found consolation for any disappoiut- 
ment he might have felt in redoubled attention to his 
ofticial duties. On the 19th of August he writes :~ 

Am toon W ihe Railway Bill huil reuhed a certain poiot, 
UUdslonc spoke to mo rwpocting the system lo be pursued iii sul>' 
mitting mU nilw^y Mbemea to An inquiry by the BoikM o( Trade 
prevktiuly to tbeir being Uid before <i Committee of tbe Le^sU- 
um. He statod that, with Houf>e of Commons uegotiutioiix uiid 
Cabinets, it vm almost impossiblu for the Preiidciit to undertake 
any furtlier active functions, and tbe charge muBl fall upon the 
Vioo-Preiideiit. Beside* thiu, owbig to the large ntiike which bin 
father and his fnmily hod in railway property tbrotif;h the sharea 
tbcy held, he felt himself almost riitually dihtqiialified from acting 
at bead of the Railway Board ; ami thus sl double necessity arose 
(or propoong to me to take charge of the formation and ilirection 
of the new system. Of course I at once as«ontcd, and wrote to 
him lltat I was the urvant of the public, ami willing to labour 
ID it* service as long and as far as health would unable me to 
do so. 

The new duties which he so readily accepted in- 
volved the reception of numcroua deputations and close 
Btudy of complicated and rival enterprises entailing 
huge outlay of capital, as well as decisions upon 
intricate and difficult quefitions, while the greatest care 
bad to be taken to prevent any information as to tbe 
final verdict becoming known before it appeared in 
the GaztUe. It was a period of gigantic speculation, 
stimulated by the easy state of the money market, and 
in Kent alone there were four sets of projectors anxious 
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to add their lince to that which was already iu workiug 
order. By December, 248 Bills had been lodged at the 
Board of Tratle for introductioD in the next Seaaion, 
and a thorough examiuatton of their plana and estimates 
of traffic had to be instituted. No vacation or teat was . 
possible to Lord Dalhousie. Between the 4th of fl 
Decemljer, 1843, and the 15th of December, 1844, he ^ 
had only been once, for four days together, absent from 
Loudon, and until the Ist of December had spent 
only two nights out of town. Even when in December 
he went for a few days to Deal, the Vice-Preaident left 
his house at 5 a.m. for London, and returned late at 
night. Upon the top of all this work, there had fallen 
grave trouble and anxiety for bis wife, whose health 
in her then delicate situation would affect the realisa- 
tion of their most cherished hopes. The diary for the 
year closed with this remark : " I write in my bedroom, 
low, difipirited, and ill, just in the mood to think less 
of giving welcome to the young year, whoso birth the 
bells are announcing, than of bidding farewell to the 
gloomy parting of 1844." 
iwfi. The new year brought no relaxation in the stress of 
work, though reputation atid honours came in rapid 
succession. It was indeed an annus mirahitis. Before H 
it closed. Lord Dalhousie had twice been appointed ™ 
President of the Board ; in April he was given the 
Colonelcy of the King's Own Light Infantry Raiment 
of Militia ; in November the Corporation of the Trinity 
House elected him as an Elder Brother In the room of 
Earl Grey, deceased ; in the next month he became Lord 
Clerk Register of Scotland ; and, to crown all, at thirty* 
three years of age he took his seat in the Cabinet when 
Sir Robert Peel resumed office, on the failure of Lord 
John Russell to form a Cabinet. Uls prodigious powers 
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of vork, his immcDse force of will, and his single- 
miDded devotion to public duty, justified these 
succeastis. 

The jear, however, opened with a series of di»- 
appointmenta Gladstone had, for some months past, 
»een that he was approaching a crisis in his career, and 
the attitude of his miud at this time is described in 
Lord Dalhousie's account of a converaatiou between 
them which took place on the 29th of Januaiy. 

He fe]t tho sUip, he snid, to b« inovitHble, h« had aeen it 
iipproaching for a. year, it w&s most painful to incur the res[)otiu- 
bility of leaving the Goveriimeut al nucb a time, nn<I to quit men 
with whom he had been associated, but ho considered that be 
iroald loM all character for erer and become utterly wortblenii 
as a pablic mAn, if ho romnined in the Cabinet actively pro- 
moting kn additional grant to Maynooth, againgi which botJi in 
speechoa and in printed worka he bad borne the incjtt jiolemn 
iMtimony that man could give. He left me impressed with a 
high senso of the honour and strict uprigbtnesH of his conduct in 
this emergenejr. 

Bat even upon Mi'. Gladstoue'ti resignation, Sir 
Robert Peel was not immediately in a position to give 
to Lonl Dalhousic such recognition as he acknowledged 
to be due to so able and loyal a supporter. In a long 
interview he explained the necessity of strengthening 
his debating power in the House of Commons, and set 
forth his reasons for wishing to bring Mr. Sidney 
Herbert into the Cabinetu Admitting that Lord 
DaUiouBie, by his successful administration and his 
services to the party, hod earned a full title to be 
raised to that dignity, he regretted that for the present 
he could offer him nothing more than the post of 
President at the Board of Trade, with Sir George 
Clerk as his Yicc-Predident. Lord Dalhousie accepted 
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the position without protest or even a moment's 
hoiitation, nBBuring the Prime Minister that he had 
no thought but for the public good, and thai he 
readily acquiesced id his decision. Gladstone'it seces- 
sion meant a serions addition to the labours of the 
new Presidents By the middle of May the railway 
department of the Board bad pronounced ita opinion 
upon schemes contemplating the construction of not 
lees than 7000 miles of line, with an outlay of from 
140 to 150 millions of capital. The many promoteis fl 
who iiiiled to secure the approval of the Board carried 
their disappointment and hostility into society and 
into I'arliament'. I^ady Jersey canvassed for the 
brt>ad gauge " because the London and Birmingham 
line came too near to Middleton Park " ; and Lady 
Aileehury "swept society from side to side" to catch 
recruits for the cause of the narrow gauge. One 
iuHueutial capitalist enlisted the support of his relative 
Lord Brougham in behalf of his project, with the 
result that several passages of arms between that peer 
and Lord Dalbousic ensued in the House of I^rds. 
These scenes were so frequent, that on one occasion, 
when the latter appeared in the House, he heard his 
friends remark, " Here comes the badger." Bat it 
was in the House of Commons that Mr. Gladstone's 
help was most missed, and in a conflict between the 
Board's recommendation and that of the i^arliamentary 
Committee in regard to the Oxford and Wolverhampton 
Railway, Sir Robert Peel, on the 30th of June, 1845, 
threw over Sir George Clerk and the Board of Trade 
in favour of the Committee, ol)ser\*ing, " I shall 
exercise no influence to support the decision of the 
Board of Trade." Lord DaUiousie, who had no lack 
of courage, at once expressed to the Prime Minister bis 
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aense of disappointnieQt at the lack of support accorded 
by the Goveniment to its own (lepartment ; and, wish- 
ing to avoid auy repetition of such an incident, lie 
drew up a scheme for revising the work of the Railway 
Board, which would relieve it of the obligation to frame 
rceommcndfttious on the plans examined by it. This 
scheme was adopted by the Govermnent ; and in laying 
it on the table of the House of Lords, the Pro«ident 
claimed credit for the past work of the Board, showing 
that ID the vast majority of instances its repoi-t.s had 
been confirmed by the examinations of the Committees. 
A glance at the proceedings of Parliament indicates 
the wide range of study and preparation which the 
work of the Session entailed upon the President of 
the Board of Trade. Apart from the railway clauww 
consolidation, and railways under several other heads, 
other measuree such as banking, bills of exchange, coat 
trade, poor law amendment, land clauses coni^olidation, 
and sugar duties, were either introduced or supported 
by the overworked peer. On one occasion he sat up 
till 6 A.M. writing a memorandum on the Duke of 
Sotomay^s claim under treaties with Spain to have 
Cuba sugar admitted on tlic footing of the most- 
favoured nation. But his influence in affairs of State 
was not restricted to the businesa of his own office. 
Before the autumn of 1845 it was obvious that the 
Government must either resign its trust and leave the 
way clear for the Whigs, or else deal itself with the 
question of the repeal of the Corn Laws. Feel's open 
mind had gradually been gi"ng way to conviction, and 
Ziord Dalhousie had already noticed the reluctance of 
ministers to take part in debates that might compel 
them to declare pubficly the articles of their political 
faith on the subject of free trade. It was well known 
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that Sir Robert himself felt unequal to the task and 
hod transferred to Sidney Herbert the duty of replying 
to Cobden'fl "dairy-farming" speech, delivered iu the 
House of Commons on the I3th of March, 1845. The 
Anti-Corn Law League had carried conviction to other 
minds than those of the hungry masses, and when the 
diaetuse of the potato in Ireland and the failure of crops 
in England spread the flood of distress and agitation 
over the land, the hard logic of facte crumpled up the 
flimsy divisions of party and the weak defences of 
political consistency. In this state of public anxiety, 
the Ministry had to make up its mind what course to 
pursue, and Lord Dalhousie was consulted. What he 
thought aud what he lioid are recorded in his diary. 
" I have always thought, and think still, that on their 
present footing the Corn Laws cannot stand ; and I 
only hope that it may be found practicable to make the 
change gradually." 

But when Peel consulted his colleagues he found 
that some doubted the necessity for any extreme 
measures, and hardly two agrectl as to the nature of 
the remedies or palliatives they would adopt. At last 
a definite proposal was submitted to the Cabinet, in- . 
volving the suspension by Order in Council of import fl 
duties on grain, the summoning of Parliament to " 
sanction this order, and an undertaking by the Govern- 
ment to legislate after the recess. Lord Dalhousie's 
comments upon this suggestion were characteristic of] 
the man. It seemed to him more straightforward toj 
leave the rcsponaibility for legislation to the opposition, 
and not to open the ports before the law opened them 
by its own operation. His counsels are thus recorded 
in his own words :— 
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If yoa ibould come to the conclusion thvt the law cAnnot 
be DaintaiDed, and that juBiice to the community requiroi its 
abrogation, aay so to the Qnoen. The politicMl [Kirty of which 
;ou am the leaden, eelecte<l you as their o))anipiuns, anil obtained 
for you official power* in the full eonfldeiiue that you woulil 
maintain tbaso protocttve lawa. Yon are therefore bound in 
faoaour not to oae the power to conferred upon you, for the 
purpose of deatroying thoce lawe, You drove your opponent* 
front office because they wished to alter thoae laws. Aa you 
now think they ought to bo altered, you are bound in houoor 
to rolinquiiih to thorn the power of which you iloprived them, 
in order that they may alter them as ifaoy proposed. I'hat is 
my opinion, and so I would act. 

It might have beon better for the party, although 
not for the country, had this advice been followed. In 
the Cabinet only three of the Prime Minister's colleagues, 
Lord Aberdeen, Orahaui, and Sidney Herbert, were of 
one mind with Sir Robert PeeL Nothing therefore was 
done except to place a large order for food-etutfa in the 
markets of the United States as a temporary expedient. 
Meanwhile Lord John Ru»tcU seized the opportunity 
to declare himself in favour of total repeal, and in his 
letter, dated the 22nd of November, to his constituents at 
Edinburgh, he called upon the nation to unite with one 
heart and voice, and to give to the Government " the 
excuse they seek. . . . Let the removal of restrictions 
on the admission of the main articles of food and 
clotbiug, U8cd by the masses of the people, be required 
in plain terms, as useful to all great interests and indis- 
pensable to the prioress of the nation." The earnest 
and prompt response of the nation to this appeal left 
Peel no alternative but to attempt to convince his 
coUeagues of the necessity for a gradual repeal of 
protective duties. In this he failed, and therefore 
reaolved to resign. 
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Od the 1 1 tL of DocQmbcr Lord Jobu Russell 
received Her Majesty's commands to form an «d 
miniatratioD, and he commeDced his task with »a 
assurance of support from the outgoing Prime Minutter. 
But uu the 20lh of the same mouth he presented his 
homblc duty to the Quoeu, and informed Her Atajesty 
that " in one instance " he had failed to secure the 
co^jperatioD of his own party, and could only r^ard 
" the task as hopeless." Lord Howick entertained an 
insuperable objcetiou to Polmcrston's holding the seala 
of the Foreign Office, and Palmerston held that this 
objection rendered it "still more impoesihle than it^H 
was before for lue to take any other office." There" 
was nothing for it except the return of Peel and his 
colleagues to office, and Lord John Russell was ready 
to assure his opponent that he in his turn would give 
bim reasonable support in effecting a peaceable settle- 
ment " of a question which," as Russell had informed 
Her Majesty, " if not so settled, may in an adverse state 
of affairs cause a fearful convulsion." Once more ibe 
opinion of Lord Dalhousie was invited upon the new 
situation created by these events. He first inquired 
whether the extreme sgrieultunil party had been ofiered 
the opportunity of fonning a government if they could. 
When he was told that the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Stanley, Mr. Groulbum, and the Duke of Bucclcuch had 
declared that it would be "a farce to attempt it," he 
submitted to the chief of his party the view tiiat he 
was " entirely free to reassumc the Government on such 
principles as he might then profess, and to propose to 
Parliament such measures as he and his colleagues 
might decide to be necessary." On tliis understanding 
he himself retumetl to the post he had so lately 
vacated, and on the 23rd of December, in consequenco 
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of the resignation of Lord Stanley, attended Court 
and was promote*! to a seat in the Cabinet, Sir Robert 
Peel, iu expressing his owu gratification at the bestowal 
of thia dignity, and reminding him of the handsome way 
in which he had foi^ne at the opening of the year a 
reward he had even then so fully earned, added that 
the Queen had graciously intimated her cordial satis- 
faction at having Lord Dalhonsie as one of her con- 
fidential advisers. If there was an}'thing to mar the 
pleasure of hiu returu to the Board of Trade, it 
was the recollection that on the 30th of November, 
although it was Sunday, he had been obliged to keep 
open the doors of his office for the reception of railway 
plans and schemes. When miiluight struck, exactly 800 
plans had been brought iu. " What is to be done with 
them ? " was the question plaintively put to himself as 
he entered once more on the duties of his office. 

The next year was one of stress and storm in which I8«e. 
many political reputations foundered, but Lord Dalhouaie 
saw himself courted by both parties. He remained 
faithful to the best section of his own party, and yet 
hefore the year closed ho had twice refused office firom 
the Whigs. In January he took the usual oaths of 
office as Lord Clerk Register before the Judges of the 
Court of Session in Edinburgh, and after attending the 
Register House, returned to London. Although the 
Duke of Wellington eulogised in the House of Lords 
Peel's conduct in reassuming the responsibihties of Prime 
Minister in order that the Queen's Government might 
be carried on, the growing signs of a split in the party 
did not escape Lord Dalhousie. The utmost wtiich he 
allowed himself to hope was that Sir Robert would carry 
hia proposals for free trade iu com and for the gradual 
repeal of the Corn Laws ; but he fully expected that if 
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tbat measure did pass, the OovemmeDt would not 
survive its own success. It pained Lord Dalhousie to ^ 
eee how the Duke's sympathies with the Ministry were ^^ 
cooling, and how bitterly the protectionists in the Tory j 
party were opposing the inevitable. Ub own con- ^ 
tributioD to the passage of the Act for repealing the 
Com Laws was a speech of nearly three hours' duration, 
delivered on the 28th of May to dissatisfied but 
attentive hearers by a speaker who describes himself as 
" exhausted in body and almost worn out in mind." 
Despite the interruptions of the Duke of Kichmond, who 
called Lord Dalhouaie " once a protectionist, not so now," 
it was a complete success, and Lord George Beutinck 
described it as " equal to Lord Stanley's both in power 
and eloquence." 

The work of his own department was overwhelming ■ 
without the addition of other duties, however imperative. 
One more than usually onerous task was the condnct of j 
a Bill to enable Railway Companies to wind up their ' 
affairs, coupled with a sessional order regulating the 
course of the House of Lords in the treatment of 
railway Bills. A committee of members of the Govern- 
ment had been appointed, at the close of the previous 
year, to consider the effect of so enormous a mass of i 
capital being locked up in railway enterprise, and they 
had a<Wocated measures for an abatement of the evil by ^J 
undertaking a selection of lines. The House ofV 
Commons resolved, however, that there should be no 
restriction or selection. In this difliculty. Lord Dalhousie, 
after much opposition from his colleagues, but with the 
strong support of Gladstone, compromised matters by 
accepting the offer of Sir Robert Peel to propose certain 
resolutions providing that no Bill should be read a thirtl 
time until a meeting had been held representing one- 
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third of the whole stock of the Company, ami until 
three-fifths of such repreaentativcs liad resolved to 
proceed with their Bili. These resolutions were ordered 
to be printed by the House of Lords on the 27th of April, 
1846, and were made sessional orders. The evil wliich 
the President had long apprehended from the exccasive 
inrush of all loanable capital into railway speculations 
was DOW evident to all. By the Bills already before 
Parliament the amount of capital i)ltidgGd tu railway 
entorpriae exceeded 304 millions eterliug. The coat of 
articles used in construction had moreover increased 
enormously since the estimates were framed, and the 
difference between the market prices of shareis and those 
mliug when the railways were first projected was 
considerable. Numbers of investors wished to release 
themselves from their improvident engagementB, and the 
proposals just mentioned were devised to give tlietii a 
chance of relief. Had he been allowed a free hand, Lord 
Dalhousie would from the first have secured for the 
public an effective control by the State over railway 
extension, and would have treated the new system of 
communication as a national concern. Failing the 
adoption of that strong course, he would have restricted 
Icgijslative sanction to schemes for which a clear public 
advantage, either commercial or strategic, could be 
proved. But when the Government shrank from the 
odium of selection and restriction, he accepted the only 
check possible for arresting, if there was yet time, the 
widespread ruin which he foresaw as a consequence of 
the mania of speculation. His private comment upon 
the result of his endeavours was : " This measure will do 
good as far as it goes, but I would gladly have seen it 
go a good deal further." A mere glance at the Acts of 
Parliament passed in the ninth and tenth years of the 
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reign of Queen Victoria is sufficient to mark the excessive 
labours of this period of office ; and the following extract 
shows that the pressure (xintinued to the very end. On 
the '28tb of Juno Lord Dalhousie writes: — 

On Moiwliiy i>ni1 Tueaday vre had the Cuitoms Bill, »nd x 
motion of Lord Aahburton'*, the trhoI« of which rwtod od mc aloDC. 
Wv bud long de)Mt««. I was well buUd and bad|;ered uid was 
on my I^ perpottinlly. Aft«r eercral very narrow diriiiona, hik) 
k great deal of acriiuontoiui uilk on the |»rt of Uie proteetJoaiate, 
wo got the mal{«r through. 

When this sentence was written in his diary, the 
Cabinet had already on the 26th of June decided to 
resign. The events which led to the final overthrow of 
Feel's Government are easily explained. Free trade was 
only one difficulty remove<l from the path of the 
ministry of which Lord Dalhousie was a meml)er, and in 
that conflict with hie party Sir Robei-t had been able to 
count upon the support of the statesman who had failed 
to construct a Whig Ministry. But it was otherwise 
with the next controversy, the Iriwh question. If the 
obstructive tactics of the protectioniata delayed the . 
passing of the Com Law, the Irish Bill had still less fl 
chance of a smooth passage. After some change of ~ 
puqiose, Lord John opposed the measure, receiving the 
support of the protection ists, and thus it came to pass 
that within a few hours of the return of the Corn Bill 
from the House of Lords, Peel was defeated by a majority fl 
of 73 on the si.xtli night of the debate on the Protection ™ 
of Life (Ireland) Bill. He at once tendered his resig- 
nation on the 27th of June, 1846, and tongues were , 
busy discussing tlie prospects of a Coalition Ministry, fl 
parties being divided into three groups, not one of which ~ 



parties being 
eould rely upon 
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the assistance of another. Lord 
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^■Dalhousie's views weie thoa expressed to a political 
' opponent : — 

There is uothiog more odiouB in the eyes of Rnglislimen than 
k omlilion of parties, and nothing weaker than a Coiilitiou Govern- 
meot. It \% alwaya dtaliked and aiupect^]. I believe we shall 
OOBW to tbati but it muet not be until the different parties have 
•bowa themselves unable to conduct ibe Goverumenl separately. 
There will be a fimion of {Nirtios, but in order to effect it, the 
putiea must firal pass through the furaace. We have done so ; you 
must do il next. 
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Peel himAclf hod no desire to make any such attempt. 
The " reproaches and execrations of his party " had 
rendered the breach irreparabie, and when in a speech 
honourable in its manly acknowledgment of hia change 
of views lie eulogised the " unadorned eloquence of 
Richard Cobden, the apostle of free trade," who had 
converted him, a section of his party waa furious with 
hiiD. Many of them had Wen loyal to him at the 
sacrifice of friendships, and in some uaaes almost of 
cherished convictions, and they eould not forgive the 
complete omission of any reference to their servicea 
Lord Dalhousie was somewhat inclined to sympathise 
with them, and he oxprcased deep regret when Peel 
followed up what he had said in public, by declaring to 
his friends that he would not lead the party if it ever 
returned to oftiofc 

On the 29tli of June Peel announced in Parlia- 
ment his resignation, and the Queen gave her commands 
to Lord John Russell, The latter knew well the bitter- 
nesB of the protectionists, but he also recognised that 
there waa no lasting agreement between him and them 
uQ (jue^tions afTceting Ireland, CabholicJJ, taxation, or 
domestic policy. Accordingly he sought for allies in 
other camps. On the 1st of July he addressed Lord 
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Dalhotisie, Lord Lincoln, and Sidney Herbert, telling 
them that he bad received the Qaeen'a permission to 
offer them seats in the new Cabinet, and adding that if 
they assented he would enter into a fuller cxplana- 
tioD of his policy. Lord Dalhousie's reaaona for 
dedining this Battering oficr arc thus recorded in his 
letter, dated the 2nd of July, 1846, to Lord John 
RnBsell:— 

My Lord — 1 had tho tumour tats last night of receiving yotir 
Lordahip'a letter of yeaterday't data, in vhich you inform me thai 
you buTO undertftkcn tho tttk of forming an adminiatration, and 
that yoii have received the Queen's pormisiion to propoM to me 
to join the new Cabinet. 

I beg to UHure you that I Km very neniible of the honour 
which IB conferred upon me by s. propoaal that I ehould continue 
til occupy the ponitioti of one of Hur Miijeity'* confidential KervaniA. 
Looking to iho present state of political parties in the country, 
and believing it to be my duty never to withhold my humble 
services from tho Crown when thoy can bo honestly and UMtolly 
given, I should be prepared now to make maoy sacrifices, to 
«ubmit to in i«const ruction of my motives, and to incur the obloquy 
which would be certain to follow a coalition with public men who 
have until now been my polttieal antugonists, if I believed that 
my doing so would assist in any de^o the formation of a strong 
Oovernment for the Sovereign I have served, unii above all if it 
did not involve essontial departure from those political principles 
which I have honestly entertained and atill continue to maintain. 

Although there i» little, if any, difference between ut in oar 
views with respect to the commercial policy of the country, yet on 
many questions of general )H>licy 1 am conHoiuuK that there it a 
wide difference of opinion between myself and the party generally 
with which you have acted in political connection. The difference 
of opinion hat been muiifeated in measures of importance until tJie 
very last. 

I therefore feel that T could not join the ndminintnition which 
is now to be formed without such an abandonment of political 
opinion as must involve the loss of public cbaract'er. Under tbeee 
circumstances, I fael it to be my duty to decline the honour of a 
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»eat in the Cabinet which by Her Majesty's permiKiion you have 
offered to me. Vour Lordchip, iiowever, nuty rest asauretl th»t I 
xholl never offer to your adminiBtration, or to any other which 
nuiy be forued for the Qtteen's service, » factioua or interested 
oppoaition. 

If I should heieAfter o[)poae ntiy of the measures yon may 
introduce, it wilt bo solely because I disapprove of the measures 
tbemselvee, and not for the purpose of strikitig ji blow at the 
Goreraneot which proposes them. — I have the honour, etc. 

On the same day Lord Dalhousie wrote to the Dake 
of Wellington to report )iia proceedings, and for 8ome 
days afterwards he was plied with questioiie from all 
tjuarters, which were suggested by an article in the 
Times of the 3rd of J uly. He was asked whether it 
was true that his refusal wag listed ou temporary reasous 
only, whether Sir Robert Peel knew of the offer, aud so 
forth. To these inquiries his letter just quoted is the 
best answer; but it may be added that he infurmed his 
late colleagues that being unable to combine with the 
protectionists, he must act for himself. Accordingly he 
took his seat on the opposition Ijenches, but resolved to 
give "fair play to the Government." 

A second offer came to him on the 17th of August, 
lS-16, being conveyed in these terma by Lord John 
Bnwell:— 

We are about to eitsblish a RniWay Bonnl, consisting of one 
Chief, the Vice-President of the Hoard of Trade, two paid 
penuanent members, and one other unpaid member. The salary 
fli the Chief to be .£2000 n year, and of the other two Xl 200. It 
wwna to me that you might consider this an office sufficiently 
separated from the Executive Governmont to allow of your accept- 
ance of it. Your occupations at the Board of Trade point you as 
one of the fittest person* for such a post ; your reputation as a man 
of business would give tl weight and authority. A political 
poaitioD like thai of the Duke of Wellington, not bound to any 
support of ministerial mttasuros, but at the same time unconnected 
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vitb any party in opposition to the Queen's Minislera iroald, I 
bope, not l>e repugnant to your feelings, nor injurtotu to your 
character. 

I should wish to have «n siuwer aa soon aa poaeible, aa the 
roiitt«r ratber prcMca. — I reouuii, etc. 

Lord Dalhousie had left London for hia aeat in 
Scotland, and Lhe letter did not reach him until it second 
communic-atton arrived from the Prime Minister. On 
the 24th of August he replied declining 

to accept the Presidency of tb« Railway Boan) under the 
condition you have annexed to your offer, namely, that while 
holding that ofTicv I should be "not bound to any support of 
ministerial measures, but al ibe same time unconnected with any 
imrly in opjxisiLion lo the Queen's Ministers." 

1 am very willing to serve tbc Crown, if it is thought that 1 
can serve it usefully, and if 1 can do so without sacrificing tlie 
inde[)endence of my own opinion*. But it i» impossible for me 
to accept any office, or to undertake any charge from an administra- 
tion to which I do not give political niipport, unless there is 
reserved to mo at the same time entire freedom of political action, 
unless I am left completely free to ael or vote in Parliament aa I 
may think it my duty to do. 

Youi' Lordship's proposal does not leave to me that independ- 
ence, and I beg, therefore, respoctJulIy to decline your offer. 

Lord John replied on the 28th of August expressing 
much uoncem to jind that his offer was declined, and at 
the same time informing Lord Dulhousic that Mr. Strutt 
would assume direction of the new Board. 

The loss of the salary attached to the post wa» 
a matter of some consideration, but his own consist- 
ency and independence were objects of greater conceni 
to a rising statesman. Upon these qualities he rested 
his cstablishetl title to public confidence, and when 
Sir George Arthur was about to relinquish the office 
of Governor of Bombay, the Times singled out the 
late President of the Board of Trade as his proper 
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successor. The Morning Post of the 26th of October 
added the intimation tliut his appointment would 
carry the rcveraiou of the Govenior-GJeneralship, thus 
serving "to draw the best men out of Peel's camp." 
Sir George Clerk was, however, sent to Bombay ; 
and oil the eve of the New Year Lord Dalhousie 
met his former colleagues and decided upon the 
course he should steer while still in the midst of the 
political world, though no longer of it. 

"I WM Tsry ready," he naya, " nay, moBt (l««trouB, of Mting 
with thoM with whom we had formerly acted, provided that 
this uniou did not imply either unmeaaured and indiccriminate 
4>|q>o«ition to the present Government, or permanent separation 
from that portion of the Conservative party who had advocated 
itroDgly protective policy. I wa* ronolvod to give fair play lo 
the Queen's present tioveniment, and I was earnestly anxiouN 
for r»-union with all former friend*, if MUch an event could be 
brought about, without abandoning thoBc principles of commercial 
policy which I had mipjiorted and to which I hLiH firmly itdherei). 
If my joining in any movement with our lat« supporters left me 
free in these two particulars, 1 was ready to act with them ; 
otherwise not." 

The exacting duties of official life had not been 
sofTered to interrupt Lord Dalhousic'a iiitercounie with 
the Duke of Wellington. He had in fact missed no 
opportunity of cultivating constant and close relations 
with lw< patron, and he treasured up— as though with 
prophetic foresight of their future use — his unrivalled 
ejcperiences of India. In particular, he followed with 
the Duke the couriie of the First Sikh War, and took 
notice of his favourable opinion of Sir Harry Smith's 
action at Aliwa], and his criticisms of others not 
"masters of their game." Tracing the position of the 
river Sallaj and the Sikh entrenchments at Sobraou, 
the Duke observed — 
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You sea wliera tltsy put Ui«ir (the British) bMtt«riM 
hero. Well now, I khould haro placed them here (iodicating ■ 
apol cloae to the river); I would have conittructed * (trong 
eptitilvmont to protect tbem from the Sikh fire on the right bank 
of tlie Satlaj, and then with the fire of my batter]- on that littls 
itland I would hiive swept the whole of tbo entr«tichmeiit. Th« 
fin of that battery would have gone right in among them, so 
that, by Heavens, I would not h»ve left a cat there with room 
to stand. They mu£t have made their battery in a night, of 
Dourie. The ground is all sand, and every man should haTo 
CArried a sand-bog in his pocket, filled it, and in a very short 
time an epaulemeot would have been made. Then we should 
not have bad ono-third of the loss wo bavo sostained. Ab to 
the exhaustion of their ammunition, it was want of maaagameiit. 
I servtNl ii goo<l deal in those countries, and I never moved at 
alt but that I had, this way, and that way, and all ways, large 
mugaxinKM of ammunition. I always had as much ball cartridge 
and gun ammunition as we could possibly require in magaxinea 
behind me ; and if I wanted it or retired, I ba^ it ready for me. 
Ab, the truth is they are not masters of their game- 
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When this conversation was committed to paper, 
Lord Dalhousie had no possible reason for snpposiug 
that the day would come when he himself would have 
to judge of Lord Gough's military capacity. His own 
experience led him to form the »ame opinion as that 
expressed to him by the great master of the art, and 
his strong courage tnduce^l him to act according to 
his convictions. 
1M7. With tlie arrival of the New Year, it becomes 
unnecessary to follow step by step Lord Dalhousie's 
share in the proceedings in the House of Lords. Before 
Parliament was disaolvcd, his thoughts were turned to 
the East, and the important measures under discussion 
st that time relating to Ireland, the Ten Hours' Bill, 
and Poor Laws did not draw him into active debate. 
Moreover, after the severe strain of official life, be 
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needed rest and change of scene. Accordingly his 
attendance in Parliament was irregular and infrequent. 
At a division on the 26th of April on the Army Service 
Bill he was present and voted with the Government, 
but he was not destinetl to witness the reassembling 
of the new Parlittmcnt in the middle of November, 
or to hear his opponents ask for a Coercion Bill for 
Ireland hardly differing in principle from that which 
had ended in his own discomfiture. 

When in 1846 Lord Haidinge, from a high sense 
of duty, yielded to the request of Lord John RuascU 
that he would continue in office and consolidate the 
peace which his victories had secured, he expressed the 
hope that in the following year bis claim to repose 
might l»e favourably considered. That year had now 
come, and with it Lord Hardinge's release from his 
burdensome duties. On the 19th of July, 1847, Sir 
.John Uobhouse wrote to Lord Dalhousie to intimate 
that he had reason to believe that the Court of 
Directors would be happy to appoint him as Hardinge's 
successor, and that he had " the authority of Lord 
John Russell for saying that Her Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to sanction the nomination." On 
the 23rd of July Lord Dalhousie replied by referring 
to a converaatiou he had had with Sir John on the 
previous day, and he proceeded to say : — 

And aa you irero good enough at our recent inUrviow fully 
iuid unreMrvediy to Assure me that my acceptance of the office 
would be clcsrly understood not to imply any ubundonmunt of 
thai party in the State with which 1 have acted, or any adherence, 
present or pro«pcctivc, to that of which Her Majesty'^ Mini«terB 
are the leaders; I feel that it will tio my duty at once to accept 
the office of Governor -Oenoral, if the choice of the East India 
Company should fall upon me, and their choice should be cod- 
firmvd by ibo Queen. 
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It muit bo unnecessiurT for me to say bow cooBcioua I am of 
the V617 high honour }>n>iv>»«(J for me, itnd how gmMful both to 
the Company and to Ucr Majea^s BorvanU for the coafldonce 
they rqxxc in mo. 

Ilis warrant of appointmout was eigncd by Her 
Majesty on the 10th of August, 1847, but before that 
net was perfonned liorct John RuHsell addressed the 
Governor'General cWt, on the 26th of July, in these 
terms: — 

I have juat received a letter from Prince Albert in which fa« 
My«; "The Quoon Ja vor)' much plecued with I^rd Dalboii»i«'a 
aoo^tanoe of tJie Oovemor-Ooncralship of India." I can assure 
yon that, after my Sovereign, no one i> better pleuswl than 
myself. I am confidont that tbc administration of the affatn 
of India will redound to your credit, and be advauCageoui to 
tliat ironderful empire. I shall be hero till near fivo to-day, but 
if you can come to Bee me at Pembroke Lodge in Iticbmond Park 
at 1 p.m. to-morrow, I should be glai.! to have some qniet conversa- 
tion with you. 

Having suitably acknowledged this communication, 
Lord Dalbousie made haste to convey the news to his 
old tutor, and to his fimt oflicial patron, Sir Robert 
Peel, cxploining to the latter that the Government 
"left me entire independence of political action, and 
gave me full asnurance that my acceptance of the office 
would l>e clearly uiidertitood not to imply any separa- 
tion from the party with which I liuve acted, or any 
adherence, present or prospective, to that of which 
they are the leaders." Mr. Temple characteristically 
replied ou the 28th of July : — 

Your iippoiutment m Governor-General of India i» indeed a 
noble one, and in a high toatimonial to the industry, zeal, intelli- 
gence, and efficiency of your past labours in your country's 
service. I Bincoroly pray that a gracious God may bless and 
prosper you in your new undertaking. To rule over a hundred 
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million of people muBl be a moel arduous duly, but with a Kiugle 
eye to God'a glory, the promotion of the Bedoemor'n kingdom, 
and th« real good of your country, you may plead and confidently 
expect the fulfilment of the divine promise — " I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee," — " Aa thy days, so shall thy strength be." 

Sir Robert Peel replied on the 3l6t of July expreaa- 
ing his warm satisfaction at the appointnient. " I am 
confident," be added, "that they could not have made 
from the whole of the Queen's subjects a better selce- 
tioD. . . . You will carry with you my cordial good 
wishes for the complete success of your adrainistratioD 
of ludiau uBairs, aud for everything that can contribute 
to your personal welfare and reputation." Congratula- 
tions poured in from all quarters, including even those 
of his party from whom differences of opinion on the 
Com LaWB and "a mutual reserve" had severed him. 
But space can be found for only one extract taken from 
a letter, dated the 11th of August, 1847, addressed to 
him by Mr. Gladstone : — 

I have been silent on the nubject of your appointment, i.t. 
■iient b> yourself, but I hope you will believe I have regarded it 
alike with the liveliest interest and the most cordial satisfaction. 
It is honourable to you in a very high dogreo, for aa one of the 
offices which hare been usually held by much older men, it coidd 
not have been conferred on any one of your standing without 
eztruurdinary merit and reputation. Il is honourable to the 
Uoremment to have made their selection in the person of an 
opponent, and of one who, so far as 1 know, has never shown an 
inclination Xa court them ; and it promiaes excellently well for 
the immense intereau which are to be entrusted to you. It may 
almost, 1 think, be said that Uiere is but one thing that can be 
don« here for India, namely to send ^uf and able men to govern 
it. Il is well enough for men here to lament injustice when it 
baa bwni done ibcre. bnt generally, as it has seemed to me, they 
can do more ; it is irremediable, and only teaches the lesson of 
prevention for Ute future. I trust most earaeatly that your 
VOL. I H 
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bMlUi And Luly Dalhouaie'a nuy in no reaped suffer from tlie 
ctinuta. 

Theae letters show that between Lord Dalhoasie 
and his frieiidit tbctc was no room for doubt as to the 



terms apon which be had accepted office &om the Court ^ 
and the Queen's Government But he desired also ^ 
to tfUie the public into his confidence. Accordingly fl 
he choee the occasion of a meeting of his friends ^ 
of all parties assembled at Edinburgh on the 14th 
of September, under the presidency of the Doke of 
Buccleuch, to revert to this sabject, and to declare 
publicly the principle which he had laid down for 
his own conduct in the administration of the high 
trust about to be committed to him. These were tlie 
words he used : — 

If tfae offer of the assent of lh« Crovn M the a{>i>oJntment 
made by the Court ot Director* hod been accompanied by the 
condition that I should give political support, or even observe 
political Qoutmlity, I should have again thought it lay duty to 
decline it^ I would not hare consented to sacrifice any of the 
political principles I believe nov to I>e sound and tnie, even 
though it were to place in my hands the administration of an 
empire. But no such conditions were annexed. The assurance 
was given me that the acuepUtice of this appointment would 
leave me in entire and unquestioned posMesion of my own 
liersoniil iiidei>etidence with reference to party politica, and would 
establish no party claims upon me ; and I at on«o felt bound, 
as a servant of the Crown, to serve tbe Court of Directors to 
the utmost of my ability. 

As regards his future line of conduct, the Governor- 
General elect said : " From the moment I o^umc the 
Government of India, politics is a question unkno^'Q 
to me. Party polities above all have no existence in 
my mind." 

The writer of an article in the TVmes, issued od 
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the 6tb of Novemlier, was uot coutent to leave the 
Governor -General elect to follow his own judgment. 
He indicated pretty clearly the way Lord Dalhouaie 
was intended to go, and, as will hereafter Vie shown, 
the way that he did not go. A significant hint was 
thrown oat that the time had at length come to 
tenninate native rule in Hydera1>ad and in Oudh. 
The Time^ dwelt ou the " morfll and politicul right 
of myriads to turn to him for succour, protection, and 
redress." " His easy task is to level those masses 
of misgovemment which obstruct the free circulation 
of prosperity and happiness throughout the peninsula, 
and to advance those internal improvement's by which 
such blessings are so materially promoted." He was 
reminded that the Nizam of Hyderabad was " morally 
accountable to us," and that " we have do more right 
to disregard the people of Oudh than to ignore the 
population of India." We may pass from this advice 
in the press to the immediate occasion which prompted it. 
On the 4th of November the Chairman and Court 
of Directors of the Honourable East India Company 
gave Lord DalhouHie a farewell dioner at the Loudon 
Tavern, and among the guests was the Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell. Mr. Tucker, the Chairman, stated 
that the appointment had originated in s spontaneous 
movement of the public authorities, wholly umnlluenced 
by party considerations. The existing administration 
bad concurred in the appointment from a conviction 
that DO better selection could be made. Lord John 
RuBselt referred to the distioguished qualities of Lord 
Dalbousie, the ability he had shown on the great 
fields of public discussion, the talents that had marked 
his administration of an important department of the 
State, an<l the public confidence he had inspired — 
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qualities which pointed him out as a man fit to 
maintain and to elevate the GoTcnimcnt of India. 
Lord Dalhousic's own speech on this occasion expressed 
an earnest and hearty hope that the peace vhich at 
ptesent prevailed might be enduring and profound, , 
but be added — ^| 

If it aboold be otberwiae, I trust the Ooremment of India 
«iU never be found unprepared to strike, and to etrike hm-d, 
whenever the reftl intoroet or the true honour of the nation 
shAll re<iuire it. But for myeeU, I ab«]) regard it as a fortuitate 
and enviable lot indeed, if free from foreign i^grcMton and 
intamal turmoil, my chief duties, during the time that I may 
■ervG yoii, nhid] coniiat in *ug^(ting uid carrying out tho(« groat 
measoroe of int«nial improvoment which you are so desirous of j 
IMTomoting. 

It is neceasary to recall attention to the prcseut 
brought to Ijear upon Lord Dalhoosie before he qnitt 
England, in order to induce him to deal severely with 
the Xizam. Nothing in the proceedings at the London 
Tavern suggested any reference to Hyderabad or other _ 
Native States. Yet he had hardly settled himself 
Calcutta, when he received a despatch from the Cour 
which called forth the nearest approach that he ever^ 
made to a threat of resignation. It is true that he^ 
diplomatically explained his instructions as not invoIv-^| 
ing more than friendly interference ; hut the echo of the 
article in the Times still rang in his eats, and he lost 
nu time in writing to Sir John Hobhouse : " If the 
policy declared had been to pat the treaty in the fire ■ 
and walk over him — a policy which has abundance o's^k 
advocates both in this country and at home, I am afraid 
1 must have asked yon to find some other hand toj 
guide it" ' 

■ LttUr to ths PruidtDt ti tlia Botn), Utnib 6, IMS. 8o« «Im v«). 
ch»p. iv. p. 1S6. 
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On the lltl) of November Lord Dalhoosie and hU 
wife embarked for Alexandria on Her Majesty's frigate 
Sidon : by the end of December the East India Com- 
pany's aliip Mooziiffer had carried them safely tbrougli 
the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean to Point dc Galle ; 
and on the 5th of January, 1848, they arrived at Madras, 
where they remained for three days as Lord Tweed- 
dale's guests, meeting at GoTemment House several 
old Scottish friends, including Robert Hamilton of 
Saltoun, Alexander Maeleau of Ardgour, and " my nice 
merry little old firiend Maria Blair, now Mrs. Walter 
Elliots" During the stay there the Goveruor-Gctieral 
elect received a visit from the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
about whose titular honours more will be said hereafter, 
and resuming his voyage to Calcutta, arrived late on 
the evening of the 12th of January at Fort Gloucester. 
Here at the supreme moment to which during a long 
voyage the Earl of Dulhousie had looked forward with a 
beating heart, and which au empire lavish in pomp ami 
pogeaDtry was awaiting with Oriental patience, occurred 
a series of contretompa which might have furnished 
political prophets with heart 'Searching questions and 
misgivings. 

The Moozxtffer had travelled so fast with the tide isia. 
that the stately barge astern of her, in which Lord 
Dalhousie was to land, was nearly swamped. The 
shades of evening were fast gathering, and India's new 
ruler htnded at Chandpal Ghat on the 12th of January, 
1 848, in a common bauleah or country boat. Before 
be left the Moozuffer, all sense of dignity had given 
way to fidget. The outgoing Governor-General's staff 
were on board in full panoply of unifoim. But " there 
was great hurry," writes Lord Dalhousie, " the pilot 
was fidgety at the thought of steering through the 
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shipping without good light The Military Secretary 
was fidgety pressiDg him on because all the troops 
were out, and I was expected. I had to go down to 
took for my CommiasioD, which after aU I found we did 
not want, and in the meanwhUe we were drawing nigh 
to Calcutta." Through the streets lined with troops 
and thronged with natives dressed in bright colourB, 
the Earl drove to the north front of Government House, 
and, while making his way up the steps, heard a per- 
plexed voice ask, "Where is he! " to which, recognising 
Lord Hardinge's tones. Lord Dalhoosie replied, as if 
answering to a "call-over," "Here I am," and so they 
met Almost immediately afterwards Lord Hardinge 
led his successor to the Council Room, and, makiDg him 
a bow at the door, left him. The secretary read his 
Commission to the memlwrs of Council ; Lord Dalhousie 
took the oaths, signed his name, and came out Irom the 
room Govcruor-General of India. Simple as the cere- 
mony of installation of a ruler of India was, and still 
is, it is always an impressive scene, and no one who 
has ever witnessed it ciui fail to read in the look of the 
incoming Govenior-Goncral a sense of deep responsi- 
bility, as clearly marked as the expression of relief which 
lights up the face of his predecessor as he parts from 
hifl successor at the door of the Council Chamber. 

The scenes which followed were tedious, but not 
without « humour of their own. 

" On the same night," writes Lord Dalhoueio, " there was & 
dinner ; on tb« next n greiit«r ; and on ihe third liord Hardinge 
g*Te « ball to Lsdy Dalhousie. Then my ont«rtunincnt» b«gan. 
For the first three days the outgoing Governor-Oenenil foMt« the 
incnmiiig man ; for the next three d»yi, or a« long aa be stays, 
the Govcrnor-Oonoral in the present tense is host to him who boB 
reached the prteter ]>lu[ierfect. So on the next day I gave the 
same great dinner to Lord Hardinge that be bad given to m« : 
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all tlie Bune people, whuker for whisker wnong the gentlemen, 
pin for pin among die ladiee. Then came Sunday, and we sat 
bother in the Cathedral nnder the same canopy. Never was 
ancb a sight seen since the sweet-smelling days of the dynasty of 
Brentford 1" 

FinaUy the ceremonies of amTal, with the excep- 
tion of the havleah and the fidgets, were repeated on 
the departure of Lord Hardinge, the two Govemor- 
GenexaJs shahiiig hands at the ghat, "he leaving me, 
the Bnbetance, envying much the departing Shadow." 
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Lord Dolhoiutc'* progruame — Conitilution of tbc Uonte (loremincnt of 
India — The Coiirta of Prapriutor* and of Ointtoni — Th« Boftid at 
Control — Tbc Socrat Oommitu-c — Thtcc chrckn Agaiast kbiuc of 
poww —T he Govenuneiit of India — The local govemuKDU — The 
OomnuLDder-ln-ChLef — The mdnben of Council — Skeuh of Lord 
Dalhounc bj Sir R. Templ»^Four fftnltn imputed to him by hi* 
eriUe* : Intcricnmcc n*ii)i othcre ; Ovur ■ •itniiitiveDeaa ; Wont ot 
inuginatiou ; PaMiiou for pulilie &pprov&l — Religiout Bide of bis 
character ~~ tli« power of judging character — Pononal a« well 
ae moral coumge — Ilia admitilxtratioii of the licngal proudtncjr — 
UiliUry meanirtM in Oraw, but elaewben tranquiUitj- — Low 
etAte of the finanora — Excwgive reduction of the army hj Lord 
Haidingu — Law pnmding Ear the annexation of Mandari — Gcnccal 
lq[iaUtioa duiiuf; the j^uar \SA9 — Lord Dalhoiuue'a Klate of health— 
B» UaVM Cakiitta on 1 1th of October for the Punjab — Journey by 
■taunar up the Qnngca — PtogrtH from Alkhahad by dak — lUaichM 
Punjab in Deoeuiber and proceeds to Uakhu — Deeolale atate of tlu 
countty — The Qreen Ribbon of the Thistle conferred upon htm. 

1848, On the way out to India Loid Dalboosie hod spent 
some of hia time io sketching a plan according to which 
he would have devoted himself to a thorough study of 
hia duties in every field of actiou heforc attempting to 
form a policy or committing himself to any serious 
decision. He had been assured that perfect tranquillity 
prevailed, and he 1)eljeved that his mission lay in pro- 
moting the moral and material progress of India, and 
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io conaoUdsting the proviDoes oJready acquired, rather 
than in adding to their extent by fresh conquests. He 
knew that the sword had been sheathed by liis pre- 
decessor, and the army deliberately reduced, in view of 
the peacefiil state of affairs on the frontier. The re- 
ports which reached him on his arrival confirmed the 
opinions which prevailed at the India House. " Every- 
thing is quiet," he wrote home, "and the only discon- 
tent 1 have heard of in the Punjab is that of the little 
Maharaja, who complains that they have given him too 
many leeaons." But these comfortable iilusionfi wore 
Boon scattered to the winds. On the 19th of Apri], 
1848, as we ahol! sec in another chapter, the blood of 
British officers was treacherously ahed at Multan, and 
in a few months the whole Sikh nation had thrown 
down ita challenge. The call to amis rang from one 
end to the other of the Company's possessions, the 
sepoy-army was increased, and every available body of 
driUod troops was despatched to the north-west frontier. 
The crisis was indeed a grave one. The \'cry safety of 
British dominion trembled in the balance, and by a 
strange irony of fate l^ord Dalhousie was called upon to 
redeem the pledge which he had, perhaps lightly, given 
at the dinner-table on the 4th of November, 1847, "to 
strike, and to strike hard, whenever the true honour of 
the nation shall require it." But while organising 
victory, he did not forget his programme, or stint time 
and labour in studying the machinery of the civil ad- 
ministration. He looked forward with confidence to 
the time when he should be able to undertake the task 
of reorganising the several departments of State and 
prosecuting public works. He felt that the pause before 
it was possible to strike with bis military arm would 
enable him to learn his work, and so carry out his 
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plans hereafter. Accordingly until he left Calcutta in 
October to join the wnay in the Punjab, he devoted 
him8«If with untiring energy and perfect '081010688 to 
the legislative and adminiBtrative duties of his high 
i^Bce. The atory of the Punjab rebellion and of its 
■appreaeion will be rcBen'ed for future chapters, and 
here it will be convenient to review the main features 
of the civil administration in 1848, after a brief ex- 
planation of the fimctions of the several authorities 
both in London and in India and of their relations with 
each other. 

Before Lord Dalhousie left India Parliament altered 
the constitution of the Company, enacting what is 
generally called the Charter Act of 1853. When that 
statute and the share taken by the Governor-General in 
shaping it are deacril«d,' the opportunity will be taken 
to trace in fuller detail the history of the Company. 
For the present a bare outline of the various grades of 
authority, the Proprietors, the Directors, the Board of 
Control, the Govemora of presidencies, and the Governor- 
General and his Councillors, will enable the reader to 
follow the course of events between 1848 and 1853. 
During that period the Charter Act of 18S3 was running 
out its term of twenty years. India was under the 
dual govemmeDt, as it was called, a Company's role 
controlled by H.M-'s Government. The force of the 
violent struggle between the Government and the Com- 
pany, provoked by Pitt's Act of 1784, was well nigh 
spent. By 1848 the Proprietors and Directors of the 
Honourable East India Company, who held the terri- 
torial possessions of ludio, " in trust for His Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, for the service of the Govern- 
ment of India," preferred grumbling to expensive agita- 
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tioa. Tbey meekly accepted the coDtrol of " the 
Commissioners for the afi'airs of India," and sent the 
despatches which they were directed to sign. The 
commercial functions of the Company were suspended, 
and their political powers were regulated. The Pro* 
prietora entitled to vote numbered some 1800 persons, 
pogseseed of stock of the value of at least £1000 
apiece. Their whole business was summed up by Lord 
Derby in these torms^ — "they receive the dividends 
upon their stock, and elect the members of the Court of 
Directors." They were the body corporate, but not the 
head, of the Company, and the occasion on which they 
shone forth in all their glory was when they gave a 
dinner to a Governor- General or to some other dis- 
tinguished " servant of the Company." 

The Court of Directors numbered twenty - four, 
although it may be ol>8erved that Lord Derby, in 1852, 
stated in the House of Lotdi^ that their number was 
thirty, " of whom one-fourth go out of office every year, 
but are generally re-elected and practically sit for life." 
To their authority over the Government of India there 
was no limit, with the all-impurtant exception that, in 
all matters other than patronage, the Board of Control 
might compel them to act as it pleased. Thus the 
Directors might even recall the Governor -General as 
well as every other sen-ant down to the lowest clerk, 
without any communication with the Board, provided 
that Parliament did not interfere. Again they pre- 
pared and signed all despatches and orders addressed 
to the Governments of India, except those marked 
" secret," subscribing themselves as " your affectionate 
friends." Lord Dalhonsie, however, was not the only 
Governor-General who complained of the peremptory 
tone which bis "friends" too frequently assumed. 
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They seem indeed to bave found pleasure in adminkter- 
iug the sharpest rebukes to tbeir Governors and 
Governor-Generals. In 1848 General Lushington was 
the Chairman of the Company, but the mo8t intluential of 
the Directors, and the mo6t regular corrcspoudcut Droni 
home, was James Weir Hogg, who occupied the posta of 
Chairman or Deputy Chairman during the eventful years 
IS.'iO-lSSa. The Governor-General wrote privately to 
" the Court," that is, to the Chairman for the time being, 
of^D repeating to him what he eaid to the President of 
the Board by the same mail. This double labour was 
no doubt a concession to the dignity of the Court, and 
to the principle of " the dual government" 

The " Conmiissioners for the affairs of India," 
known better b& the " Board of Control," meant in 1848 
nothing more than the President, who was a member 
of the Cabinet. Iletying upon the support of his 
colleagues, this functionary ruled India, although he had 
no power to sign a single official despatch. At the same 
time every mail carried " private " letters between Lord 
Dalhoueie and the five successive Presidents under whom 
he served. These letters are referred to as lettera from 
or to the Board. The system by which the President of 
the Board controlled the Indian Governments from his 
office in Cannon Row through the Court of Directors in 
Leadcuhall Street, affords an interesting study in the 
methods of compromise. The law gave to the Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India authority to control, 
direct, and tsuperiutend all acts, operations, and con- 
cerns which in anywise related to the ci\'il or militar)' 
government or revenues of India. And yet there was 
DO direct official correspondence between these Commis- 
sioners and the Governments in India. In order, then, 
to ensure to the Board full knowledge of what was 
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going OD, the Directors were bound by law to send to 
that body copies of all their proceedings, and of all the 
letters which they received. The Directors were simi- 
larly required to oI)ey the orders and instructiona of the 
Board touching the civil or military government or the 
revenues of India. Thus the Court of Directors was 
tied hand aud foot by the Board, which signified the 
President, wliile he in turn signified the Government or 
CrowTj. 

But a Government, even in the United Kingdom, 
does not like to share its secrets with twenty -four 
geutlemeu not in the Cabinet. Therefore "secret" 
arrangements had to be made for confidential com- 
munication between the Board and the Indian Govem- 
meut«. The statutes of Parliament conferred upon two 
authorities the power of making a despatch or order 
"secret." The Board at home had a wide, but not au 
unlimited, range of discretion in dealing with a matter 
of buBlDeas in the secret departments It might issue 
orders as "secret" on matters concerning war or peace, 
negotiations with the Native BtAtes, and foreign ufTairs. 
But the Governments of ludia might go further. They 
might mark their letters " secret," if they treated of the 
subjects jiist mentioned, and also if they concerned the 
civil government of ludia. The effect of a letter being 
marked "secret" was to exclude it from the general 
cognisanee of the Court of Directors, and yet the letter 
had to proceed fix)m that body. The procedure adopted 
to this end was as follows : — If the President of the 
Board prepared a despatch to the Govemor-Gencral and 
marked it "secret," he caused it to be sent by his 
secretary to a Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, with the following endorsement on the 
draft : " The Commissioners for the afi'airs of India 
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direct that a letter be sent bj the Secret Committtie 
according to the tenor of the foregoing draft" Thereon 
the Secret Committee, who were a small section of 
the Directora, and were under a sworn obligation not to 
divulge its contents, Issued under their own signature, 
and as from themselves, the letter sent down to them 
for commtmication to the Governor-General or to the 
Governor of the Presidency concerned. When the 
Governor- General, or a Governor, in his turn either 
wrote a "secret" tetter or replied to a secret letter, he 
addressed it to the Secret Committee and not to the 
Court of Directors, and the Secret Committee were 
bound by law to send it on to the Board of ControL 
The records of the India Office show how jealous the 
Board of Control was of its righta. It frequently 
censored a Government of India for writing to (he 
Court on matters which, in its opinion, ought to have 
been made secret, and addressed to the Secret Com- 
mittee. On the other band, if the Government of 
India marked a letter " secret " on a subject in which 
the Board did not wish to concern itself, the letter was 
handed over by the Board to the Court for disposal. 

The wonder is that such a system ever worked 
without intolerable friction. There were, however, 
three checks which operated to prevent any grave mis- 
use of the arbitrary authority which, through the 
signature of two or three members of the Court, the 
President exercised in the name of a body of Commis- 
sioners. In the Brst place he was acting with the 
knowledge of his colleagues in the Government, 
ur at any rate his acts involved them in a com- 
mon responsibility. Secondly, the Court of Directors 
had its representatives in Parliament. When Hob- 
house, afterwards Lord Broughton, was President of 
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the Board, Hogg, the Chairman of the Court and 
member of the Secret Committee, his political opponent, 
was also a member of the House of Commons. On rare 
occasions Hogg protested against the iaaue of a despatch 
from the Board, and carried his opposition so far as to 
demand an interview with the Prime Minister. At 
other times he wouUl threaten opposition in Parliament, 
and so secure a compromise. The Company had other 
champions of its rights besides the Directors, and even 
in the House of Lords it arranged matters so as to 
secure a hearing. Thus indirect checks were brought to 
bear upon the Board in Parliament ; and outside the 
Chambers the press was freely used. Thirdly, the 
Governor-General and the Governors could make their 
voices beard, and they maintained a constant "private" 
correapondcuce by the fortnightly mails with the Presi- 
dent of the Board. It must be admitted that, even with 
these checks, the system of dual government led to 
mistakes which might have been avoided if the Board 
could have acted in closer consultation with members 
of the Court of Directors, who knew the feelings of the 
Indian peoples, and possessed an expert acquaintance 
with problems of Indian administration. The annexa* 
tion policy attributed to Lord Dalhousie was in the 
main the policy of the Government and of the Board 
at home. The action taken by the Governor-General 
was not only approved in secret despatches, it was even 
suggested to him in private letters from the President. 
So, too, in the withdrawal of British troops from India, 
it was the Board which was responsible for measures 
which nearly led to catastrophe. The British Cabinet 
thought too much of its military ditficulties at home, and 
too little of the dangers which it was incurring in India. 
The modern system under which the Secretary of State 
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Tor India worlu with expert advice by his side was 
devised to correct these tendencies, and may I)e held to 
poeseas advantages over the dual cstabUi;hmeute of 
Cannon Row aocl Leadenhall Street But whatever 
were the defects of the system, the Board and the Court 
between them succeeded in managing the affairs of 
India, and built np an empire which survived all the 
dangers of its early years of experiment. 

The central authority in India waa the Government, 
with ite headquarteis at Calcutta, consisting of a 
Governor-General, a Commander-in-Chief, and three 
members of Council The duties of this body were 
nothing less than the sujierinlendence, direction, and 
control of the civil and military government of the 
territories and revenues of India. This must be borne 
in mind in view of the pretensions set up by one 
Commander-in-Chief aK to his right to alter the pay 
regalationa. The Government of India was by law 
equally supreme in the military and in the civil depart- 
ments. Lord Dalhousie caJcukted that 20,000 papers, 
exclusive of those conc-eming the administration of 
Bengal, came before him in the course of the year. 
The channels by which this flood of business was carried 
to the head of the Government were the four great 
departments — the Foreign, the Home, the Financial, 
and the Military, through all of which ran the thread 
of Icgislatiou. The business of the Foreign department 
included not merely questions of policy in connection 
with numerous Native States, but military arrangements 
with the contingents of tniops, and measures for sup- 
preasing gang robberies and Thugs. This department 
8upcr\*ised also the entire internal administration of 
States like Mysore, the Bandclkhand States, and the 
Punjab, which, owing to minority or other causes were 
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onder temporary managcmeut. The Home departmoDt 
had to deal with reveiiue and railn'ay couceros, as well as 
with the judicial and ewleaiastical establiBhmenta. The 
Fiuauuiul depurtmnut found full employment in matters 
of finance ; and the Military included a vast variety of 
ImsinesB, the clothing, equipment, and pay of the army, 
furlough rules, frommissariat, ordnanrie, stud farms, 
military public works, and even Khcdah operations for 
the capture of elephants. Upon the top of this cata- 
logue Lord Dalhousie plaintively added, " the peraoual 
wrangles of the Military Board." It will be noticed 
thai in 1848 there was no separate department of public 
works. In another particular the practice differed from 
modem days. The present system of a division of 
labour did not exist. The Govemor-Greoeral on his first 
arrival received all the " boxes," and either orally or in 
writing gave his directions upon their contents. If his 
order required the concurrence of his colleagues, the 
secret-aries paased on the papers to them. In each 
of the three presidencies Lord Dalhousie found a 
practice of minute-writing " to which there is no end." 
He limited the amount of writing in the Supreme 
Council to one minute ou a subject, and expected his 
ooUeagucs, if they could not agree, to meet for a final 
settlement of their differences. When the Governor- 
General left Calcutta the senior member became 
President of the Council, and the distribution of work 
aod responsibilities between the Governor-General and 
the President in Council was arranged befonshand, and 
made the subject of legislation. The Govcruor-GGneral 
could override his Council if necessary. Lord Dalhousie 
was uniformly strong and discreet enough to secure a 
majority on his side. 

The control vested in the Governor -General in 
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Council over the govemmeot of the two presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay, and over the North-western 
Provinoea which had been severed from Bengal, and 
were now placed under Jaraei> Thomason aii Licutenant- 
Goveruor, wa« in theory <x>mplcte, but in practice it 
was weakened by their distance from Calcutta, and, 
moreover, in the ca»e of the Governors in Council of the 
two preiiideiicies, by their direct correspondence with 
the home authorities.* 

It Bometimes happened that while the Governor- 
General was opposing a measure the local governments 
were dinu;tly authorised by the home authorities to tako 
action contnuy to his wiahca. In military matters the 
existence of three commands greatly hampered unity 
of control. But in the one department of iiflairs where 
it would have been natural to allow some measure of 
independence to the presidencies, namely, in the making 
of laws and regulations, the whole task was thrown 
upon the shouldoni of the Government of India. The 
Act of 1833 merely allowed the four local governments 
to submit drafts or projects of laws, and it then rested 
with the Governor-General in Council, assisted by a 
fourth legislative member, to consider these projects, 
and to pass or reject them. The position in respect to 
Bengal was peculiar. The Governor- General, un- 
hampered by any Council, was the Governor of that 
presidency. But one common tie of necessity placed 
all the four governments at the feet of the Govenuneut 
of India, for they depended upon it for their financial 
means. 

Such in outline was the system of government, and 

' Soon tXwt tils kniral of Lord Dill]»iuae, fianiMt Sir Hanry rotUn|c*T 
inMcedcd Lonl TweoddUo id Uvins. mod Lord Falkland bK«eno Govoraor of 
Boiulwy in Uay, ISIB. In sioh )ir«Bidvuey tbarc *w a Commaudcr-in-Clu*^ 
■nd two M)iar u>*mb«n of CouiwU, 
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we may proceed to take note of the leading membere of 
the supreme Government. The Commander-in-Chief 
waa General Barou Gough, who in 1848 entered upon 
the aeveutictli year of his life. He took uo part in 
the proceedings of the Council of which he was u 
iueml>er, for as aoon as he was sworn in he had hurried 
off, like his predcccsaora, to the Hills. Thus he was 
detached from his colleagues, unable to give them at a 
crisis bis prompt and valuable advice, probably jealous 
of the part taken by the military member of Council 
who was his junior, and disposed afterwards to resent 
the orders of Government, in the discussion of which he 
had, of his own will, taken no share. To the inevitable 
delay which communication by post, in the nl)sencc of 
railways, involved, were thus added mia understanding 
and friction. Heavy expense waa caused to Govern- 
ment by the Chief's residence in the Hills and the 
enormous quantity of transport which he required when 
he moved about. One Commander-m -Chief, Sir W, 
Gomm, even claimed the right to spend a part of his 
time at Chiui, Wyond the limits of his command, but 
this innovation was disallowed. 

The three ordinary members of the Supreme Council 
were in 1848 Ma*ldo('k (afterwards Sir Herbert), a 
Bengal civilian, who, ou the expii-ation of his term of 
office in March of that year, waa reappointed by Lord 
Dalhousic as a provisional Councillor; Mr. F. Millett, 
another civilian ; and Major-Geucral Sir John Littler, 
K.CB., who had just vacated the military command in 
the Punjab. Sir Frederick Cnrric left the Council un- 
meditttely after the arrival of Lord Dalhousie, having 
been nominated by Lord Hardiuge as Resident at 
Lahore, in succession to Sir Henry Lawrence, an 
atrangcment which had been communicated to the Earl 
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before he left England, and so far had rcccivod bis 
acceptance. But it seemed to the new Governor- 
General a little inconsiderate that the actual isjiue of 
order*, which had the effect of removiog John Lawrwiice 
from Lahore, where he was acting for his brother 
Henry, then absent on leave, should have been left for 
Lord Hardinge's suocewor, who had no option in the 
matter. Mr. Bethune, whose interest iu female educa- 
tion is etill gratefully remembered in Calcutta, replaced 
in March Mr. Cameron as head of the Legislative depart- 
ment. There remains the chief partner in the supreme 
Government, the young stataiman who, at the age of 
thirty-six, undertook a burden which he described aa 
" too heavy for the shoulders of Atlaa." If the ptirpoae 
of this book is achieved, bin character will he read in 
his correspondence and in his actions. At the same 
time it may serve to direct attention to particular 
events in his life if a glance is cast at the picture drawn 
by others, and at the element!) in bis noble character 
which have been adversely criticisod. As to his 
personality the following sketch was kindly drawn for 
me by Sir Richard Temple, who, a few weeks before 
his death, described in these terms the man to whoso 
discriminating patronage he owed his early successes 
in life. 

I am asked to dMcribe the penonal appearance of 
Dalhoosie when be vu GuvOTnor-Gentral <A India. I saw 
uodflr circumfitaDcea wMcb enabled me to obeerve exactly oal 
KQverul oconsioriB, wheit lie was in his heydny nttd liii prime, that 
is from 1849 to 1853. At that time bia stature looked somewhat . 
■hon and small, but ha wna very well mode. Hi* figure was I 
arect, and bis carriage excellent. Bui if at fine sight he gave 
an inipretuion of smallness, that impreuion di-iappuared when h« 
had anylhing jmrtic'ular to say or to do. Then bis frame seemed 
to dilate; behind hie nervoos force there was evidently a bound-, 
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laH slreuglh of mind and spirit It wu rcmnrkod by a Goat«m- 
pomry writer tlwt on tuch occasions he so rose wid rose as to look 
every inch a king. 

Hts bend was eciuully worthy of attention. The hair was 
dark broirn, the complexion fairly fresh and niddy, tlie forehead 
brood ruther thjui expaiiiiivo, and not piirticularly high. The 
aspect varied much according aa it was regarded in the front face 
or on the aide (ac«. The most character iittic point wiie the profile, 
with the straight line of forohoati, the slijjhtly aquiline nose, and 
the chiMlled moath indicating the firmness of iteel. The front 
face was not quite bo pictureaquo. The face then appeared tome- 
what broad in the upper part. The beauty of the noM was not 
•o apparvot as before Still the strong brows, with all their 
mirth, gave an idea of power. So did the clear jriercing oyo*. 
The finely shaped mouth cumpleUx] the idonl. 

The voice had a, good timbre, rich, resonant, and aomewhat 
deep, and eciually adapted to convemtion and to public speaking. 
His manner in general was quiet, reserved, and masterly. But he 
was evidently able to Hash forth as occasion might require. 

The last time 1 saw him vnu at Malrcrn in Worcestershire, 
not long before bis death, lie had long aufibred moat acutely 
from a specific ailment {canker in the xhinbone a* I iindontood), 
and he was known to have borne up against his suiferings with all 
the fortitude that might have been expected of him. The figure 
had become stouter, the fac« broader, the eye dtdlor. The voice 
alone reminded me of hie fonner self. Much had happened to 
depm» an ordinary man. Hts imfwrial policy hud been judged, 
rightly or wrongly, by the outbreak of the mutinies in India. 
And be bad been criticised unsparingly, with what justice or 
tnjosnee I do not now discuss. But even at t-his hour, when he 
was sinking gradually under disease and sorrow, his voice and 
dietion indtcatoil an unquenchable courage. 

Hi« handwriting was a lesson to those who study caligraphy 
■• an index of character. It had firmness, refinement, regularity, 
and yet a certain How which iridicuUid a rotuliness of thought and 
a play of tdeaa. 

8ucb was the pereoual appearance of the Earl of 
Oalhousie, and from the catalogue of unsparing criti- 
cisms, to vrhich Sir Richard refers, the followitig will 
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be selected for exaniiuutioii. He wa& charged with 
excessive interference He himself told Sir Charles 
Wood that it was commonly reported that " he graaped mk 
all power to himself aud meddled with matters with ^ 
which he had no concern."* A gallant author,' who 
knew aud admired the Governor-General, carries the 
charge a step further, and writes " he discouraged inde-j 
pendent thought and action, and exercised a very power- 
ful personal and coui-cntrated control" A second count 
of the indictment was an " over-sensitive " disposition.* 
Another critic * says that he had " no imagination " ; and 
a fourth ^ has charged him with a " singular regard for ] 
public opinion." 

The first of these criticisms has at least a half-tmth' 
to support it. Yet it by no means follows that, because 
Lord Dalbouaie was himself a man of action, be madei 
othei-s inactive. There is no greater fault of which a, 
strenuous ruler can he guilty than that he shontd 
paralyse the initiative of others by his own exhibition 
of energ)', and thus leave his fellow-workers discouraged ; 
antt passive. Is there any ground for attributing these 
couscqueuces to the qualitifti of uureasiug devotion tO' 
duty and vigilant control which the Governor-General 
displayed ? He was not ashamed of his power of work. 
"The day," he wrote, " has but twenty-four hours in itj 
in India as elsewhere " ; and he made the most of ita I 
measure, liising early, he worked with almost con- 
tinuous application till G P.M., on occasions" of special 
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1 Quoted from letui ta tli« Boud, dalcd 4ttk of April li^l. 

■ Oenonl MacLeod tnUM. V.C., BiAmy t^ Lu^eacnii a,M OwU. 

* Lrttsr from i^lr Unorga Cau|ier, wTltUn in 1SG4. 

* Sir Jolm Ka^on Jlitlory qflhi Sepoy H'ltr, toI. L book lit obaji.' I. 
' SirEdwiii Arnold'* Jforfuixt/'AiUouvw'ijifdfnimisIraMon, vol. L ok. i. pw9. 

■ AtuoiLg i>a]wn1»rt I'7 hU )iri>al«iMcr*Uiy, Mr. F. F. Couitanay, is • slip 
datfi) the 'J9th nf March 1S4S), Midnight, on irhicli u writlcii : " ir y au *n up 
and h»To jour broeohti on oamo here. If not, ttilhout tliMu. — P.~ 
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urgency carrying on his task lar into the night. 
Endowed as he waa by heredity with lofty instincts, 
and conscioas of the duties as well as the privileges 
belonging to his rank in life, he proved a notable 
exception to Bacon's rule that " nobility commonly 
abatoth industry." Neither climate, nor sickness, nor 
sorrow relaxed his incessant energy. To power of work 
he added a strong will and self-confidence, and he used 
these qualities more than once when the ship of State 
■was sailing in troubled waters. But hia own example 
neither discouraged nor paralysed others. His friendly 
relations with bis subordinates, \m loyalty to his pre- 
decessors and his colleagues, his absence of egotism, and 
his consideration to all tliose about liim neutralised any 
bad etTects of his own activity and exercise of control. 

However masterful Lord Dalhousie was, there is 
ample evidence that men themselves of strong charac- 
ter among his subordinates, such as John Lawrence, 
Mackeaon, Phayre, and Herbert Edwardes, undei-stood 
and trusted him. They were not afraid to offer him 
their counsel even in matters which were not immedi- 
at«ly their own concern ; and it is impossible to read 
the many hundreds of letters which Lord Dalhousie 
carefully preserved from these men of courage and 
honest purpose, without feeling that a character which 
so thoroughly won their confidence was not domineering 
in the bad sense of the word. Content to rule in chief, 
he was not in the habit of weakening the authority of 
those under him by petty interference. The memory of 
his predecessors he used with tenderness, and even when 
bitterly regretting the reductions in the army effected 
by Lord Hardinge, never failed to recognise the financial 
and other reasons which led to that decision. There 
was nothing of vainglory ur of egotism in his disposition. 
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lu his speeches and in his d<>s[)atclic« ho never placed 
the Governor-General above the Governor-Genera] in 
Council, or took personal credit for the actions of 
the Government. Even in the exercii»e of patronage, 
where the conotituticm of the Government gave to the 
Governor- General almost complete control, he would 
write to Uogg, aa on the 5th of Februar}% 1854, to say, 
" You must not give the excluiiive credit of the ap- 
pointment of your son to mc My colleagues were 
from the first as decided as myself on the merits of 
the subject. Indeed, Lowis was all for putting him 
in to the acting appointment, to which I demurred." 
He misaed no opportunity of expressing his sense of 
obtigatioD to the public services ; nor did he ever fail In 
the most perfect courtesy and consideration to all about 
him. Instuiic«a of his kindly consideration for those 
about him abound in the letters which have been placed 
at my dispoaal. He apologises even for requiring his 
secretaries to appear in uniform on a hot day, the 10th 
of April, 1 848, in Calcutta. " The Biahop comes to-day 
at 11 with liis address. I am sorry to give you the 
same trouble us he gives me, and to ask you to be here 
in full dress. One of the secretaries to Government 
should be here also, and I suppose that Ilatliday is the 
appropriate victim ! " He was regarded with deep 
affection by those brought into close relations with him, 
and his industry was frequently employed to relieve 
their shoulders in times of illness. To his private 
secretary, suffering from boils, the Governor- General 
wrote. " Unhappy Job, I truly pity yon, and certainly 
will not send you any boxes." On another occasion, 
when his secretary had an opportunity of joining the 
hunt after wild boars, he wrote, " By all means stick 
pigs ; but leave orders with your Baboo \m bring al] 
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letters to me." It is true that he made enemies by 
attacking the sacred rale of seniority, and by over- 
throwing Boards, but he evoked the loyalty and 
enthufliasm of others ; aiid the mutiny itaelf, so far 
from iUustratiug a paralyais of indepeudcuoe, afforded 
abundant proof that the best qualities of the British 
character had not withered under the independent and 
strenuous rule of Lord Dalhousie. 

The charge against him of being " over-acusitive " 
was A matter of general conversation, and it was brought 
to his knowledge in 1854 by a friend. Sir George Couper. 
He was then racked with ill-health and mental distress, 
and he replied as follows : — 

You Bay you «re anxious I should not tak« notice of what 
maij bo niu) offeDsivo to me from homo, becnuec the Kuthorilies 
there already think me over-aenaitive. There is much in a name, 
whatever Mr. 8bnk«*pv«r» mny have m\A to the contrtiry. ^Vhe^e- 
fore the word "oTcr-sonBitivo" may describe something very 
different. It is quite true that 1 have refiKwl to allow the CkiurC 
to insult me, as they used to ineult my prodoceiaors. It is quite 
true that I have not allowed Iheni to blame me when I wa« right; 
aad to t«ll me they "doirc the Govomor-Gcnonil will forthwith " 
undo aomething n-hich he had done, which he was perfectly right 
in doin^ and which they wore forced ultimately to confirm, 
simply because it was right. 

Tt is cjuile trim that I have not allowed the clerks of tli« 
House, who word the ilc«]»itchcs which the Directors sign (with 
that careleuuess which makea the collective members of a joint- 
stock company ilo what no individual gentleman among them 
would do) to address me as no well-bred gentleman would addrcAs 
bit gunekeeper. All thij is true. It is true also that when such 
things bare been attempted, I have resented, resisted, and over- 
eom« theuL It is true that I have refused to allow them at homo 
to treat mc as my predecessors wore often treitted, as though I 
were no more than a head clerk. They call thii over-nensitlve- 
n«w. I call it a pro[>er and politic maintenance of the authority 
of a mighty office, whoso responsibilities arc in danger of being 
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incnoaed, ita charoctor lowered, uid iu tiMfuloecs nutrred b}r the 
undue Msumption and vulg'jr exprewioa of a dUpraportioDate 
authority at bomo. j\jid what u the coDioquonce I It is this, 
thftt while I defy aay member of the Court to show that I have 
•rer been otheririae than perfectly rmiMctful and perfectly ■ah' 
ordinate to the Court, they cntortain a irholeeome dread ol me. 
In thin mama I shall continue to be over-aensitive. 

It was, DO doubt, Decossarj for the Oovernor- 
Qeneral to speak plainly to his subordinates and also 
to hia many masters under the dual gOTemmeDt at 
home. Communication was limited to an infrequent 
post, ami an overworked ruler had no time to mince 
words. Where the safety of an empire was involved, 
a sharp word of command, or a short decisive opinion, 
became a necessity. Neverthelesa one is inclined to 
think that irritation might have expressed itself in 
less uncompromising terms than those of the following 
extract from a letter to the President of the Board, 
dated the 29th of June, 1854 : — 

1 am unable to comprvhond iho censorious tone which marks 
aome portions of your letter of the 8th May. My experience ha* 
however taught me that men who correspond over a apace of 
10,000 miles should watch their pens; for ink comes to bum like 
caustic when it crosses the salt sea. I therefore rcjireiui the in- 
clination to say what I feel, and will merely reply that I am open 
to no blame ; and will prove it. 

Then followed a concise and conclusive answer, which, 
in ita turn, called forth from Wood a confession that 
he had not been correctly informed of the facts when 
he wrote. Tliere were other occasions, which will be 
noticed in their proper place, when Lord Dalhousie wrote 
in a glow of heat to Sir John Uobhouse or Sir Henry 
liBwrence, and his critics may draw what satisfaction 
they please from this infirmity of a noble mind. Those 
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who received the letters soon forgot and forgave any 
iiTiiation caused by their perusal, and were the first to 
recognise the Governor -Oeneral'is fervent zeal for the 
interests of hia country and his Queen. 

Sir John Kaye lays great stress upon the following 
characteristic, which if true would certainly have 
excluded the Marquis from tlie title of "great." 
" Dalhousie liad no imagination. He had but one 
idea of the people among whom his lot was cast — an 
idea of a people habituated to the despotism of a 
dominant race. ... He could not aee with other 
men's eyca; or think with other men's brains; or 
feel with other men's hearts." ' And having dwelt at 
length upon this defect, he oEFers this poor excuse 
for it — "the characteristic uu imaginativeness of his 
race." The heaven-sent gift "of imagination la a 
quaUty so precious that no biographer can liglitly 
claim the full possession of it for the sulijeot of his 
biography. But Kaye's picture is so ovurdrawii and 
distorted by prejudice, that it is an easy task to point 
out the faults in it. Uis indictment is supported, at 
first sight, by one of these sequences which men, wise 
after the event, are apt to regard as consequences ; 
and to those who had not recovered from the long-di-awn 
agony of the siege of the Lucknow Residency, there may 
have seemed to be something of incongruous satisfaction 
in the following sentence taken from the Governor- 
General's minute, dated the 28th of February, 1856 : — 
" During the eight years over which we now look 
buck, the British territories in the East have been 
largely increased ; within that time four kingdomi^ have 
passed under the sceptre: of the Queen of England, 
and various chiefships and separate tracts have been 

■ Kkjro'i Stfoy War, toI. I. book liL ali»p. t. p. 3G6. 
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brought under her sway." But wc who have wituesscd 
the events of the lost fifty yeais know that Lord 
Dalhousie by hU policy of coDsoIidation enormously 
^strengthened the foundations of our Indian Empire. 
There is nothing surprimug in his inubiUty to foresee 
the Mutiny. As another Scotsman ' of singular capacity, 
and not wanting in imagination, wrote while the out* 
break was occurring — "we know nothing of the real char- 
acter of the natives." But the iustancfs which Lord 
Dolhouste gave of his faculty of imagination are both 
DumerouH and 8urpri»iug. U'hen Henry Lawrence made 
light of the affair at Muttan, and John Lawrence, Currie, 
and Edwardcs predicted its speedy fall, the Goveraor- 
Gr«Dcrat foresawthe apremlof the rebellioD.aud the gravity 
of the difficulties with which he had to deal. When 
the Sikh armies were destroyed he felt that the moral 
conquest of the Punjab had still to be achieved, aud his 
work waa so thorough that the new province saved the 
rest of the Company's possessions. Ilis own personal 
intercourse with the Sardant aud people in the course of 
his tours won their admiration and regard, while his 
courteous reception of the Sikh sovereigns enlisted them 
on the side of the British power. Fully conscious of 
the inevitable antagonism of Indian customs, bolie&, 
and manners to the civilisation of the West, he 
appreciated the overwhelming advantages which im- 
proved communications, and t^pcuially the railway and 
the telegraph, would confer upon the Government, and 
be impressed upon the home authorities the necessity 
for increasing their European aud decrea-iing their Native 
forces. Beneath the eulm surface of Indian society he 
saw tlic rocks aud shoals that must endanger the 
navigation of the »hip of State, and he raised over and 

> Fitld'Minhitl sir Donald Stamrt. *, 
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over again the cry «f alarm. " remember we are tranquil 
only because we are strong." He made firm friends of 
the sovereigns of the Native States, by respecting their 
interna! indepenileiice, acting even against the advice 
of Lawrence in his treatment of Bahawalpur; while he 
anticipated and averted the dangers of a later perioii by 
taking BalnchiHtan under British protection and enter- 
ing into a liafe and friendly alliance with Afghanistan. 
When the Court at Ava drove liim into war, he resisted 
the temptation of extensive conquest, and was wiser 
than Her Majesty's confidential advisers in predicting 
that peace would tw, assured and Pegu be safe withtmt 
a formal treaty of surrender. He entered thoroughly 
into the conditions of that province, suppressing dls- 
Older within and disturbances on its frontier by his 
sagacious measures. He swept away the Military 
Board of Bengal, created the separate departments of 
government l>oth military and civil, and so relaid the 
foundations of Indian administration that upon them 
still rests the existing structure. He saw clearly the 
material resources of India, developed new industries, 
explored its mineral products, and taught his masters 
that the country only wanted capital to make it 
prosperous. 

He did more for the education of the Natives than 
any of his predecessors. So fur was he from lacing 
possessed with the " single idea of a people habituated 
to the despotism of a dominant race," that he sought 
to remove rallying points for disaffection, and urged 
the Court to put an end to the sham royalty of Delhi. 
At the same time he strove to give the people fuller 
opportunities of taking part in their own government. 
He looked to them to supply hia public works and 
his civil departments with well-trained officials. His 
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eye cvou took a more extended range, and he 
wrote: — 

We goTern India now by a timiud despotiem, bocaute India 
i^ vholly incapx1>lo of governiiij; itself, »iid we &re wisfl in so 
doing. But wa cannot, and wc ought not, to anticipato that the 
condition of India and ita population shall for ever lUuid sCiU, 
and that it shall bo in all time coming as wholly incap«blo of 
being admitted to a ahare of tha government of ilaeU, in union 
with \\» Bribiih cooquerore, as it avi^wedly is at tlie prtMnt 
tame! 

These and other instances of his capacity to see far 
into the futnre, and to appreciate the feelings of the 
Indian .people, will Ite noticed in their proper place in the 
course of thia work. It may then seem to some that 
Lord Dalhousie even allowed too free a play to bis 
imagination, as when he claimed independence for his 
Legislative Council- Enough, however, has been said on 
the third fault attributed to him by his critics, and we 
may pass on to the next. 

Sir Edwin Arnold writes :' — 

Bui the key to liia public conduct would be mining, if no 
notice wurc tiilcen of hia singular regard for public opinion, The 
passion for approval and conseut, visible in bis last anxious aet, 
was coriKpicuout at every stags of bis career ; and sprang from 
aometbing deeper than vanity in one who had witnessed the 
omnipotence of tha popular will preparing in IS48 to shako the 
powers of earth. 

The " last anxious act " referred to was the discharge 
by Lord Dalhousie of a duty, which his predecessors 
had invariably performed, that of reconling in a miuut« 
the chief events of his administration. Amongst his 
letters is one which may l)e aptly quoted here. On his 

' Sir Ednin Arnold's Hartptit vf DaVuitui^i JdminiafnUi^n, voL i. obsp. 
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return to Englaod, Richard Bentley, the pubhshiir, 
wrote to him on the 2l8t of June to express the 
satiflfactioii with which he had read the minute, just 
published as a Blue Book at the instance of Mr. Danby 
Seymour. lie asked pennission to publish it "by 
authority," with an introductory chapter, and any 
further particulai-s. Tlic ex-Goveriior-Genera] replied 
on the 24th of June, 1856, in these terms : — ■ 

I trust yon -will not think mc diacoTirtoouB or disobliging if I 
decline to Uke p&rt in aucb a publication, even by tbe Qxprocition 
of sanction. Pononally I hnvo no wisb whatever to keep myself 
before the public, and would prefer to remain completely in the 
r«^ein«nt I have found niysulf obliged to seek. 

Throughout his career, lu the pages of his diary and 
in his Icttcra to friends, Lord Dalhousie uniformly 
expressed his resolution to allow his actions and his 
official letters to speak for themselves. He rejected 
the counsels of those who proposed to take his part 
in conlroversies with Napier which wore waged in the 
public press. He sat silent under misrepresentation in 
the Calcutta newspapers. Ila spoke very rarely in 
public, and set to his subordinutcs an example of 
dignified reserve. When he was called upon to settle 
the Oudh question, be wrote in bis diary for the 9th of 
January, 1856 : — 

I believe tbe work to be just, practicable, and right. With 
that feeling on my mind, and in humble reliance on the blessing of 
tbe Almighty, I approach the execution of the duty gravely ; and 
not without solicitude, but calmly and altogether without doubt. 

Here and elsewhere his diary conveys the impression 
of a man who preferred to commune with himself and 
settle his course with his own conscience. Guided by 
its dictates, he ws£ so far from entertaining a " passion 
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for the approval and consent " of the public, that he 
evinced no i(Ue curioaity about other people's estimate 
of bim. By the terms of his will he deliberately com- 
mitted hia honour and reputation lo posterity, and in 
his desire that his actions should be viewed through 
the just jierspective of history, sacrificed that meed of 
eulogy which a coutcmporary estimate could not have 
declined to him while living. 

Whatever opinion may be formed as to the value 
of the criticisms just discussed, there were certain 
qualities in the charucter of Lord Dalhousie that have 
never been denied. One oAunot read his diary without 
realising that he was uniformly conseioua of a strong 
necessity laid upon bim to do his duty. To this high 
purpose he dedicated his very life and. so actuated, 
did not shrink from the task often forced upon him 
of asserting himself against opposition. His rcUgious 
feeling was entirely free from cant, and though he 
rebuked levity of speech, he was fully alive to tbe 
ridiculoua side of things. On his journey to the 
north-west he stopped at Bhagalpur, where he met 
the Ckimmissioner, Mr. Brown, of whom he writes 
thoa: — 

He is a veiy pious, excelleot man ; but b« bas not escaped .t 
oicknamo tilsv othcT parttclea of the nit of tlio ciirth ; «o lib pioty 
atid hU shirt-collarB togoth«r have fixed upon bim the cognomen 
of a woll-kiiown character, Mr. PevkanitT. I looked very gray* 
when the yoong genblflmeii told me of it with great glee in the 
first pikUKQ after hs had been presented to me. . . . But I laughed 
within myself despite of averytbing. 

Of his constant trust in a Iligher Power his diary 
bears abundant evidence. Thus, writing on the last 
day of the year 1848, he commences his retrospect in 
these words : — 
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1 cao record nothing more fitly than my giadtude to the 
Good God who hiis brought me during thu yetu*'* course througb 
perils by land and perils by water; who has sustained me 
through a ye&r of aickness uiilcnown to roe before; has guided 
mo tlirough months of anxiety and public perplexity, and who 
enables me now to real tranquil in the belief that, ae tli« quarrel 
in which we are engaged is just and oiir motivee pure, Ue will 
not leave ub or forsake ua, but will give u> the victory over ull 
our enemies, while we in our turn Nliall give the glory and praise 
to Him. 

Id the thaDkless task of distributing patrouagc he 
proved not only a good judge of <;haracter, a quality 
for the pot^osHJOD of which Sir Edwin Arnold givea 
him full credit, hut fearless and just. He knew whom 
to trust in for advice, and he encouraged men worthy 
of his coniidence, such as John Lawrence, to write to 
him with the utmost freedom on the subject of the 
qualifications of men in the services. His frequent 
tours in the Punjab, Sind, the Strait-Settlements, and 
Tenasserim, enabled him then to test the opinions 
of others by his own observation. Any doubt that 
he hud an to the nature of the duties attached to 
an office, he satisfied before proceeding to choose 
his nominee. He was intolerant alx)ut " seniority pre- 
tences which rise up to mar everything." " If Colonel 
Lawrence i« eligible for the place of political agent in 
Meywar, he is entitled to it. I wish you to see Sir 
H. Elliot and Mr. Thomason with reference to the 
exact ascertainment of the duties of the political 
agent. I will then judge of Colonel Lawrence's fit- 
ness for the post when 1 know what they are;" so 
he writes on the 8th of July, 1850, to his private 
secretary, to whose judgment alouc he was not 
prepared to commit the responsibility that belongetJ 
to himself. Ue was exposed to the solicitations of 
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high personages od helialf of their friends or relatives, 
and ooe of these letters of commendatioa is thus 
endorsed : — " I cannot fancy R suited to the Rajputana 
agency. I would do much to advance H., but I will 
not appoint any one questiouably suited." Gratefully 
conscious of the legacy of well -chosen officials left 
to him by his predecessor, he was impatient when 
applicants appealed to promises of promotion said to 
have been made to them but not redeemed. Upon 
one such appeal he writes : " I decline to take up 
Lord Haidinge's old clothes, and I never gave Captain 
H. the slightest reason to suppose that I would give 
him tins advancement" If Lortl Dalhousie was deter- 
mined not to advance men who did not deserve it, he 
was equally anxious not to waste the services he could 
command by putting the square man in the round 
hole. His private secretar)' mentioned to him the 
name of Richard Temple for the post of Under- 
Secretary, and the Governor-General replied, on the 
30th of January, 1853 : " 1 will think of somebody for 
the post To take Mr, Temple would be ridiculous. 
It would be setting an elephant to draw a wheel- 
barrow." 

There was another trait in Lord Dalhousie's character, 
the possession of which was denied by none of his critics, 
namely personal as well as moral courage. He never 
sheltered himself behind his secretaries or official corre- 
spondence. He advanced to meet the storm, and " have 
it out at an interview," as he notes in his journal He 
travelled about unattended and unguarded, in order to 
give confidence to others and to show that he trusted j 
the Sikhs. He covered long <li»!tances on horseback H 
or in country conveyances regardless of fatigue and 
of his own chronic ailment. The district officers were 
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alarmed for his safety, and thought from his demeanour 
that lie was aucooscious of the riskH he ran. Dr. Need- 
ham Cost Uios writes in his private mcmoiis : — 

I took charge of my old district Amballa id December. The 
OoTerDor- General, Lord Dalhousie, had to proceed in & patsiiquiD 
from Jiigiulliri to Ambullu. Hu bud arrungod to travel 411110 
alone. I realised the danger, and with an escort of two officers 
of police, I Booompanied him the whole uight'« journey on borae- 
back. lie slept quietly, unnwnre of the danger or of my protec- 
tion ; but he thanked me for it when we met next day. It 
would hiive been a bud job if he bad been killed in my district. 
Ooe or two officers had lately been attacked at night on the road. 

His Lordithip's diary, however, rcvcalB to us the 
feet that he was fully conscious of the risks he ran, hut 
meant to show his subordinates who wei-e braving out 
the storm in exposed positions, as well as the native 
population, his own confidence in the final issue. A 
man so courageous, admired and approved courage in 
others. When, for reasons of State, he could not divert 
troops to rescue George Lawrence and his wife, he 
safiered almost as much aa the prisoners themselves ; 
and when they were released, he wrote in his diary, 
" our prisoners have come in, lifting Himalaya otl' my 
shoulders." 

To Mrs. Lawrence he sent the following letter in 
March, 1849:— 

Madam — Since I cannot have the pleasure of seeing you here, 
I am sore you will permit me to take the liberty of addrossing 
to you myself my hearty and cordial congratulations on your 
iMtng once again in the midst of your family, and of tboMO who 
have been long watching your fate with painful interest. 

The kindneas of your friends has permitted me during that 
time to sec many of your notes, which you never monnt for any 
mere official eye, and I trust you will not think I am taking too 
great a liberty in saying — for even at the rink of your displeasure 
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I must say i^— tluc the pcrusftl of tluim during the long cootm of I 
four captivil}-, ahowitig Co me the g&lLuib heart you kept up 
under i^ the chc«f7 f»ce you put upon it, aim) the uncompUining 
and confiding patience with which you b«« it all, hu filled m« 
with n rMiMct for your character and admiration of your touducl 
which, if I wcro fully to express them, you would perhapa luspect 
ne of flattery. 

In the hope of one <iny i»ying my r(M])oeta to yon in qiiiet«r 1 
timet than the poat^ and some pleafianter ptaoe than Poshftwu^— 
I am, etc, etc. DAUiottstK. 

Il is time now to turn from this review of the 
eyetem of goveromcnt, and the qualities of the heads 
of admin istratioD, to the work which engaged Lord 
Dalhousie's attention during his first year of office. 
Being Governor of Bengal as well as Govemot-Grcuerat, 
he determined at the outset t« make himself master of 
all his duties. Accordingly he relieved Sir Herbert 
Maddock of hia duties as Oeputy-Govemor of Bengal, 
and personalty admiuistercd every local detail of that y 
proaideucy, with its forty millions of people, and its H 
revenue of ten millions sterling. To Bengal at that 
time belonged tlie non -regulation provinces of Ajssam, 
Arakau, and Tcnasscrim, making a charge which is now 
apportioned to two Lieuteuant-Goveruors and one Chief 
Commissioner. His experiences of direct administration 
proved of the utmost value to hira when he had to guide 
the conduct of affairs after tlic annexation of the Punjab 
and of Pegu. The sccrctaricti to the Government of 
India were astonished at his requiring that papers of 
all deflcriptioiis should tirst l>e submitted to him. When 
he had thus gained a knowledge of the business, he 
distributed it according to his own views. But he did not 
waste hia energies. On his cousin. Fox Maule, urging him 
to spare himself, he replied, "Pray think better of me, 
as a man of busiucss, than to believe that I do other 
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people's work. Before I came away from Calcutta, not 
fifty papera in a week were passed througli my hands 
from the Government of Bengal." 

In India itself, outside the Punjab, the history of« 
which will be reserved for another chapter, there was 
little to cause the Governor-General anxiety in his first 
year of office. The general tranquillity, upon the main- 
tenance of which Lord Hardiuge had congratulated 
himself and his successor, wag at first unbroken save by 
some minor operations conducted by Colonel Campbell 
in the Oriaaa tributary Mahals near Bod. The aboriginal 
tribes of Kandhs, who inhabited this rugged country, 
had been accustomed to kidnap human victims from 
the plains, and after fattening them for sacrifice, t« 
offer them to the Earth God When the ceremony was 
completed, the tiesh and blood of the unfortunate 
victims wore distributed among the village lands, and 
a portion was buried in each field with solemn rites. 
The operations undertaken for the rescue of such captives 
and the suppression of this abominable practice ended 
in the liberation of 235 Mcriaha appointed unto death. 
EJsewhere everything in the Native States was reported 
to be quiet. From Nepal a complimentary mission 
arrived to welcome Lord Dalhousie and to assure him 
of goodwill It is true that niiHrult: prevailed in Oudh, 
that at Gwalior the 31ahartmi had ofiered to Major 
Stevens a bribe of two lakhs of rupees, and that in 
Satara the question of allowuncies and pensions for the 
family of the ex-Raja was being hotly debated. But 
the general surface of ttociety was hardly rufiied by 
these matters. In Hyderabad affairs were "boiling up 
into very hot water." The Niaam owed large sums to 
the Company, and His Highness and his Minister were 
not OD good terms, a state of things which led the 
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home aathorities to suggest a policj of interference, 
bat the GoTernor-Gfeoeral saw no reason to expect that 
in the Dekhan matters would not run as smoothly aa 
ckcwherc Indeed, the bankruptcy and resignation of 
Sir T. Turton, the Ecclesiastical Registrar of Calcutta, 
and his lai^ defalcations, apiwared to the Indian press 
at the time to be the most serious event iu the history 
of the first quarter of the year 1848. 

There were, however, two clouds on the horizon 
which gave more concern to the new Govemor-Gcueral. 
He had come to India full of plans for developing 
railways and canals, and for introducing reforms in the 
civil admiubrtration. Their execution rer^uired money, 
and money was not forthcoming. The Nizam was 
found to be not the only defaulter. The Sikh Govern- 
ment had not paid a rupee of the subsidy due from it, wL 
a debt now amounting to over fifty lakhs. The late ™ 
war had l>ceu a serious drain upon the exchequer ; the 
opium revenue, a mainstay of Indian finance, was dis- 
appointing the estimates ; and now on the top of all 
this a sudden order arrived for the remittance of a largo 
sum in specie to Loudon. The order was obeyed, but 
with much reluctance. Equally unsatisfactory to the 
Governor- General waa a demand for the immediate 
despatch to China of a strong British regiment, the 
25th, to take part in operations at Canton. At once 
there recurred to the mind of Lord Dalhousie the 
Duke's remark that Lord Hardiuge need not have been 
"in such a d -— d hurry" to reduce the army, for 
50,000 Sepoys had been struck off the rolls, and the 
strength of the native regiments cut down from 1000 
to 800 men. Although peace reigned in India, the 
rcsponaibilitics of the Government had been increased 
by the late war in the Punjab. Internal reform re- 
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quired public tranquillity, which alone rested upon force 
in reserve. The Governor-General complied, aa we have 
seen, with the requisition for troops to be sent to 
China, but he wrote to the Duke of Wellington in these 
terms:— "We have no more Queen's troops in India 
than are sufficient for our own wants. Although at 
this moment everything is tranquil in India, yet no 
one can tell at what moment troubles may arise." 
He added that " the Bengal army wants a really good 
officer when Lord Gough retires, one who will really 
command them in peace as well as in war." These 
words were written on the 8th of February, 1848, and 
they show that the " man of uo imagination " was not 
alow in forming a true estimate of an Indian calm, 
which has so often proved to be the calm of the centre 
of a cyclone. 

The moving hand of the Legislature generally affiards 
an index of the currents of history, and although Lord 
Dalhouaic had on his arrival merely to carry through 
projects initiated by his predecessor and finally settled 
by the home authorities, there is one Act, Act X. of 
1848, which had bctiu read in Council on the 16th of 
October, 1847, and passed on the Bth of April, 1848, 
that demands a special notice. It was an Act for 
annexing the lapsed State of Mandavi to the presidency 
of Bombay. Thus the doctrine of lapae, so frequently 
regarded as the creation of Lord Dalhousic, was as a 
matter of fact in the process of being conBrmed by the 
Legislature before he had even set foot on Indian 
soil. Mandavi was a small State in the Bombay presi- 
dency consisting of the town of that name situated on 
the bank of the river Tapti, and 162 villages attached 
to it. The founder was a chief of the aboriginal tribe 
of Bhils, whose successor, Darjan Sing, was ousted by a 
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neighliour, and replacred by the Peshwa, to whom tliere- 
afber the chicfe paid a fine on each succession. In 
1803 the principality became tributary to the British, 
and by them an insuirection against the Raja was 
atippressed, fretih urraugements being made which broaght 
it into subordinate relations with the Company. Be- 
tween 1834 and 1839 three chiefe ruled in rapid suc- 
cession, and on the deatti of the last of these the direct 
hue of au(!<:«iisiou became extinct. The nearest claimant 
was removed by forty-two degrees from the common 
ancestor, besides being personalty unfit to rule. Ac* 
cordingly the Indian authorities, with the approval of 
their masterii in England, decided to treat the State as 
a lapse, and, after making provision for the family and 
its dependants, to annex Mandavi, with full regard "to 
the interests of the people, tlie justice of the case, and 
sound policy." It was formally annexed ftx)ra the Ist 
of May, 1848, and the Act passed by Lord Dalhousie 
was a verbatim reprodaction of the Bill previously in- 
troduced into Lord Ilardiuge's Council Lord Dalhousie, 
in short, had nothing whatever to do with the decision, 
or even with the diacussion of the matter. 

As to the rest of the Acts which the Governor- 
General passed in 1848, they are instructive as bringing 
into view the wide range of his new duties. Twenty- 
seven Acta were carried through dealing with the local 
government of Calcutta, coroner's juries. Thugs and 
Dacoits, goods imported in foreign bottoms — in respect 
of which, owing to a mistake, two Acts were passed — 
municipal matters in the settlement of Prince of Wales 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca, the prohibition of 
trading by officer* of the Supreme Courts, salt and 
stamp duties, administration of the Surat Nawab's 
estate, the avoidance of wagers, the restitution of 
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BangaDapali to Native rule, (liituipUiie lu the Indiao 
uavy, aud a measure especially required by Lord Dal- 
housie himself providing for the exercise of certain 
executive powers by the Governor-General himself when 
al^ent from the Council of ludiu. This last Act was 
passed on the 10th of October, 1848, to enable Lord 
Dalhonsie to proceed to the seat of war, and at the 
same time to carry on the administration of his office. 
Into the details of these meaaurea, many of them of 
much importance, and affecting the presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras as well as the Strait-Settlements, 
it is unnecessary to enter ; but that passed on the 25th 
of November for the restoration of the estate of Ban- 
ganapali deserves a passing notice, since it gave back 
to native rule a property wliieh was to have been 
reaumod and permanently annexed. The credit of this 
act of justice no more rests with Lord Dalhousie than 
any possible discredit for the annexation of Mandavi, 
since it merely gave effect to decisions of the Court of 
Directors passed iu 1838 and 1842. 

By the beginning of October Lord Dalhousic had 
served his apprenticeship in the regular routine of 
Indian govcmmeot. He liad mastered the details of 
Bengal admiuistration, had ckssiftcd the work of each 
department of the Government of India, and had en- 
dured with patience the social and State duties that 
devolved upon the representative of the British 
authority. 

" I »|»ent,'* he wrou, " SundAy, Mondfty, Tueaday, and Wedne*- 
day at Bamwkpore with Lady Da]bou»ie, went into Ciilcutu very 
early on Thiireday morning, rumnined thoro Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, and roturnod to tho country on Saturday night " at 
e'en." We used to have a dinner of twenty-five at Burmckpore on 
Towday), onu of fifty at Calcutta on Fridays. My Lady, during 
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the summer montfaii, hiu) mi evening dancing l^uty once a montfa, 
and we had three very largo balls at CalcuUA, and one at Berrsck- 
pore. The ailmanl wliich plagued me so sorely in England for a 
year before I came away, became greatly wot«c in consequence of 
the bodily exertions 1 was obliged to make al the various stopping 
[dac«s on tho voyage. I was ren<lered quite incapable of talcing 
any exercise on horseback or on fooC, and vas obliged to drive out 
like a dusty oltl downger in a oanriage every evening. Apart 
from .this local allmont, I had never recovered fully the effecu of 
my three yean of office. The reaponsibilily of the irork in India, 
and the enervating efToct of the Bengal climatOt soon began to 
tell on my frame, previously weakened. In May and June I had 
attacks of riysontery, and in July I grew so weak that I tMgan to 
doubt whether 1 should not be obliged to beat a retreat. In case 
of any one but the Governor-Gensdra), my illness would not have 
been of much moment. A fev weeks', or even days', relaxation, 
rest, and chuige, would in all probahiliLy have Het nje up again. 
But in the case of a Govern or-G on era], relaxation, rest, and 
change is a prescription that all the diipemariea of the Honour- 
able Company arc not cajxiblo of making up^ If the Governor- 
General Btopt), everything stops; if be is not wouod up, the 
departmunU of Goveninient cannot go ; the State machioe has 
run down." 

Fortunately, however, his good coustittition averted 
the necessity of any serious repairs. Id September the 
Groveruor-General grew Ijetter, and having received news 
from the Punjab of the defection of Raja Sher Sing, 
be embarked at Calcutta on the Uth of October for 
Allahabad, en roxtU to Amballa, whither he had seat 
hi« camp. The voyage up the Ganges bore no resem- 
blance to the royal rushes of modem Viceroys by rail- 
way or steamer at express speed. Lord Dalhouaie made 
a Herioiui businciiii of hiH tours, examining with his own 
eyes the work of his subordinates, taking note of the 
requirements of their districts, and missing no oppor- 
tuuity of forming hia own opinion as to the personal 
qualifications of the local oBiciaU. He embarked 
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at Fort William iu an atmosphere of fidget, " the 
authorities in general and Captain Johnson, the lat 
superintendent, in particular fuming and agitated as 
their own hoilere." liia Heet consisted of three ateamers 
towing Qata. He wa»i uccommodatcd on the iirst steamer, 
bat dined on the second, the Suntia, in order that 
Mrs. Elliot, Mrs. Melville, and Mrs. Atkinson, the wives 
of the secretarieH with him, might not have the trouble 
and risk of boarding his own steamer. Through the 
solitudes of " the vaat labyrinth of crossing, twisting 
streams, mud, jungle, and dead stumps which mark the 
Sandcrbanda," they made their way slowly for two days 
till they turned north and reached Kumarkhali with 
its deaerted factory, a sad scene of desolation. Thence 
entering the main stream of the Ganges, called locally 
the Padda, they anchored at Rampur Baulcah, the 
headquarters of the Bajshabi district. Its cheerful 
aspect pleased the Goveruor of Bengal, who visited the 
jail and held a levee of the local magnates. Consult- 
ing Bishop Hcbcr'a diary at every stage, Lord Dalhousic 
did not fail to note the great strides made in the last 
twenty years in moral and social improvement. At 
Bhagalpur he was glad to meet Lieutenant Don, whom 
his fsther had appointed adjutant in 1830, " an adjutant 
still ! such is luck in a seniority system I " At Monghyr, 
his secretary, Hailiday, nearly missed the high honours 
and official distinctions which the future had iu store 
for him. Visiting Sitakum, a sacred well of boiling 
water, he made a false step, and as nearly as possible 
fell backwards into the pool. " The immeasurable terror 
which was gathered into his face, and the notion of a 
sectetary to Bengal being boiled like a bantam's ej^ 
struck ua," writes the Groveruor-General, "(most im- 
properly but unanimously) as so exquisite, that we 
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shouted with laughter then and for days afterwftrdB. 
Holtiday, poor fellow, on hk part * got a turn,' and did 
not recover bis shaken nerves till long after we bad 
recovered our gnivity." 

Patna, Dinapur, Ghazipur with Lord Corowallis'fl 
tomb, and Benares, were visited in turn, and at the last 
place the "good-humoured" Raja and the pensioned 
Delhi prince*! were received. Hero loo the Governor- 
General met Lebua Sing, the Sikh Sardar, " who smelt 
the battle from afar, and on this occas^ion, as in 1845, 
left the Punjab before the turmoil had commenced. 
He shook from bead to foot like au aspen leaf as long 
as he remained in my presence." Stopping at Ram< 
Dagar, at Chunsr, where the wbole length and breadth 
of the river was illuminated by little floating lamps, 
" tiny little messengers from faerie land." and at Mirza- 
piir, the scene of Mr. Money's wonderful influence and 
perseverance in efTwliug improvements, the party 
reached Allahabad on the 10th of November, and here 
Lady Oalhousie joined her husband for five days. 

The journey was reauined by horse dak, and on 
arrival ut Cuwuporc the Earl received a visit from the 
chief officer of the ex-Peshwa, a pensioner living at Bithur 
on an annual income of nearly X100,000. His visitor 
more than once ejaculated, "You are very young," and 
received the reply, " The more time for work before me." 
At Agra the Governor-General enjoyed most profitable 
conversations with Mr. Thomason ; at Delhi he heard 
all that Sir Thomas Metcalfe could tell him ; but be did 
not see the King, " who had long since refused to see 
the Governor- General except as an inferior." This was 
a strange e.\perience for tlie son of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who had received at the hands of His Majesty a 
dress of honour and a title the sound of which bad 
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amused James Kamsay in his younger days. Meei'ut 
anil Saharanpur were painfully reached by tedious 
murclies in carriages dragged by bearers (since all Iiorees 
were required at the front), and on arrival at Amballa 
the traveller received at midnight news "of the first un- 
happy affaii- at Ranmagar, in which poor Colonel Curcton 
was killed. The despatch was followed by other letters 
calculated to make me very anxious as to the manage- 
ment of the army, and the ultimate success wbicli would 
attend it in the hands in which it was." 

Early ia December the march was resumed to 
Ludhiana. 

My object was to place iny»elf near to the Commander- In 
Chief, >o M to give him tho advantage of rnpid communicalioD 
witb Uis Government, enabling it by me to afford prompt co- 
operation iu>d aid to thu nrmy under fais Bxcelluncy's ordun. 
With tbat view, 1 bad fixed on Firozpur as tbe beat position, 
being tbe furtbe«t point in our own territoriet, a (urge iitatioii, 
vaA near to Labore, as well as to tbe Commander-ln-Cbief. 

But on his arrival at Amballa, Lord Dalhousic found 
that, owing to famine and drought, supplies of every 
kind were very scant, aud he therefore pitched his camp 
at Makho, a cavalry .station on the further bank of 
the Satlaj, near Sobraon. Arriving here on the first 
day of the year, he remained for five or six week.s. As 
he passed the field of battle at Aliwal he noted the 
great changes which even a few months had effected, in- 
somuch that Colonel viugelo, who commanded a regiment 
there in 1846, was unable to distinguish the different 
positions. 

"Tho riveri," write* Lord Dulhouaio, "bad cut in on the field 
•o deeply Ifaat tbe tombe of tho officers who had boon buried near 
lite centre were, an far u they rvmaitied ut all, aiiroaa the rirer in 
tbe JoUuDder Doab; and the vilta)^o of Aliwal iUeU, which hud 
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been in the rerjr middle of the poeitioD, was now not fifty y^rdt 
Irom Uie Siitl*j. Th« wholQ of tbe disidct wm burnt up and 
detoUte. Tho c&rcsees of cattl«, doad from BUrvalioti, Uy in 
beape near every village, and the gaunt fonns of tbe poor bcaata 
that still wftivdercd wetiVly round the bnts were 'just perfect 
veeeions.' The plain of M^khu itself, which ve reaebed on the 
let January. 1849, wm m dry and brown as any sDuff-box. Food 
eould hardly be found for the camels and elephants." 

Here for the present Lord Dalhouaic must be left 
watching the dark days of the new year big with cveuts 
of momentous eonaequence. He had not failed to 
notice the character of the country through which he 
had paaeed, the devaatatiBg proofs of famine, and the 
destructive powers of the rivers swollen with the melted 
snows of the Himaluyaii. These inexorable forcea of 
nature had been considered by him when he re8oIut«Iy 
refused in the hot weather to stake the Cftte of India 
npoQ hurried and iut.'omp!ete operations against the 
Sikhs. IGveu now, the intelligence which reached him 
from the front fiUt^d him with anxiety. 

But he was braced by his own strong courage, and 
by the conviction that he possessed the confidence of 
hia country, of which Her Majesty had been jtleased to 
give him a frcah proof by graciously couferring upon 
him the Green Ribbon of the most Ancient and most 
Noble Order of the Thistle soon after his arrival in 
India. With these thoughts, and a humble prayer to 
Almighty God that he would grant victory to the 
British arms and restore peace to India, he awaited the 
issue of events in his camp ut Makhu. 
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** Wu with a vergeanco ' — P&st history of the Punjftb in Uirc« period* 
— RiM of the SikhB — Rjinjit Sing oanioli'Iftte* his power by coa- 
quait •ntl aUianoTB— I/>nl W. Beiitinck'a dwbur at Kupar — Kanjit 
Sing*! death, diw)ivlui', and Bihh war, 1^4G — New setlleuient with tlie 
Britiab, I84C — Lon) Hkrdingc'* policy — Signe of the coming storai — 
ProgteM of nf onni — MunJcrof Agnewaud Andersouat Multau, 1848 
— AtgunieuU a^iiust delaying opera tioiu — No appreheusioa at home 
—ImpUieaGe of delay in I nd in— Herbert Bdwnrdcs hurrire to th« 
NMnie — C rowM the Indiu, but is obliged to retire — ItnUlc of Kincyn 
Htm 18th of Jiutv ite remilla — Second victory ai SodoHiu, lat July — 
Ow^Mi'a troops sent fom'ard by the Rmidentat Lahore — DeGisiou of 
tin OoiDBUuuler-in- Chief — Uritiah Tome despatched Iroiii lAhore 
by Currit! — Shi-'r Bing'e altitude on runcbing Mtiltan — Siege tA 
MullAu begtm aud miavd owing to defectiuu of Shur Sii^g — Lord 
Dklboonc incraWM the army and hiirriiw on preparations — IVugtv* 
of the rebellion in the Punjab — Bhai Maliaraj's failure — Cauova'a 
mntdtt at Haripur— Atloek fort itiTOd by Xichohu^n — Mutiny M 
Pediawar, 23tii of Ootubtr, and the \xKtvaa» taken prbonen — 
Lotd DaU)Ouiii«'< policy criticiwd — His own \Tiidloaliou of it— Danger 
fron inondationa — The hot rcuod — Wuit of preparatioud — Ua- 
cenoinly u to extent of rebellion. 

\s the last chapter the events of the year 1848 werciM& 
Bommariscd, aud the uarrative carried down to the date 
at which Lord Dalhousie reached the Punjab frontier. 
It wiil now be necesaary to retrace our steps for a while. 
On the eve of departing from ('alcutta the Govcrnor- 
Greac-ral invested Sir John H. Littler and Sir Dudley 
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St. L«ger Hill with the iiinignia of the Bath, and on 

Thursday the 5th of October, 1848, he attended a bail 

given in his honour at Barraekpore by Sir Dudley and 

other oUtcers. In reply to a speech made by General 

Hill, Lord Dalhouaie reminded \a& audience of the 

hopes he ttad entertained on coming to India. '* I 

hoped to see prosperity and peace realised over this 

vast empire. 1 have striven for peace, I have longed 

for it. But eiuce the Sikh nation desire war, on niy 

word they shall have it, and with a vengeance." 

He then appealed to the patriotism of his military 

hearers with »uch elucjucnce that, according to the re- 

port« published at the time. Colonel Gairduer of the 

16th Grenadiers buret into tears, and a younger member 

of the party declared himself so inspirited as to be able 

to 6ght a regiment. But before the deeds are examined 

by which these brave promises were redeemed, it is 

necessary to look back at the course of British relations 

with the Government of Lahore. Without such a 

retroti|)ect the importance of the step taken by the 

Governor -General when he gathered up the fruits of 

victory and annexed the territory of the five rivera, 

cannot be realised. Hia decision taken on hia sole 

responsibility amounted to an entire abaDduumcut of a 

policy which had been persistently tried and had twice 

failed, the maintenance of a strong and friendly Sikh 

kingdom, as a buffer 8tate between the Company's 

territories and the thorny country-side of Pathau, 

Afghan, and Baluch tribesmen beyond the Indus. 

The history of British dealings with the Sikhs falls 
naturally into three j>eriod)i or chaptera. In the first 
period, between 1803 and the death of Ranjit Sing, 
which occurred on the 27th of June, 1839, the iron hand 
and discreet foreign policy of the Maharaja kept onler 
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within the Punjab and preserved friendly relations with 
the British. So far the scheme of the buffer State had 
aacceeded. The second period was one of aDarchy and 
militAry insolence, yet the BritiHh Government did not 
depart from its attitude of non-intervention until the 
Sikhe attacked the Company's territory and forced on 
the first Sikh war. Then it was inevitable that new 
arrangements should be made, though the Lahore king* 
dom still remained an intlependent Native State under 
the treaties of the 9th of March and the IGth of 
December, 1846. The third period witnessed the honest 
endeavour of a British Iteaident to prepare the way for 
the accession of the young Maharaja as sovereign of the 
Punjab, reformed and reorgauiiicd during hia minority. 
The effort Hailed. From Multan the tide of rebellion 
rose until it overspread the Sikli nation, and once more 
a life-struggle between the British and the Siklis ended 
in hard-won victory for the former. Then, and not till 
then, Lord Dalhousic gave up the attempt, and under 
an instrument dated the 29th of March. 1849, the 
Punjab ceased to lie a butler State under Native rule, 
thereafter to become a strong and loyal proWncc of the 
British Empire. 

The story of the rise and fall of the Sikh kingdom 
can only be told in brief outline. Towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, Baba Nanak preached the doctrine 
of universal toleration, and saw gathered round him 
many faithful " Sikbs," or dUciples, in the Punjab. 
The dominant spirit of religious bigotry and caste rose 
against these reformers, and the sect of disciples suffered 
cruel and constant persecution. In 1675 Guru Qovind 
brought to his downcast brethren a revival of their 
hopes and ambitious. He it was who transfonned them 
into a military caste, gave them henceforth the title of 
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" Sing," or lion, and prescribed for them their distinctive 
drees of blue cloth, steel omuments, and flowing hair. 
Tlicir enemies redoubled their efforts to extinguish the 
new faith. Disciples and masters witnessed the torture 
and death of their families, and themselTes suffered 
martyrdom. Once more the Sikh religion seemed to be 
well nigh extinguished, when Banda and bis followers, 
driven mad by the memories of the past and their own 
experiences, determined upon retaliation with fire and 
swonl The emperors of Delhi, who had been content 
to look with indifference upon this religious mo%'omeot, 
took alarm, and bunted down the Sikh demons like wild 
beasts. Delhi for a week gloated over the execution of 
the miserable prisoners, and Banda himself was called 
upon to kill his own child. When he refused to do so, 
the child was butchered before his eyee, and he himself 
was torn to pieces with hot pincers. But a Sikh residue 
survived with a legacy of onqueDcbabte hatred. The 
kingdom of Delhi was now overrun by the Afghan in- 
vader, and its emperors lost their grip upon the Punjab. 
The Sikh brotherhood, organised this time into twelve 
misls, or confederacies, under twelve Sardars, grew 
steadily in power, and ito parliament, or Gurumata, 
met in peace for the decision of great national issues of 
war and policy. The Afghan rulers of the Punjab 
found sufficient occupation in the troubles of their own j 
home country, and the long-wished-for opportunity at H 
last pr'eeented itself The critical moment in Sikh 
history found a man fitted to take command. Ranjit 
Sing, the Swrdar of the Sukarchakia mtsl, was only 
eighteen years of age when he obtaitied from Shah 
Zaman, the A%han governor of the province who after- 
wards succeeded to the throne of Kabul, the post of 
Qovenior of Lahore. He soon made himself indepeo- 
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dent ruler, and ext«iKk>d his rule over the countiy 
between the Jheluin aud the Satlaj. In this task he 
was assisted by another Sardar, Futeh Sing Ahluwalia ; 
but it was not long before he grew jealous of his 
associate's rivalr)', and diKmiBeed the Gurumata, taking 
into his hands the whole government of a united Sikh 
kingdom. 

Ranjit Sing offered an alliance to the British, but is 
his overtures were declined. Evcnt» soon compelled the 
Company to reconsider their decision. Holkar, flying 
from the pursuit of Lake's victorious army, appealed to 
"the lion of the Vunjab" for help, and the British were 
obliged to take uieasures to fon^tuU him. Accordingly 
Colonel Malcolm was authorised to conclude, on the Ist 
of February, 1806, a treaty of friendship with the two 
Sanlars, Ranjit Sing and Fateh Sing, under whicrh their 
pos*esaiouB were secured against British iuviision or 
seizure. Three years later Ranjit Sing's preponderant 
influence, and his title of llaja of Lahore, were recog- 
nised by Tvord Miuto in a treaty of perpetual friendship, 
aud the Sikh kingdom was treated as an equal power 
with international rights. From this moment Ranjit 
Sing went forward. In 1 8 1 3 be wrested Attock from the 
Afghans, and extorted from his political refugee, Shah 
Shuja, the famous diamond, the Koh-i-Nur, which Nadir 
Shah had carried away in 1739 from Babar's successor 
at Delhi. The several petty States in the Punjab were 
rapidly auuexod by force or intrigue, and Muttan, 
Kashmir, and Peshawar were added to the Sikh king- 
dom. When diplomatic difticuities occurred between 
the British and the Sikhs, Ranjit Sing knew how to 
give way. He accepted the British protectorate over 
the cis- Satlaj States, and abandoned his claim to 
^ikarpur iu Sind. Lord William Bentinck, on hia 
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side, held a grand darbar' at Rupar in 1831, and gave 
renewed assurances of friendaliip to the Lion of the 
Punjab, whom he now styled Maharaja. 

An interesting piece of historical byplay at this 
meeting between his predecessor and Kanjit Sing was 
told to Lord Dalhousie in 1 849 by one who was present 
at it, and \s here repeated as it was narrated. 

The Klaharnja on tliJn occasion tirought out some of bia famoiu 
boreOB, and among thorn bis oolebrat«d farourito, LeiU. After 
pHratling him for » tims, tbe Maluraja iusiated on u&ktng a 
pr*Mnt of him on tbo spot. Lord Williitm demurred, but the 
Maharaja pressed on him the gift The Govornor-General, om- 
barraMod by thi*, and knowing tbe great value that RjiTijit set on 
ibe poBsossion of the horse, asked Captain Benson what bo «hotil<l 
do. CuiiLain Benson reeoainended him la accept tbe gift, and 
then givo it formaUjr back again. Accordingly tbis w«« done. 
Leila was accepted, and then another bridle having been sent for 
and put on the horse, Lord Williun bogged the Maharaja to 
accept this proof of his friendship and esteem ; and Leila was led 
hack to his own stable, to Ranjit's infinite and uodisguiead 
delighL 

While Lord William was firm in disallowing any 
encroachments on Sind, he left the Maharaja a free 
hand in the Punjab. Foreign officers, AUard, Ventura, 
Court, and Avitabile, perfected the military machine, 
and the Sikh power became formidable. The British 
Government made Ranjit a party to the triple alliance 
with Shah Shuja, which Lonl Auckland negotiated; 
and the Sikh Govemmeut on its part afforded facilities 
for trade and navigation as well as a right of passage 
to the British for operations against A^hanistan. The 
Company's policy of a friendly, strong, buffer State 
seemed crowned with success, wlien in the middle of 
1839 Ranjit died and the first period was closed. 

In tbo 
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Almost iustantly the Bceue was transformed. As 1339. 

•m as the iron hand which had controlled 82,000 

'doldiers and preserved order in the Punjab was gripped 

,by death, the friendship of the Sikh nation proved 

Rlluaory, and ita powerful army became a aoorce of 

danger to its own Government and to othera. Kharak 

Sing, weak and dissipated, fell a victim to slow poison 

in 1840. FliH sou, returning from bin father's funeral, 

waa killed by the fttll, designed or accidental, of an 

archway, iiegimental committees set np and deposed 

kings. Sher Sing, suddenly enthroned by the army, 

was as suddenly removed by an assassin on the 15th of 

September, 1843. The yonng Maharaja, Dbulip Sing, 

was now recognised by the British Government as King 

of Lahore, and the soldiers elevated to the high office 

of minister his mother's paramour, Tjal Sing, having first 

cleared the road for him by the incarceration of Jawahii' 

Sing, brother of Mabarani Janda, and the murder of 

Raja Suchet Sing. The army, feared on all sides, was 

petted with concessions, but its appetite grew in eating. 

[At last, on the I7th of November, 1845, the Khalsa, or 

'commonwealth, resolved on war with the British, and 

the Batlaj was crossed. Lord Ellenhorough was ready 

ivith proelamatiou and troops. Within a few weeks 

four pitched battles were fought — Mudki, with a loss of 

872 kdled and wounded on the British side ; Firo:t3habr, 

with a still heavier loss of 2415 ; Aliwal ; and finally the 

decisive action of Sobraou, on the 10th of February, 

|1846. The Punjab, mainly owing to the treachery of 

the Sikh commanders Lai and Tej Sing, lay at the feet 

of Sir Henry Hardinge, but the time for annexation had 

not arrived. Once mote the policy of leaving a Native 

State on the frontier was to be tried, and although the 

Sikh kingdom wuld no longer be allowed to be indepen- 
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4«Mt, he intoittil ■iiiMii|Liiij wk tr fat iefi v< u 
Duu^ tiw-' uiiMm^ <tf -the infant llrinrngii ^adB yia a p 
cuut>rol abd pcuteetigi) wvk fl xt ni da d so t^ fiHie. isn 
it was <3uulideutlj' Imped tbs: tbe bor laaald ^ hj 
«diM9st«d «e w euabie ium lu fill the jmc rf • }»B»anwtl 
prutw uf liidis ui sufaadnate dbBse «ilii tis 

CuUiimitjr. 
UM A<^xtfdu^}y, bj the Vadj rfl^bon, dooB i&e 
of JttMdi, lt>4C, aud « ■ufawqiMBt te— fey dned iilK 
•oT DaoeadMir, but sstified at finniml od Idv -Sft «ff 
ijMMUiber, IbM, « new uhapter wae npflBad. 33ia 
f uujab Blate iwA clie ouimuy becmieD liv Sailaj mE 
hni» rivQM, «aUed liie Juliuuder I>iiab, and tlip diatnat 
vl Ututtai, balib 4f «)ucL Wsme Bntii^. whik- ^^■^tf 
WW evtitilutJl^ t£iuuil«iT«d u> Gnl^ Bug ; riie jmuaui Btt- 
teiug 1«^ lUider jta &ikb rnkm. The aae u ga h of 1^ 
utrny wtw KcLuTMid to 20,CH>Q iu^trv aud 12.000'CaaMky. 
A« a temi>ta*ry meawiw, * JEinSaih iivoe «-be plaaBd a 
poaBaaaiwj ^Uw (lui and ei^ «f Uhore, for viiidi ^e 
tiuce wae to pa)r tL« eoat, id ■"*^k^™' to a fine levied «■ 
it.. 'Jlic adiuijuntfatiuii daring die Jla3ianLJs'» mmansj 
wm tifjtrujfUyJ to a <)ouueU of ei^ii 
over f/y Uic Kwidi^t, Colonel lieuy 
Couu*;il wa« aaiusted by the best offioen, cml aad 
niiliUry, wti'/in I^onl Jlaidluge could lettd fiir tbe tnak ; 
«o4 llie fiu:l Itiitt the list tncladed MacGregor, Joiui 
iMwrvu'*!, ilcrlMfj-t Kdwftrdes, Lumsden, Tajlor, and 
^utlutlmm, Uastii\i» u> tbe geauioe anxiety of the 
Oovemur-iieiieral to Mot the Native GovemmeDt oo its 
Ifigll ttgaiij, aud to avoid annexatioiL 

But tliii tliinl piiriod in tbe history of the Sikh 
hiiiljdoin Biiduil lu Lliu preceding period bad ended, 
111 failure. Tlie Hute Council reigned bat did not 
nilu. Ill lliiiir name the admioistration was puri- 
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fied, bot reform was as hateful to tlie Native members 
of this body as to the whole clusy of officials of the 
Stfite. When a governor or a lawless diatrict rose in 
rebeUioD against the new dispensation of justice, the 
Sardars at the head of the administration were expected 
to repress a movement with which they cordially 
sympathised ; and those who condemn Lord D»!- 
housie for annexing Native States on failure of heirs 
to the last ruler, must bear in mind bis ex^iericncc of 
the Lahore kingdom. Henry Lawrence had warned 
Lord Hardinge of the difficulties of carrying out the 
policy entrusted to him, but bis warning had been 
received with more than (boldness by a Govenior-Gcucral 
who flattered himself that he had pacified the country. 
On the 29tb of April, 1847, the Itesident wrote :— 

The nationitl >n<Iopoiidcnce of the Sikh character may dictalo 
tbe ait«iQ]>t to escape from under fomigii yoke ; iw however 
benevolent be our motivoK nnd conciliating our dumunnour, a 
BritUb array cannot garnsoD Lahore, atid tbe fiat of a British 
fanctionary cuniiot supersede ihut of the Diirbnr lliruiigtioiit the 
Und, without our presence being considered a burden and a yoke. 

Lord Hardiuge endeavoured to neutralise tlic effect 
of this official warning by remarking in his despatch to 
the Secret Committee of the India House that the Resi- 
dent had no facta which " entitle bis impressiuns to 
more credit now than they would have obtained at any 
other time. Attempts at revolt are leas likely to be 
made under existing arrangements than if the Raj had 
been subverted and tbe Puiijul) declared to be a British 
pro\'ince." 

Then on the 3rd of .Inly, 1847, the secretary wrote 
to the Resident in these terms : — 

Our poiition ie not that of active Hgents, but iof friendly 
edrisen, with the power, whore necessary, of enforcing our advice. 
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kod wb«n justice ouinot oiherwue be obtained, of directly acting; 
ooneirM. But tbia mtut be the last re«ourc«. The Resident has 
(u)l atithority to direct, to control, all malterx in order to ensure 
good ^reinment. He is reqtiir«d to pay atlention to the feeling* 
of the people, to preserve the national inatitutione and custoniB, 
and to maintain the jiut righta of all cloMea. It is politic that 
the Itesident «hould carry the Native Council with him, tlie 
momhcrs of which arc, however, entirely under his control and 
guidance. 

Temperance nnd moderation in the exercise of bis 
powera were at the same time enjoined upon him. But 
not even a Henry LHwrencc with all bis sympathy could 
achieve this impossible counsel of perfection. 'Ilie facts 
as reported to tiie tJovemment of India told their own 
tale. " All claittseai of ulViciaU,*' wrote the Renideut, 
" from tbe highest to the lowest, regard office only i<x 
what is to be obtained by it, aud consider the people as 
juat 80 many cows to be milked." There was no form or 
kind of oppression which had not been " systematically 
and openly committed by the governors, judges, mogis- 
trates, and constables." The friends and relatives of 
the Native Council and the ruling family were tbe moat 
incorrigible offcuderH. Forced labour, torture and 
mutilation, traffic in women, 8uttcc, female infanticide, 
and organised robberies, at which the State officials 
connived, were a few of the more prominent evils which 
the British officials immediately set themselves to correct. 
But their views of reform were shared neither by the 
native court nor by the old officials, who complained 
among themselves of the " foreign yoke." The Malia- 
rani Janda Khaur was of one mind with her Sardara. 
Id a letter to the Resident, dated the Uth of June, 1 847, 
she bitterly complained of his tendency to ignore her 
and her Sardars' a<lvice. " So long as the Maharaja 
is sovereign of his own kingdom, it is the same as if ( 
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was sovereigD myselt" In August the rift between the 
Native Govcnunent and the foreign reformers was made 
publiciy manifest to the whole Sikh nation. In the 
presence of the High Priest of the Sikhs, the Council 
of Regency, and the officers of State, both Native 
and European, certain honours were to be conferred io 
darbar upon Sardars Tej Sing, Chattar Sing, his son 
Sher Sing, and others, for pubhc services. An official 
announcement hail been made that the houount wore 
conferred " by the Maharaja at the advice of the Resi- 
dent," and the great hall of the throne of the Delhi 
lungs was sumptuously furnished for the occasion. At 
the moment when Sardar Tej Sing knelt before the 
child-king of Lahore to receive the saBVon mark on his 
forehead, the little boy, tutored by his mother, de- 
lilwrately folded his hands and shrinking back into his 
chair refused to perform the part asaigiied to him. Henry 
Lawrence adroitly ignored the offence and called upon 
the High Priest to officiate, but the word igwa, seduction, 
passed from mouth to mouth round the assemblage, 
and no one left the hall without being witiie»i to the 
pabiic affront that had been east upon the British 
Resident and his earnest band of reformers. 

The fioene might possibly have paj«ed by aa harm- 1947. 
lesdy as stage thunder liud it not l>een for a plot, which 
was soon afterwards discovered, for the murder of the 
Resident and the loyal Tej Sing at a garden^paity given 
by Henry Lawrence in the Shalimar gardens. The 
Maharani's private secretary, Buta Sing, was proved 
to be deeply implicated in the plot entrusted to one 
Preyma, who had been a commandant in the semce of 
Moharaja Gulab Sing. The Queen herself was "cog- 
nisant of the design, if not its instigator." Lord 
Hardinge could not shut his eyes to these unpleasant 
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Symptoms of impending troable. The Maharaoi was 
removed from T^aliore to the Shekopura fort, thirty 
miles distant, in order, as the proclamation, dated the 
20th of August, 1847, announced, to exclude her from 
meddliug in public affairs and listening to seditious 
intrigues, ae also with the view to ensuring for the 
young prince such an education, "that at the expira- 
tion of the present treaty peace should be preserved by 
the kindly uuderatouding existing between the Maha- 
raja and all claeaes of his Bubjecta." On the day follow- 
ing the issue of tbts reassuring announcement, Uenry 
Lawreuoe took leave, and hia brother John — appointed 
to officiate in his plaoc — at once threw himself heart- 
and soul into the work of reforming the administration, 
and of winning over to bis side the hearts of the maases 
of the people. The Matiurani had carried off wit^ hor 
large hoards of money, and she entered into negotiations 
with the ex-Maharaja of Bimber to raise troops for her 
service. K& a consequence of her action the guna in 
the fort of Shekopura were removed for safe custody 
to I>ahore. When Janda Khaur had by these means 
been rendered powerless for harm, the acting Resident 
turned his attention to the state of the finances and the 
relief of the agricultural clasaes from oppression. He 
found that the tax-gatherers owed enormous sums to 
the treasur)', while the cultivators were ground do»^l to 
the dust, and often compelled to sell thcmsclvcd into 
slavery. "I hove now," he wrote on the Slat of 
August, 1847, "a petition by which it would appear 
tlial a mother, her two sons and daughter, were sold as 
slaves for eighty rupees. " The revenue was l^eing 
collected by the Native State's officials at the point of 
the bayonet. To tlie collections on account of the land 
revenue, which was rather over half of the gross pro* 
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duce, were added a uumbcr of miaccUaucous aud oppres- 
sive customs duties. John Lawrence " rejoiced men's 
hearta," as he himself reported, but not the hearts of 
ihA Sardftrs and provincial governors, by abolishing 
coatoms duties, aud ordering hia subordinates to intro- 
duce summary settlements of the land rereuue limited 
to one-third of the gross produce. To other classes of 
the community unlooked-for ruliuf was given. The 
Mahomedans, for instance, although a majority of the 
population, had been forbidden by Sikh intolerance or 
revenge to chant their Azan, or cry to prayers, from 
their mosques. This piece of tyranny was redressed, 
ftnd their religious rites were respected. Thus on all 
sides the work of reform proceeded rapidly, and when 
Henry Lawrence returne<l for a brief periwl t(j duty, he 
was able to report that general tranquillity and con- 
tentment reigned in the Punjab. The Darbar, it is 
true, had not paid any of the subsidy or debt due by it 
to the British Government, but it waa confidently 
hoped that its obligations would be discharged as soon 
as the new arrangements made their influence felt. 
Such wau the position of atfairs when Lord Dalhousie, 
carrying out his prcdcceaaor's intentions, sent Sir 
Frederick Currie to relieve John Lawrence, who since 
the second breakdown of his brother's health had been 
acting as Resident. In the event of ucceasity Currie 
was authorised, as his predecessors had been, to address 
the Commander-in-Chief directly, while for ordinary 
contingencies the British garrison in the Punjab under 
General MTiish was at hand to carry out the Resident's 
orders, and the Council of Regency had the Darbar's 
troops at its disposal. 

Diwan Mulraj from his citadel at Multan watched 
with grave alarm the rising tide of reform. He be- 
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longed to the old school, add preferred to squeeze what 
he could out of the cultivators, keeping no tell-tale 
accounts, but paying to the DarW an annual lump 
sum in lieu of the settlements baaed upon a fixed 
demand and payment in money which John Lawrence 
was rapidly introdacing. He bad good reasoos for 
hia preference. On bis father's death be had inboriteil 
seventy lukhs as hi» own share of the paternal self- 
acquired estate In 1844 he had succeeded his father 
aa Governor of the province of Multan, in trust for 
the Lahore State. The British advisers of the State 
had ascertained that the Lahore treasury was losing 
heavily by the baigain, and negotiations beiweeu 
Mulraj on the one hand, and the minister £)ina Nath 
and John Lawrence on the other, had taken place with 
a view to revising the contract. In 1846 an agree- 
ment was arrived at that Mulraj should pay for his 
stewardslup an annual sum for three years of more 
than nineteen and a half lakhs of rupees. But the 
Governor of Multan was not content with a profit of 
over seven lakhs a year ; he threatened to resign unless 
a reduction was made in the sum at which he was 
ie<& assessed. Lord Dalhousie acted with caution. He 
was on the point of sending Sir Frederick Currie to 
Lahore as Resident, and therefore directed Lawrence to 
take no immediate action, but'to leave the matter to l>e 
looked into by his successor. On the 1 6th of March 
Mulraj repeated his request to be relieved of bia charge, 
and the Lahore State thereon appointed Sartlnr Khan 
Sing Man to succeed him, on a fixed salary of 30,000 
rupees a year iu lieu of the contract system. The 
Sardar set out for Multan with an escort of some 500 
State troops, while two British officers. Vans Agoew 
of the Civil Service and Lieutenant Anderson of the 
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Bombay European regiment were appointed respectively 
Political Agent and Assifltant Agent, with ordera to 
forward the carrying out of the new arrangements. 
The British officers travelled by road to Multan, which 
was Bome 220 miles distant from Lahore, while Khan 
Sing Man and the escort proceeded thither by water. 
The officers thus lout a valuable opportunity of gaining 
tlie conBdence of their men, and of watching tlieir pro- 
ccediuga. On the 17th of April Agnew and Anderson 
arrived at M«lt«n, and joined the rest of their party 
on the following day. Diwan Mulraj at once civilly 
called upon them, and proposed to take them over 
the fort on the morrow. Vans Agnew was surprised 
by a remark made to him by Khan Sing, and on the 
1 8th of April he communicated it to the Resident in 
these terms : " T don't know what has put into Sardar 
Khan Sing's head nome imagination that we had 
better got the fort into our hands as soon as we cAn. 
Everything seems to bear out the character Multan 
has always bome for peace and quietness." 

On the !9th of April the two young officers rode 
unarmed into the fort, of which they took formal charge. 
As they were coming out with Mulraj at their side, 
they were treacherously attatrked ; and in his second 
letter, which Agnew at once despatched to the Resident, 
the brave lad thus described the wounds they had 
received : — 

Andemoa in wont off, poor fellow ; he has a severe wound in 
the ibigh, uiotbcr on thu shoiiMor, one on the back of the neck, 
and one on the face. I Lhink it moal necessary that a doctor 
•hould be Mint dovm, though t hojie not to need him myself. I 
have a smart gash on the left shoulder, and another in the same 
arm. The whole troopx have mutinied, hut we bojie to get ihem 
round. 

t.S. (in another handwriting) — I am having roy wound dressed, 
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K> eaaDOt write myself ax this moment, to beg of you to ask Cocks 
to let my friends knov I jun id no danger. 

These wonU were written from b Maliomedan Idgarh 
or house of service iuto which the wouuded oflBoers 
were carried At 9 a.m. on the following morning, 
April the 20th, fire was opened from the fort on 
their shelter. Their eacort went over to the enemy 
without either striking or receiving a blow. Kiiaii 
Sing made terms for himself, the two British officers 
were butchered where they lay, and their heads, 
severed from their mutilated bodies, were given to 
Diwau Mulraj, who rewarded the murderers. 

The news of the catastrophe reached the Governor- 
General in Calcutta on the 4th of May, and was 
immediately reported to the Board and to the Courts 
The next step was to await the opinion of the 
Commander-in-Chief, who had been consulted by the 
llesideut, and who atlviaed that military operations 
ahould be deferred until the autumn, when liis prepara- 
tions would be complete.' Lord Dalhousiu felt that 
this unavoidable delay would at any rate give time 
to the State of Lahore to show whether it waa able 

' TlivCaininamUr'tti-ChliirwrcibunSOthof Apiil. 1848, kifollowi:— "Tfaan 
rAU Imi no doubt thkt oporaiioiu imAmut Unltan, nt tliv prMant aJrajioMl ptriod 
of tb« ;««r. would Ix mLcrrtaiii, ir not altogether impractlubU ; «hU*t « ilolsjr 
in atlAiiuug tils abj«et would viilail \ fir&rful liiu of Itfo to tlw troop* eiigS|[«iti 
ma*t ii^urtoM in iti mortl cITtett, ainl hifjlily delrinignUl to IboH futuhi 
opcratioiu wbich man. I ifprnhead, )ic UBcInrtkkan " (mo im^i^ 1-13 of Paper* 
nlatiOfC to t>i« Puojal) prcmuttd to botli Uousn of ParliamcDt, Mat, 1MB}. 

To Lord Dalhoairio hnalio wrut« on Ih» 13Cli oXVLkj, 1648;— "The vnounl 
of force pTopoied will bs aboui :it,OOD man of all amiH, 9,000 of which vill be 
Kuru|HTau<L Ttiia vino mi; »p[>car an unueoeauriljr largo farce, bat It uiu>t br 
iwriiii in mAxiA that »e tcliall not only iiaTd to uks HiOUo. but olio to b« ]>ri<> 
[uivd for any oiitWoal; in tho Pui^ab. and to ba on uut guard against the 
intrigue*, ami poaatblj tb« opn dufi-olioii of our at prouiil doublfy alUea. . , . 
I li*T« taken tlio libartjr lo touuh upon ihc InomaM of tlio natiT* amy to lb» 
old Bttabliahmeut, but I ftel that no limn U lo bo loKt, tbrr* b«iu£ from twdi** 
tu Gfteun thoiuaud drillad *uidivr> out of Muploymcni, r«ady lu take aervicc 
«rber«Tsr tb«j ■■>•}■ gat \X." 



to crush a rcbelHou against its own authority, and 
whatever dimensions the disorders might assume, he 
would, by the month of Noveml)er, Ije able to place 
in the field an army which could deal with any foe 
or combinatioD. He was still more influenced by the 
consideration that it was too late to save the lives 
of hia officers, and therefore resolved to wait until 
the autumn and to organise victory in the meanwhile. 
Having arrived at that determination , he declined for 
the present to sanction the enlistment of the additional 
troops for which the Commander-in-Chief had asked, 
and which could not be employed for some months to 
come. While, then, he gave orders to make prepara- 
tions, he determined not to incur any premature or 
annecessary expense until the time for action approachf^d. 
His reasons for this policy will be explained in greater 
detail hereafter, and at this point it is only necessary 
to take account of the cross currents of public opinion 
against which he had to ateer. The decision to which 
he adhered with steady persistency satisfied no one. 
At home the authoritie» had been induced lo believe 
that the danger bad been grossly exaggerated, and 
that the arrangements de\'i3ed to meet it involved 
an annecessary expense. The Commander - in - Chief 
chafed at the delay in giving him back the militai-y 
forces which Lord Hardinge had so lately reduced, and 
in taking up the tranKport which he would eventually 
require. The Punjab officers, including John Lawrentw, 
minimised the strength of the defences of Multan, and 
cried for instant vengeance upon the murdei'ers and 
rebels. A feeling of indignation and alarm spread 
throughout India, and, regardless of the arguments for 
delay, one and all demanded instant action of some 
sorts The suoceosea gained by Edwardes, which Lord 
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DftlhoQsie estimated at their proper value, seemed to 
add force to these couiiseU for au immediate advauoe 
across the gwollcD rivers of the Punjab. 

Perhaps the most violent of these currenta wa& 
that which aet id from home, since it was from that 
qaarter alone that the Governor-Gteneral must look for 
sanction to a policy that involved a haavy expenditure. 
Henry Lawrence was on leave, and his great experience 
indicated liim as a sound adviser. But his charitable 
nature and his deep sympathy with the Sardars of 
the Punjab mishHl both him and the President of the 
Board. Sir Henry, at least, wrote Sir John Hobhousc, 
was " under no apprehension," and expected the speedy 
submission of Mulraj. He scouted the idea of a wide- 
spread rebellion, declared any combination of Sikhs with 
Mahomcdans as " ridiculous," and when informed that 
the Duke of Wellington recommended the mobilisation 
of 10,000 soldiers, told Hohhouse that he had "no 
notion that anything like that number will be wanted." 
Lord Hardinge naturally made light of the passing 
disturbance in a country which he had so recently 
declared to be perfectly tranquil Sir Charles Napier 
was more cautious, but he told the Home Government 
that "a force of 19,000 men was unnecessarily large 
for the work in hand." Sir John Hobhouse adopted 
the tone of his advisers, expressed his confidence that 
order would soon be restored, that Multan " will have 
fallen and your troubles will be at an end before this 
letter reaches you," and on the 24th of June, 1848, 
he added : " 1 have consulted Lord Hardinge and Sir 
Henry Lawrence ou this business and find that neither 
of them entertains any apprehensions of a general out- 
break in the Punjab or adjacent provinces, nor has 
the transaction produced the slightest sensatioD hero." 
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One immediate and far-reaching consequence was that 
reported by Hobhouae in his letter dated the 6th of 
July, 1848:— 

I bare bxl n good deal of correspond on ve with Hii Gr&ee on 
the Bubject of th« Command-in-Cbief of the Kitay, and the result 
h»» bc«n llwt Ijord Gough U to remain in hia prevent position 
until further notice, bo that if iho Multnn campaign i« to bo 
undertaken on a great »cal«, and the head of the army should 
chanc« to act in person, the honour and glory will belong to that 
brave and moat fortunate veterao. 

History brings about strange pars<loxea. Before a 
year bad passed, the Govermuent which thujt gave to 
Grough an extension without consulting the Govemor- 
GcDcrol, sent authority to the latter, on the 8th of 
March, 1849, authorising him to Bupersede the Cora- 
inander-in-Chief ; and liotthouso, who hud repeatedly 
thrust upon Lord Dalhouaie the opinions of Henry 
Lawrence, wrote on the 2l3t of AprU, 1849 : — 

There moat not be two nmstera in the Punjab nor indeed ia 
bH India. Tlie worst of thcHC clever (uiicti(jiiarie» placed at a 
great distance from aupremo authority, is that they are too apt to 
■et up for themselvca, und aaaume independent [xiwer. Sir Henry 
has, I think, a little, and porhape nut a little, of this dispoBitioD, 
and he mun be checked. Vou must be the uiaaier, ao far aa 
gentlemen in India are emicernecl. 

But while the fit of optimism tasted at home, pubUc 
authority and public opinion lent little support to the 
(Jovernor-General, who alone had to face the crisis and 
its consequences. 

Of the position in India itself a brief account will 
suffice. Lord Gough asked for additional troops and 
pressed for expensive measures of preparation, which 
neither the state of feeling ut home nor the existing 
state of affaiis in India justified Lord Dalhouaie in 
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conceding. The Indian presi railed at delay, and 
taunted the Government with treating their European 
soldiers as "cold-weather soldiers." John Lawrence 
wrote, on the 30th of April, 1848, to Currie; "Multan 
is a place of do strength ; there is in jour office a 
deacription of the fortiHcationa drawn up by poor 
Anderson. The place can't stand a siege ; it can be 
shelled from a small height near it." Taylor, Abbott, and 
Nicholson raised their voices in favour of instant action. 
It was hard to resist such pressure from all sides. But 
the Governor -General never wavered nor altered hi» 
mind. Having sought the opinion of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and made up his own mind, he resolutely set 
to work to carry out his plans. He strengthened 
the position at Lahore and in JuUunder, and quietly 
prepared for Wctory in the cold weather. 

Edwardes was the first to act. He was sitting in 
his tent at Dera Futeh Khan on the sultry afternoon of 
the 22nd of April, when one of the lettei-s despatched 
by Agnew, which was addressed to General Cortlandt 
commanding a small force of Lahore troops at Bannu, 
was brought to him. Deeming tlie matter one of 
urgency and observing the " living seal," he opened it, 
read the account of the attack, and without an instant's 
hesitation made up his mind as to the course he should 
pursue. He collected together all the troops he could 
muster, consisting of two guns, twenty swivel gons on 
camels, called zmnburas, twelve infantry companies and 
:150 horsemen, and reckless alike uf the intense heat and 
of the risks he ran, set ofl' to the rescue of his fellow- 
countrymen. On the 25th he reached Leia, the capital 
of the Sind Sagar Doab, to learn that he had crossed the 
Indus too late to save their lives. But even then he 
hoped to make a diversion and to contain Mulraj in his 
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fort until Cortlandt coiild join him and some plans of 
active operations be devised. Ou the 25th of April he 
wrote to the Resident, " If Multau is to be reduced, it 
most be &om Lahore, and by our own British troois, 
sod I bope to God they are already on their way, or the 
whole of Dera Uhazi Khun will be in insurrection with 
the hill tribes summoned by Mulraj. If he has the spirit, 
he will cross the Chenab and crush me. In that case I 
shall throw up entreDchments and stand." His letter 
ended with a wi»tful glance at reiuforcementa, and a 
charactcriatic touch of playfulness : " There are two 
guns and four or 6ve hundred men at Jhang who would 
be very welcome here; at present \ am very like a 
Scotub terrier Vjarking at a tiger. If a week only paases 
over, I shall have got together enough men to h<jld on. 
If not, we are in God's hands, and could not be better 
placea." 

The Scotch terrier could bite as well as bark. He 
was DO doubt unduly sanguine and held too lightly the 
power of his enemies ; but even now as a lieutenant he 
justified the character which Lord Canning drew of him 
in his minute dated the 2ud of July, 1859, "the able 
and fearless Commissioner of Lahore." With the aid of 
a E^athan otbcer named Foujdar Khan, he instantly began 
to recruit I'athan and Baluch levies from the country 
round, while he awaited the arrival of Cortlandt with 
Darbar troops from Bannu, and the British troops from 
Lahore which he had asked for. He also pressed upon 
the authorities the expediency of calling upon the 
Nawab Bahawal Khan, ruler of the Native State of 
Bahawalpur, to send to his aid a force of the Daudputra 
troops. But there was treachery in his own camp, for 
Mulraj's officers had already summoned their Sikh 
brethren to join them in Multan. Ou discovering thm 
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new danger, E<lwarde8 wrote to the Resident : " What 
can aoy of us expect after Agnew ? You miuit take a 
wider view of this matter. I am not one to whine over 
a danger that I should face " ; and thoughtful of others, 
he reminded Currie of Lawrence's wish " to banish that 
Je^^bel from the Punjab." For it was now well 
ascertained that the Maharani had been intriguing with 
Molraj, and that a widespread plot agaiust the British 
waa only begioning to unfold itself. 

Edwardes had crossed the Indus only in the nick of 
time, thereby frustrating the plans of Mulraj, who had 
intended to seize all the boats there, and whose 
emissaries were already misiug soldiers in the Sind 
Sagar Doab. But having reached I^eia, he was unable 
to remain thoie. Mulraj knew that the force opposed to 
him was small and untrustworthy. He therefore sent 
B guns and 4000 men against it, and Edwardes, who 
could not be sure of 1000 out of his own 1500 men, and 
had only two guns, was obliged to recroea the Indus on 
the dlst of May. Before retiring he made the mistake 
of playing for his own hand, and opened negotiations 
with Mulraj through one of the Diwan'a officers named 
Mustapha Khan, an unauthorised move which naturally 
brought upon him a rebuke from Lord Dalhousie. H 

Painful as it was to him to retrace his steps, he ™ 
suffered a far header disappointment when he learnt 
that military operations on the partj of the Government . 
of India were to be deferred to the cold weather, and by H 
being required to confine bis attentions mainly to the " 
tranS' Indus districts. But it was really a piece of good 
fortune that circumstances compelled him to place the 
Indus between the Multan rebels and lumBelt For 
General Cortlandt had only six guns, six sum^umf, and 
two regiments with him, and one of these regiments 
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wae " required to keep the other from open mutiny and 
desertion." On the other hand, Midraj had dow throWD 
across the Chetiab 15 guns and COOO men. Nothing 
but indccisioD and divisions on the part of the 
commanders stood in the way of their adopting one of 
two safe courses, either of preventing a junction between 
Edwardea and Cortlaiidt, or of barring the road to the 
advance of the Nawab'a troops from Baliawalpur. 
Owing to this failure on the part of his enemies, 
Cortlandt was enabled to join forces with Edwardes at 
Dera Gliazi Khan on the 6th of May, and four days later 
the Nawab Babawal Khou croBScd the Indus with some 
10,000 Pathaus. Thus reinforced, the gallant lieutenant 
resumed ottensive tactics. On the 18th of June, in a 
pitched battle which lasted nine hours, he inflicted a severe 
defeat upon Mulraj's force at Kineyri, a place four miles 
from the Chenab, and captured six guns, the levies 
whom he had only recently enlistwl behaving with the 
most desperate valour. General Cortlandt was occupied 
on the right bank of the Chenab in the difficult task of 
getting the troops across, but the Daudputras bore the 
chief brunt of the artillery duel until Cortlandt's well- 
disciplined regiment, with Subhan Klian's Musalmans, 
decided the fate of the day by a brilliant charge, and 
completed frMwardes's triumph. 

The young soldier was so elated with his victory, 
that on the 22nd of June he urged upon the Resident 
that the siege of Multan should be commenced at once. 
With the Nawab of Bahawalpur'a troops he had now a 
united force of 18,000 men with 30 guns, including those 
captured, and he wrote : " We are enough of us in all 
conscience, and desire nothing better tlian to be honoured 
with the commission you designed for the British army. 
All we require are a few heavy guns, a mortar battery, 
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as m&ny sappera and mincnt as you citD 8pAre. and 
Major Napier" (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala) 
"to plan our operations." Events proved clearly tbat 
Edwardes was too sanguine, but for the moment he did 
not see that ; and it was a fresh disappointment to him 
to be told in reply to bis requisition that it would be 
nseless to send heavy guns without artillerymea and 
an abundant supply of ammunition. It is due to the 
"terrier" to admit that his brilliant success was not over- 
rated by him alone. The Resident, Sir Frederick Currie, 
made the mistake of sending forward the Darbar's 
troops under Sher Sing, who, as will presently be seen, 
had been ordered to halt when news of the death of the 
ofiicers reached Lahore, and he could not forbear joining 
in the song of triumph. "The neck of the Multau 
rebellion may be cousidered broken. The fort of 
Multan is all that remains to the Diwan ; the whole of 
the territories are in our occupation or that of our ally 
Bohawal Khan. My combinations have been every- 
where successiul" A Nemesis drove him even ftuiiher, 
and he added: "The ticklish force of Raja Sher Sing 
and his Sardars is now at Totumbra ; its BdeUty may 
now be depended on, and it will be advanced to 
Sardarpur, twenty miles from Multan." Lord Dalhousie 
did not share these expectations, nor was it long before 
Currie had reaaou to regret his own action and to wish 
[hat he had never committed himself to the confident 
opinion expressed on the •22nd of June. 

But for the moment everything prosi>ered with 
Edwardcs. On the ist of July he reported " the second 
general action and second victory which this force 
baa fought and gained within a fortnight." On this 
occasion General Cortlandt met 11,000 of Mulraj's 
forces at Sadusain, almost under the walls of Multan, 
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nnd entirely routed tiiem, with u \m& oti his side of ouly 
281 killed and wounded. The cuemy had, it must 
he admitted, only ten guns against twenty-two, and 
although Mulraj'a artillerymen served their pieces with 
fanatical obstinacy, the superior fire of Cortlandt'a 
batteries forced them to retire, a movement which 
quickly became a rout. As the fugitives were making 
good their retreat into the fort, Mulraj lost patience 
with them, and planting two guns at the end of a 
bridge, poured into them a deadly tire, while amid 
the panic numbers perished in the stream. As a 
consequence of this victory Mulraj and his army 
were »hut up in the fort and city of Multan, and 
Edwardea made a further appeal for the immediate 
despatch of a British force. On the 3rd of .Tulyjhe 
wrote: — 

Now that we are at Multan, the inclemency of the soason is 
BO longer an argument ngiiiniit HotiilJng Eitrupeaim, foe I will 
undtrtakc to dry the ntillah, and put them under covur, in the 
dty of Multan, within forty-eight boura of their arrival. They 
coaM conie from Lahore in bout< down (Jie Ravi and Cbenab in 
a woek. 



The very next sentence was written for Edworde« 
by hia clerk Quiu, and reported an accident which 
luid joHt happened owing to a false alarm and to hia 
having hurriedly thruHt his pistols into his ):>oIt. One 
of them accidentally went off, lacerating his right hand 
BO severely that he could handle neither sword nor 
pen. A few days later he dictated another letter 
denouncing the " bugbear of inundation," aud besought 
the Resident to give the rebels no more time for 
maturing their plans and "ripening the rebellion of 
Multan into a second Punjab war." 
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The RcflidcQt hod made one mistake in allowiug 
the Darbar's troops to proceed. 1q that he had acted 
upon hia own responsibility and given to Edwardes 
aliiea of doubtful loyalty, which had never been atiked 
for and were not desired. But now he saw an oppor- 
tunity of correcting his mistake, if mistake it was, 
by sending after the Sikh troops a British contingent, 
upon whose fidelity botit Exlwsrden and himself could 
rely. Curric, therefore, iu exercise of his authority, 
called upon General Wbisb, ou the 10th of July, to 
deepatch a British force to Multan. His action, which 
met with no approval from either Lord (Jough or 
Lord Dalhousie, although the latter »:quicsced in it, 
can only be fully understood by reference to the steps 
which he had previously taken. When he received 
Agnew's letter reporting the attack upon him and 
the mutiny of Khan Sing Man's escort, he regarded 
the events as " unfortunate and unpremeflitated," but 
at any rate they were acts of rebellion against the 
Lahore State. Accordingly he despatched towards 
Multan seven battalions of infantry, two regiments of 
cavalry, 1200 irregular cavalry, and three batteries of 
artillery collected from the Uarbar'8 various military 
stations, accompanictl by Diwan Dina Nath. He 
reported his opinion that the Sardars in command of 
the force were to be implicitly relied on, though the 
soldiers were not etiually trustworthy, lie also re- 
quested General Whi^h to hold the movable column 
of British troops at Lahore ready to follow at once. 
When, however, he learnt that it was too late to save 
Agnew and Anderson, he countermanded the march of 
the British column, and called hack Sardar Sher Sing 
and the other Sardars whom he had directed to join 
the forces already sent out, in order to tell them that 
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they must now " by their own resoarces put down the 
rebellion of their own Governor, aided by their own 
troops and officera." The Sardars represented that 
they could not trust their troops, and intimated 
their desire to return to Lahore. But this proposal 
was as unpalatable to Currie as the news of their 
despatch to ifultaii proved to be to Edwardcs. The 
latter, when he heard of their departure, at once 
warned Currie that they would only aggravate his 
difficulties and augment the mutinous forces at the 
disposal of Mulraj. Currie, on liis side, was glad 
to get the troops away from Lahore, and to keep 
at hand the British colunin upon whose fidelity 
alone he could rely. For the present, then, ttie 
Sikh troops under Sher Sing were halted on the 
road to Multan, and Whish's force stood fast at 
Lahora 

Currie then, on the 27th of April, addressed the 
Commander-in-Chief, urging that it was of the utmost 
importance " to do the job for ourselves." " It is 
for your Lordship to determine, in a military point 
of view, the possibiUty of such operations at this 
stiasoD of the year. The political urgency is very 
great." Nevertheless, though he considered that Mulraj 
could offer no effective resistance, he admitted that 
the fort of Multan was strong, the heat excessive, and 
that when the river Chenab rose the fort would be 
insulated by a sheet of water extending for a mile or 
two. Finally, he -could (ipare no troops from Lahore. 
On the 30th of April ' Lord Gough replied that it was 
too late to save lives already sacrificed, and that there 
were insuperable objections to an immediate advance. 
Operations undertaken at this season of the year would 

' 8m fooluute, p. 156 anU. 
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be " oncertain, if not altogether impracticable," and 
inevitable delay would be most injurious iu ita moral 
eflTect, and highly detrimcntjii to those future opera- 
tioua which must, he apprehended, be undertaken. 
At the same time Currie addreiwed the Goveruor- 
Oeneral on the subject, and Lord Dalhousie on the 
8th of May decided, as already mcntioued, to await 
the deciaion of the Commander-in-Chief, observing in 
a letter, written on the 19th of May, that any orders 
given by him in ignorance of the action taken by 
Lord Gough might tend rather to embarrass than to 
assist the Resident. Ah soon, then, as the Govemor- 
General received the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, 
he adopt«d it and iasucd orderti for the preparation of 
a force ready to perform any task allotted to it in the 
cold season. Carrie had no option save to accept this 
decision. But it waa characteristic of him that when 
I>ord Gough, on the I3th of May, proposed a force of 
24,000 men to take the field in November, the Resident 
adhered to bis mistaken view of the situation and 
expressed his belief that one-third of that force would 
be found ample He added : " If the Khalsa army 
can be kept from joining Mulraj, the atrocious mis- 
conduct of the Diwan and his troops may be easily 
punished. I have great hopes that this may be 
effected." 

It is not surprising that, while the Resident waa 
in this frame of mind, the news of Edwardcs's successes 
unduly elated him. On the 10th of July he took 
upon himself to order General Whish to move without 
further delay his troops ond a siego train of thirty-two 
pieces to Multan, " from a conviction of its political 
necessity and military practicability." " We have bat 
to march," he added, " and to seod by water a British 
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force with siege guns to effect our object at once." 
Lord Gough was opposed to this clmnge of plans, and 
the Governor-tJenerars military colleague. Sir J. Littler, 
concurred with the Commauder-iu-Cliief. But as the 
Reeideot had full power to call upon Whish for assist- 
ance, without consultation either with the Commander- 
in-Chief or the Governor-General, his orders were not 
interfered with, and Lord Gough confined himself to 
8uggeatiug that the General should take two brigades 
iuatead of one, with a European regiment attached to 
each and a proper proportion of artillery. Aa to the 
Governor-General, in a letter to the Duke of Wellington 
dated the 7th of September, 1848, he explained his own 
action in the following words : — 

Wbeo I received the Kesident'H despatch announcing he bitd 
(irdered olT % force aad commenced hi> prepariitionH, I had no 
option but to confiim his order. To hold the troops fast from 
the commencement wm (afe ; to coiinturmnnd the movement once 
commeneod would hftvc shown vacilUtion, and betrayed want of 
unttf between the Iteaideut and hia flovernment ; it would have 
dlRgtttted our onn men, And would have been attrihul-cd to fear, 
ftnd to fear only, by the natives. ConeequenUy it would have 
eoooungecl rebellion and hikvu done more mischief Minn letting 
tll«n go. Accordingly the Government of India confirmed the 
ordar, and have done everything in their {)ownr to promote the 
inceoM of the enterprite. I have authoriaod Lord Gough to draw 
qatfltJy up to the frontier 8up]>ort from behind, in case of need ; 
and he li.-w ttrengtliened T>uhor« and Firozptir afresh. 

The force consisting of nearly 7000 men has arrived at 
Multaii and taken up a poiition wnlting for Ihe heavy gun*. 
They were 00 their way, but the officer in command of the train 
writes to say that he does not expect tlie Imttorie'i can open 
licfore the middle of this month. 

The arrival of Sardar Sher Sing and his troops at 
Hultan brought matters to a climax in that part of 
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the PuDJal). Friend or foe, the Sikh officers and 
troops must of ncoesaity show their colours. When 
once the siege was opened, they must Bght either on 
the aide of the British or on that of Mulraj. lu the 
hope of gaining time, Sher Siug had adroitly managed 
to allay some of the misgivings with which EldwardM 
bad regarded Im approach. On the 4th of September 
the latter wrote : — 

Should ChatUr Sing succeed in raiBiof; anything like ft tiAtioiul 
movetnciit ogxinat lU, I «boiil<t not expect Raja Sher Sing lo 
romitin faithful, however well ho may now bo inclined. But I 
believe him to have taken a itentible view of Punjab affaire, and 
to be convinced that another Sikh revolution will annex his 
country to British India. 



The "Scotch terrier" was not so well served by 
bis imagination as Lord Dalhounie. The truth was 
that the plans of the Sikh leaders were not yet matured. 
Some of their schemes tiad miscarried ; Bhai Mohaiaj 
hod failed, and George Lawrence had so far defeated 
the designs of Chattar Sing and maintained at least 
the appearance of British authority at Peshawar. 
What Sher Sing desired was delay, in order that the 
fire of rcbclliou might bo kindled at the same moment 
in all parts of the country, and he was waiting for a 
signal from hia father before he threw otf the mask 
himsoli But he couKl not control events, and Curric's 
action in ordering both Sikh and British troops to 
Multan not only upset the calculations of the Com- 
muuder-iu -Chief and the Grovernor-Grenera), but also 
forced the hand of Raja Sher Siug. 

On the very day when Edwardes was flattering 
himself that the Raja had taken a sensible view of 
the position, the long-delayed siege of Multan opened 
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■with a proclamation issued by General ^\^li8h on the 
4th of Septemlier, and uddrcfised to the iiihubitunt«i of 
Multan city and the garrison of the fort, iii\'iting their 
«urreQder within twenty-four hours of a salute "to be 
fired at sunrise on the 5th in honour of Iler Majesty 
the Queen, and her ally. His Highness Muharuja Dhulip 
Sing." Thus, «t even this late date, the rebellion was 
Created as a rebellion against the ruler of Lahore; and, 
had wiser counsels prevailed, the Native State might. yet 
have been preserved. On the refusal of this invitation 
to surrender, two courses were proposed by Major Napier, 
cither to take the town by a coiip-de-main, or to march 
round to the north and attack the citadel by regular 
approaches. Edwardcs attended the conference at which 
these proposals were discussed, and at last be^ifau to 
realise that the operations were not so simple as he 
had supposed. The first course was criticiiicd because 
it left no time to carry to an issue certain negotiations 
with Chattar Sing which had been opened at Lahore 
through Itaja Oina Nath. Moreover, the iittack might 
fail, and it would certainly involve a heavy loss of life. 
The second proposal was rejected I}ecau8e Edwardcs waa 
obliged to admit that he could not undertake to keep 
open communication by road with Bahuwalpur. It 
was therefore decided, in preference to either of these 
courses, to run a trench from the Daudputra camp 
uorth>east for a mile to Ramtirath, and to throw up 
batteries along the entrenchment. Bamtirath was 
accordingly taken possession of on the 7th ; and on 
the 12th an ineffective attack was made on the Sikh 
post, in which the casualties on the British side were 
15 officeni and t31 rank and file killecl or wounded. 
On the I4tb of September Major Napier, who had 
meanwhile been wounded in the leg, reported that 
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Sher Sing had gone over to the enemy with all 
bis troops — 7000 men with ten guns and two 
mortaiB. 

ThtB event was the turning-point in the history of 
the rebellion, and it at once indicated to Lord Dolhouaie 
that the time had arrived when be should be justified 
in iucrcasiug the army aud preparing for war on a 
large scale. At Multan itself, General Whiah thought 
himself obliged to raise the siege. The Governor- 
General woa extremely diaflatiffied with his conduct 
of the operations, aud if Lord Gough had not pleaded 
that it would be contrary to public interests to super- 
sede him, his supersession woultl have taken place. 
ITie general, however, acted upon hia experience of 
the fact that the uutural defences of the position 
were too strong for the force at his disposal. It 
was therefore more prudent to withdraw and await 
the reinforcements that were to arrive from Bombay. 
This decision may have been sooud, but the haste 
with which it wae carried out was discreditable. 
Numerous hags, gabions, and fascines were left behind 
in the hurried rutiicmcut, aud even the working toots 
were with difficulty brought in. Edwardes with his 
levies, deeply mortified at the disappointment of his 
hopes and assurances, fell back to his old camp at 
SuraJ Khund, white the British force camped on the 
field of the battle of Sadusain, thus securing its com- 
munications with the trans- Indus lUstricts and with 
Sind. Currie had to report the failure of measures 
which he had ordered upon his own responaibihty, 
and to excuHe himself by the pica that Major Napier 
liad misled him as to the strength of the fort, aud 
that during the past two months the defences bod 
been greatly improved. As to Sher Sing, he lost no 
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time iu throwing down the gauntlet. A manifesto 
was puliliahed calling upon the Sikh nation to expel 
the Feriughis, under whose " tyranny and craftineas " 
both their posaessiona " and their religions were threat- 
ened." 

The fiovemor-Creneral was not inactive. Hitherto 
be hod coutcntcd himself with reinforcing Ijahore, 
placing the fort of Govindghar at Amritsar in the 
charge of a British regiment, and moving a Queen's 
regiment from Meerut to Amballa, and another from 
Amballa to Firozpur. A steamer on the Indus had 
also been Bcnt north before the tloods could stop its 
passage, in order to facihtate the passage of troops. 
In the country between the Beae and the Ravi 
altogether 11,740 men were collected, while between 
the Beas and the Satlaj a force of 9430 men was 
assembled. The position was thus described by him 

a letter written to the Dake of Welliugton in 
eptember : — 



I felt confident thnt tbo forco Mt Luhore and in tho Jullundor, 
ritb the Hupport no had oq Uiis aide of the Sallaj, might defy the 
)evil, much more the Khuha. Therefore ! coiifirmcil the order 
not to wove the Hriiifih troops till October, informed the Darbar 
of the reaaoD, told them the diiy of retribution would come, and 
directed them, if they wished to gave their Government, to 
presnro the pCKce of the remaining dialricts, and stay the 
progTOM of the rebellion. 



* 



But now something more was needed. He had 

heard from Hobhouse that the action of Mulraj had not 

produced " the slightest sensation " at home. He had 

tburefore, notwithstanding Cough's recommendations.' 

.csitateii to take the strong step of sanctioning the 
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reatitotioii to tlie army of the companies which Lord 
Hanliuge had so roceutly reduced. The time hud now 
arrived when he must incur that respoDBibility. It was 
obvious that the Lahore State could not, or would not, 
stay the rebellion, aocl the BrilUh Govemmeot must 
undertake ihc task for it. Accordingly, on the 30th of 
September he asked the authorities at home to aend 
out forthtt'ith three Buropean infantry regiments of the 
Queen's army, a request with which they at once com- 
plied ; and ait regards the Company's native army, he 
authorised rccmitment up to the former cstablishmeut 
of 1000 privates for each infantry regiment, and 500 
sowara for each irregular cavalry regiment, with a 
corresponding increase of native officers. All military 
officers who could be spared from ci^'il employment 
were recalled to duty with the colours, and express 
orders were issued to the Keaident and all British 
officers to abstain from giving any guarantee as to the 
lives and property of the Sardars, or as to the fote of 
the people of the Punjab, which could fetter the future 
action of Government. Reinforcement«i were deiipat<:hod 
to Lahore from Firozpur to meet tlic coutingeucy of an 
attack from Sher Sing, who had then left Muitan to 
join his father Chattar Sing in the neighbourhood of 
Gujarat. Additional troops were sent to Muitan, al- 
though, even with their aid, General Wliish was unable 
to renew the siege until the regiments ordered from 
Bombay should arrive. Having thus done all in his 
power to secure the safety of Lahore, and to prevent 
any disaster elsewhere pending the completion of his 
preparations for the approaching campaign, Lord Dal- 
housie remained tu Calcutta inspiring others with bis 
own aelf- confidence, and standing resolute against a 
storm of abuse and counsel, liis letters show that 
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the one anxiety which constantly pricked his heart 
was the fear that his officei-a who were hokling iso- 
lated posts, and their wives, might he put to death. 
But he cared nothing for the attacks of the press, 
eatisfyiog both his own conscience and the authorities 
at liome by a statement of his i-easona for udopting 
the opioioD of the Commander-in-Chief as to an autumn 
campaign. 

Meanwhile every eye was turned to Peshawar, where 
George Lawrence, supported by his wife, still maintained 
the authority of the Darhar and held back Chattar Sing. 
So far, the rebeht liad failed of the success they counted on, 
and the rising tide of disaffection had encountered un- 
expected difficulties. At Bannu, for instance, Mrs. 
Cortlandt, " whose nerves had l>e6n fortified by some 
years' residence in the Punjab," hud secured on her side 
the men of two batteries of artillery, and had persuaded 
a mixed force of eight companies detached by lidwardes 
on special duty to return to Bannu as they were ortlered. 
The Mnharani, l)efore her removal from Shckopura had 
eent emissaries to Kabul, Kandahar, Ka'shmir, Jamu, 
and Rajputana. The Kajput chiefs paid no attention 
to her agents, nor had Gulab Sing of Kashmir gone 
further than to atrengtheu his positions on the frontier. 
The Amir Dost Mahomed had moved troops from Kabul 
to •lalalabad, but he still hesitated to commit himself to 
what Edwarde» had called an " uuuatural alliance" with 
the Sikhs. On the other hand, the State of Nepal 
offered to the Governor-General the aid of eight regi- 
ments, an oiler which it was not thought advisable to 
accept 

Even the prophets appeared to have prophesied faUe 
things. They had told the people that the Khalsa 
would be restored to full power, and had indicated as 
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the coming saviour a holy man or Guru, named Bhai 
Mafaaraj, who hue) been deeply implicated in the Preyma 
case. Some hundreds of disbanded soldiery joined him 
at Dinanagar, a hundred miles away from Lahore in the 
direction of the hilU, and with him crossed the Ravi, 
being everywhere welcomed by the villages, and quickly 
growing in uumbera till they exceeded 5000 men. By 
a rapid move a strong force from Lahore encountered 
the Bhai's followers and dispersed them. On the arrival 
of tlie residue at Jhang, a further attack was made upon 
them, and the rebels were driven into the Chcnab, where 
600 were drowned, and 300 men and their officers were 
taken priiiunert, white the Bhai himself, losing hold of 
his black marc's tail, was reported to have perished in 
the waters. But his previous successes had greatly 
impressed and excited the country through which be 
passed. 

In August, however, a more important incident had 
occurred in liaripur, the capital of Uazara, although 
even there the Sikhs did not score a complete aaccees. 
A report got about that the town was threatened by 
armed Mahomedans; and Sardar Chattar Sing ordered 
an American officer in the Sikh army, Kumedan Canova, 
to bring his five guns out of the town and place them 
under his own protection outside. Cauovu, 8usj[)ecting 
mischief, refused to move without the sanction of 
Captain Abbott, whereupon the Sardar ordered a regi- 
ment to enforce compliance. Cauovu fell riddled by 
bullets, and the guns were then removed. Nicholson 
at once asked for a brigade to be sent to Hazara, but 
the mihtary authorities and the Governor-G«neral were 
afraid to weaken the garrison at Lahore. A force of 
13,000 men was, however, concentrated at Firozpur, and 
OD bearing this Chattar Sing lost no time in writing to 
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Sher Sing at Multan, and to his other aoii Gulab Sing at 
Lahore, telling them to prepare for action, and requiring 
the ktt«r to come to Lis aid with troops. But for the 
moment the progress of the Hazara outbreak was arrested 
by the firm and energetic meaaures taken by Major 
George Lawrence and iiis a.s.siiitaiit« at Peahawar. The 
fort at Attock was occupied by Nicholson and entrusted 
to Herbert ; and Chattar Sing, having only a small force 
of 2000 regular troops, 1000 levies, and eight guns, was 
obliged to wait for reinforcements. Rumours of Afghan 
intervention were revived, and in this crisis the main- 
tenance of the authority of the Sikh Government ou 
the north-western fi-ontier of India depended upon one 
man, Geoi^ Lawrence, whose wife bravely remained 
by Ilia side in order to keep up the confidence of 
hia supporter*. Lawrence's position was critical in 
the extreme, for with only a few levies he was 
DOW face to fiice with the reliellious troops of the 
Durbar he served, and with the prospect of an Afghan 
invasion. 

Kven after the defection of Sher Sing, events oc- 
curred which reminded the Sikhs that they would have 
to deal with resolute men. John Lawrence had repressed 
with characteristic vigour a disturbance fomented by 
Ram Sing on the Kangra frontier, and garrisons were 
thrown into the forts of Kangra and Nurpur. The 
Maharani had boasted, as she was being escorted on 
her way to Benares, that she "rejoiced to hear the 
wheels of her carriage crunching the bones of the 
European soldiera who had fallen iu 1846." But her 
satisfaction was discounted by the recollection of the 
issue of that campaign, and until Sher Sing was able to 
achieve some marked success, the country, although 
seething with excitement and rebellion, was disposed 
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to watch the course of events. At last, however, the 
aigDal ceune. On the 23rd of October the troops at 
Peshawar mutinied, and George Lawrence and his wife, 
with Thompson of the medical department and his wife, , 
and LieutenaDt Bowie, barely escaped with the clothes ^ 
OD their back. Seeing no hope of reaching Attock, they 
fled towards Kohat, where an asylum waa offere<l to them 
by the Barakzai chief, Sultan Mahomed Khan, whom 
lleory Lawrence had befriended in his troubles with 
the Sikh Government. 

George Lawrence concluded bia report of theM 
events with the mcxleat " trust that it will be con- 
sidered that I held my position as long as was practic- 
able, and that in proceeding to Kohat I have adopted 
the plan most expedient and least likely to embarras 
the Government." The soixlid sequel is soon told. On 
the 3rd of November Cbattar Sing took Peshawar, and 
called upon the Afghan chief to deliver up his prisonere. 
Sultan Mahomed Khun and Plr Mahomed Khan were 
given the government of the prosance, and they lost 
no time in invoking the assistance of the Amir Dost 
Mahomed. As for their prisonera, they covered their 
perfidy by a thin cloak of hesitation, and then sur- 
rendered them to Chattar Sing, in whose camp th«M 
British officers and their wives were placed imder strict 
guard waiting the issue of the appeal to arms which, 
they knew to be inevitable. 

Here the narrative of events may be brought 
a close, and it only remains to oifer a few remat 
upon the vexed question, whether Lord Dalhousi« 
erred in delaying military operations until November. 
The critics must first be heard, and then tl 
Governor-General shall answer for himself. Sir Edwi 
Arnold writes : — 
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The retipoiiBibility of » decision which Lorcl DalbotuJe m- 
COpt«d rO£t« &1bo upon him ; but this slackness of judgment is the 
first and Ixst of a stutesmftit new to hi* rulu, and lotli to surrender 
it« peaceful purpose for the recognition and preparations of war. 
A eiTilian, not a soldier, the Viceroy's unusetl ear uiislook the 
langiuge o( the cannou firing on the Idgnrh ; but to the General 
who fought in the first Sikh war tliey should surely have spoken 
general rebellion. Indian crilica, weighing the policy ot the 
Comniander-in-Chief, cannot well be anawored while they accuse 
it here of bidding murder go free in Hindustan because the sun 
waa hoi, and thereby renouncing English supremacy for balf the 
aaltry months of the eastern year. 

The able author of the tAfe. of Lord Lawrence, Mr. 
Bofiwortti Smith, ia cvod more severe : — 

Now then, if ever, was the time for prompt and energetic 
a«Uon. It WH an occa«ion to put to the test the knowledge of 
tlte native ebaracter and the fibre of each man who was in 
authority. What Lord Hardiiigo and Henry Lawrence would 
have done under such circumstances is clear enough. . . . How 
John Lawrence would have acted is put beyond the reach of doubt 
by the lotturs which I have before me. 

He then proceeds to show that all the letters 
which pa^ed " ended in their doing nothing at all." 
And the reason was this — '* The Govenior'General was 
new to India. He was only thirty-six years of age, 
and naturally enough in this, the first burning ques- 
tion that had come before him, he was disposed to 
trust to the counsels of others rather than to his 
own keen intelligence and masterful wilL" Then 
dealing with the argument of heat, Bosworth Smith 
wntce: — 

Aj regards the heat, if the Kngli«h hud been unequal to aaj- 
Uiiag but fair-weather campaigns in India, they would never haw 
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conqoerw) Indut M all. S«ring»piiUni had been (Uwined on th« 
May 4th, in the very height, that is, of the hot eeason ; and n8 
Johii Lavreoce thought ol il, he muat have refilled with a thrill 
of iBtMaction that the ftorming party had b«cn l«d by his galUnt 
old father, vho had bMn left lying for hours on the breach in the 
fiery gUre of Ihe tun, and yet luul wouthored the ttonn. Aligar 
bn<) been taken, and the battle of Ataayo foiigfat io September, 
more an heal thy Boaeon. 



le 
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Lord Dalhousie never for a moment refused to 
accept the fullest re»ponsi1)ility for the deciaiou tafl 
postpone operations until tJie cold weather. The 
language used by the writer ju8t quoted almost sug- 
ge«ta the idea that he allowed his hetter judgment to j 
be overruled, and threw upon Lord Gough a respon-H 
sibility which he should have taken upon himscl£ 
This is what he wrote to Ilobhouse on the 2nd of June, 
1848 :— 



I am Troll aware that there will, in all probability, be m&nj 
who will gay that all this embarraEament might have been' 
avoided, that ull this ri«k might hiivu l>een Mtved, if the Gorem- 
mcnt had only acted with promptitude and energy, if they had 
only moved down Gritiah troops upon Multan at onoe, for then 
the murderer* would have hueti iimtAiitly pnninhei], tlie rebel chief 
and his town and fort taken, and the instirrectioo stopped at tb» 
onteeL. ^^ 

This is all perfectly true; this is what ought to have beev^^ 
done, if only it could have been done ; but it could wA be done. 
Prompt military measure* ought at once t» hare been taken, if 
they could have been taken ; but the Commander-in-Chief, having 
been fully made aware of the great [lolitical importance of actioa,. 
gave it as his opinion that operations against Multan at that 
Mason of the year were Inexixiilient, if not altogether impracti^ 
able. I will not allow the responsibility to rest altogether upon 
him or the Resident. I accept it for myself, and avow that I 
approve of their decision as a prudent decision, the bost of tbs 
bad alternatives they had to choose. 
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Proceeding then with his argument, he wrote : — 

It must be borne in miud that Lhe event occurred tow^rda the 
enij of April. No force capublo of executing the miliUrf opora- 
tions which would have been necessary, could have been brought 
into the field with a reasonable probabLlitT of effecting its object 
before the ratii« and Iniindationi communued. If it had not done 
*o, it muni hnvo retired, and the effect of such retirement and 
apparent failure would have been a hundredfold more diaastrous 
to the British power than any which temporary quiescence can 
produce. 

The simple issue is, could military operations bive been 
carried on succeeafuUy against Multan, or could they not! It is 
said a strong force should ut once have been moved off from 
Lnhorc and from Pirozpur as eoon as ever the intelligence was 
received. Sir Frederick Carrie must have been a madman if he 
had detached any such force from Lahore as would have materially 
weakened that position at a time when the Sardara had just 
announced to him that the Sikh army was not to be [muted, and 
that they did not dare to move them against the rebel, because 
they believed their soldiers would forthwith join in the rebellion. 



Lord Dalhoasie in the course of the corrcapondcncc 
Bet forth four main reasons iu support of his plea of 
impoeaibility, namely, the near advent of the rainy or 
inundation Heoson, the excessive heat, the want of 
transport, and the uncertainty as to the extent of the 
crisis. In dealing with the effect of the rainy season, 
he anticipated such criticisms as have just been cited by 
opposing to them chapter and verse from the opinions of 
military experts. "Sir Bavid Ochterlony objected to 
delay in a particular case, and added, ' in ray youth we 
kept the field for three years against Hyderabad, know- 
ing no repose but in the ruins, when the country was 
equally impassable to the enemy and to us.' " Referring 
to I^ord I/ake's letter to Lord Wellesley, datetl the 12th 
of May, 1804, he (|uoted : — "In fact, an army in this 
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country caunot act in the rainy season " ; and he invited 
reference to a further letter of the 28tli of May, 1804. 
Then he proceeded : — 

^V)ut«ve^ b trne of tha heata and umndatiooa in Hindustan 
o( which Lord L»ke was writing, to truo in a Knfold greatAr 
degree of the beau and inundaiioDB at Multan, and as I do not 
preaume to count on any such «]>ecial interference of FrovideDoe 
in our farour against the Diwan Mulmj, I once again repeat my 
eanvurrenee in the recolution of tlie Commander-in-Chief and tfa« 
Resident'. . . . May is the hottewt montli in the year. Multan 
surely tie hottest place upon earth. The rivors of iho Punjab 
becomis rniloH in breadth during the rains, which comnieDce early 
in June. Multan at that time is said to be surrounded for nearly 
two miles by iuiuidaLiotis. 

Aa regards the heat, the Governor-General not only 
quoted military opinion as to the devastating effect 
upon Europeans of an advance in May when there was 
no ovcnvhclmiug necessity, hut in his letter dated the 
7th of Septemher he also appealed to actual and recent 
experiences : — 

The newspapers allege want of precaution in the Queen's SSnd 
and 14th. This is not so; I have seen the reports. Those two 
regiments in two days lost 39 between them by apoplexy.' The 
wing o( the 14th Light Dragoons luxt 2 sergcantH and 14 men 
by apoplexy, and have 80 in hospital as the consequence of their 
march from Fir<}xpur to Ijihore. Such losses were not to be 
lightly incurred at a time when the European force in India was 
reduced by Lord Hardiuge's meosuroe to a toero handful, the 
leaven of the native troops ; at a time, too, when the appeal of tbe 
Sikhs was addruesod to the religious prejudices of tbe people, and 
tbe Mahomedana were joiuutg in the cry of war for the faith and 
for tho expulsion of tbe Christian foreigners. 

■ Ur, Bmwortli i>iiilth wu clswlj mlrfabnnsil wbsa ha «faaw Ssringapstsm 
sad Aaiayc u inrtances of durogsrd of Ihs hot nvsUier. At do ]ici1<»1 of tho 
jdu i> Uiu h«st in Hyiunt ur in Ihs Dakluji to bu conputd witlj that whioh 
pNTsUs for mouilu at Uultsa. 
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But a more serious obstacle to prompt action than 
even the inundationa and the heat of the season lay in 
the abseuce of preparation for large military operations. 
On the 30th of April Lord Gough wrote plainly to the 
Grovemor-General : — 

In MBSequence of furlough granted, a very considerable time 
would «lapM bofora I could Assemble 10,000 men of ull fti'iu« on 
thifl Bide of the Satlaj. There ia no carriage whatever, the whole 
hitving been discbargod. To move without, citinp Gquipitgo, dooliee, 
and ample commiasariat at this seaeon of the year would be certain 
aEuiihitation. 

The arm-cliair critics, to whom everytliiug ia pos- 
sible, would do well to ponder these words, and probably 
few uf them would be bold enough to question Lord 
Gough 's estimate of the number of troops necessary for 
the undertaking. Multau was not "the place of no 
strength " that John Lawrence described it, for on its 
siege 35,800 shot and sliell were eventually expended. 
Again, despite Edwardea's brave words that all he 
required on the 2;ind of June were "a few heavy guns, 
a mortar battery, sappere and miners, and Alajor Napier 
to plan our operations," fate ruled that Major Napier 
should have to advise the raising of the siege on the 
9th of September. Moreover, when the enemy were 
weakened by the departure of Sher Sing from Multun, 
Brigadier Cheape wrote as follows on the 10th of 
December : — 



I have been round Uultan, and the fort ii a very strong place 
with groat command, height of terreplein being at least 76 feet 
above the glaci*. The (ort is certainly a place of great Jttrengtb, 
and will, if defended, require all our means both here and that is 
comitig, and ve cannot rink aucb a loss of men aa we ahould 
probably sustnio by alone attacking the city. 
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Finally, over all these obstacles of heat, inundation, 
the enemy's strength at Multan, and oar want of 
military preparation, there floated an uncertainty as to 
the extent of disaOcctiou to be encountered. I^ord 
Dalhousie correctly gauged the political situation. Any 
spark would explode the powder lying aboat on all 
sidea of him. " I have fretted," he wrote on the 1st of 
July to Fox Maule, "over this forced inactivity griev- 
ously. I know well that to the public at home abstin- 
ence from action will seem to be want of vigour." But 
there was no other course, and his mind had weighed 
all the arguments and come to a conclusion. In his 
letter datwl the 11th of May. 1848, to Sir John 
Hobliouse, he set forth the facts of the case with the 
opinions he had received, and prcitient«d the problem as 
a choice of evils. He never for a moment sheltered 
him.seif behind the Commander-in-Chief. "I desire 
now frankly to accept the reHponsilulity which Wlongs 
to my position ; and to soy that I entirely approve of 
the determination not to move the British army on 
Multan in the month of May, and with extended opera- 
tions in pi-ospect." Then he summed up ; — " We have 
before us two great evils. Delay giving temporary 
immunity to a rebel was one evil. Action involving 
frightful loKs of life, and the possible failure for a time 
of our enterprise was another evil I am satisBed we 
hove ehoaeu the lesser of two evils in resolving to delay 
and bide our time." 

Here we must leave this controversy to the reader's 
judgment. On two poinU there is no room for differ- 
ence of opinion. Lord Dalhousie had in the end to 
face "extended operations," and he achieved 8ucces&. 
Id the second place, there was no "slackuei^ of judg- 
ment," no " trusting to others rather than to bis own 
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keen intelligence." The Governor-General reaolutely 
rejected the counaelB of those who advised him to strike 
before hia army was ready. If he erred, he erred with 
hifl eyes open, and after the most deliberate exercise of 
his judgment and penetration. 
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is<s-i84». Whkn the game of war opened in November, the 
poBition of tlie pieces on the board was this. The 
British Commandcr-iu-Chief had uuder his orders an 
I army of 17,000 infantry aud 4000 cavalry, with 60 

r guDS. Of this total, some 7500 men were engaged in 
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Operations before Multan ; but it was hoped that General 
Whiah would boou reduce that fortress aud then effect 
a, junutiou with the main force in the north. Mean- 
while Sher Sing, partly iu consequence of quarrels 
between Sikhs and Fnthaos inside Multan, and partly 
in the hope of capturing Lahore, had inarched towards 
Gujarat, in the Jhech Doab, where he expc<;ted to unite 
his forces with those of his fftther, Saidar Chattar Sing. 
Chattar Sing, however, was awaiting the arrival of the 
Sikh troops who had mutinied in Bannu, and was 
liampcrod by the bold move which had placed the fort at 
Attock in Herbert's hands. Even after the expulsion of 
the British officials from Peshawar and the arrival,of 
the Afghans, he was delayed by various causes, and 
actually did not join Sher Sing until the 16th of 
January. The Governor -General, who was on the 
Ganges, had on the 4tb of November sent orders from 
Ghttzipur to the Resident requiring him to act in 
concert with the Commander-in-Chief " for the purposes 
of carrying into execution, with all practical speed, 
such measures as may tend to accomplish the object 
in view, and to secure the safety of the British officers 
ou detached duty throughout the Punjab, whose position 
is regarded by his Lordship with deep and constant 
anxiety." Lord Gough was thus relieved of any danger 
lest Currie should fritter away the forces at the disposal 
^kf the Resident in petty operations, and he himself 
^Beached Firozpur on the 6tb of November, in time to 
^^eam that six Sikh infantry regiments, besides cavalry 
and thirty guns, had thrown oif their allegiauce to 
PBGeorge Lawrence and joined the enemy. Thus, as 
Lord Dalhousie had expected, Multan was not the 
only centre of hostilities. Three bodies of the insur- 
{enta must be watched and dealt with ; those who, 
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although besieged at Multan, were containing a lat^ 
British force, which waa not reinforced by the Bombay 
column until the month of December ; secondly, the 
army of Sher Sing which was threatening Lahore ; and 
thirdly, the troops under Chattar Sing at Peshawar, 
which were gathering up Afghans and Sikhs before 
moving on to join the 26,000 men at the dlBpoKul of 
Shcr Sing. The military operations, corophcated already 
by the existence of these various forcca, were soon to be 
still more embarrassed by the unexpected delay in the 
fall of Multan, and by other events which will presently 
be narrated. 

it is impossible to tell the story of the war, as Lord 
Dalhousic told it to the authorities at home, without 
awakening the echoes of angry controversy. Yet unless 
the facts are stated as the Governor-Gieneral read and 
interpreted them, his conduct will be misunderstood, 
and the most important pages in his biography would 
have to be omitted. He told Lord Gough, in his letter 
of the L9th of February, 1849, with absolute sincerity, 
that the unanimous voice of his countrymen pronounced 
him "to be brave among the brave," and he told the 
Duke of Wellington, with an honest regard to his public 
duties, in a letter dated the 22nd of January, 1849, fl 
describing the battle of Chilianwalla, that " the conduct " 
of thia action is beneath the criticism even of a Militia- 
man like myself." These two quotations evidence 
alike his warm admiration for the courage, and his 
more than doubtful trust in the geiieralsliip, of his 
military colleague. They explain the strong stepa which 
he took at one time to hold back, and at another to 
urge forward the Commander-in-Chief. The same views 
wore repeated more than once, and the duty of his 
biographer is to place before the reader what the 
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GUiveraor - General wrote, how, and why he acted. 
Nevertheless it is only fair to others to state the out- 
line of the dcfoucc which the fiicudit of Gough made on 
hia behalf. They blamed Lord Dalhouaie for his refusal 
to give at once the force of 24,000 men which the 
Commander-in-Chief asked for in May, 1848. Accord- 
ing to them, the civil government was responsible for 
the want of transport, supplies, and other requisites 
felt in November. Stress is laid upon the official 
nst^ictions placed upon Cough's moveineuts by the 
letter written on the 27th of November, 1848, and it 
has been asserted that the "mistake " wbs admitted by 
Lord Dalhouaie himself on the 7th of January, 1849, 
when those restrictions were witlidrawn. The advice 
given to the Commander-in-Chief by Maekesou, agent 
to the Coveruor-Generai, was, it is said, iujudicious and 
embarrassing. As to the four aritions, it is argued that 
Samnagar, fought on the 22nd of November, was a 
OTCOessfiil reconnaissance ; that the passage of the 
Chenab, otherwise known as the affair of Sadulapur, 
fought on the 3rd of December, 1848, was a victory 
worthy of a royol salute ; that Chilianwolla shook the 
confidence of the Sikh army on the iSth of January, 
1849, and prepared the way for the crushing defeat of 
the enemy at Gujarat on the 2Ut of February, 1849. 
The advice tendered by the Governor-General to Gough, 
orging him to await the arrival of the troops from 
Uultau, ia condemned as not needed, and his counsel to 
nee guns, before bayonets were resorted to, as uncalled 
for. 

With this preface, the history of the war will bo told, 

•B far as possible, in the words of the Qovernor-General. 

The first move of importance was made by Brigadier- 

eneral Curetou who, on the 2nd of November, crowed 
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the Ravi with hia horae artillery, Her Majesty's 3rd and 
14th Light Drsgoous, the 5th aud 8th Light Cavalry, 
and the I2th Irregulars, and encamped at Waarabad. 
On the 16th of November Gough crossed the same river,' 
" notwithstanding the remonairant^es and repreaentatioos 
of the CommiBsoriut as to the incompleteness of tbeilMli 
preparations. The statements of the political officers as 
to the abundance of supplies were in no respect realised. 
Sher Sing had already got much. Our own arrangements 
were, as I have said, still incomplete." Ou the 20th he 
arrived at Ncrwala, about twelve miles from the Chenah, 
Sher Sing being then at Ramnagar, a walled town 
situated in an open plain covered with low scrub jungle 
up to the banks of that river, a distance of about three 
miles. No attempt was made to reconnoitre the ground 
in the neighbourhood of the river, hut at 3 a.m. on the 
22nd General CarapbcU'a infantry ))rigade and the 
cavalry division under General Cureton were despatched 
to force the rebels over the river. Sher Sing withdrew 
his detachments from the left to the right bank of thj 
Chenab, where he liad placed \l\& twenty-eight guns in 
position on the high ground overhanging the rivei 
Some small bodies of the Sikhs, still holding the groui 
near Ramnagar, were driven by the cavalry and artillei 
across the ford, and in their hot pursuit the British* 
guns were dragged through the deep and heavy sand, 
up to the river bank, where they came under tl 
withering and unexpected fire of the Sikh batteries. 
One gun stuck in the sand and had to be left. Some 
4000 of the Sikh cavalry, observing this accident, 
crossed the river under cover of their artillery, but wer 
charged witli great gallantry and suffered bea\'y loss 
the hands of the 3rd and 14th Light Dragoons, and tl 
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5tb aod 8th r^;lmcDt« of Light Cavalry. General 
CuretoD was killed while leading a squadron of the 
I4tb, together with Colonel Uavelock. who had pre* 
viously, in command of the same r^ment, made a vain 
attempt to recover the abandoned guu. The usclcua 
sacrifice of life entailed in this affair is thus described 
by iJjrd Dalhousie in « letter to the Duke of Wellington, 
dated the 7lh of December, 1848 : — 

The Commandur-in-Chiuf crostcd the Ravi at Lnbore on tba 
I6th November and moved towarde RantDagar, in support of 
CurotOD and Campbell, with llie inunlioii of pushing Kaja Sker 
Sing out of tlio Rcclina Doub, but in tbo hope »I»o thut thv 
Baja woold atand and fight before he went. 

On the 22nd he hiid u largu force nuar Ramnagar, which. On 
thftt morning, hu occupied. Afterwards thor« was an aSair 
between his cavalry with boine artillery and large bodies of the 
enemy, who hud crossed over to this eid«^ and remained there, 
but under cover of the Ilaja's guua, which were in strong position 
on the right btiuk of the river. Some blamv the Commander- 
in-Chief, eomo blame Campbell and Cureton ; but, whoever wu to 
blame, the result was very unfortunate. Both cavalry and artillery 
bebaved admirably, and charged brilliantly \ but tbey did it in 
onknown ground, and under the enemy's guns, and wo suffered 
severely. Poor Cureton himself wan shot through the heart, an 
irrepurable loss at the present momonl. LiutUenftnt>Culonol 
Uavelock waa killed (Hth Light Dragoons), and five or six 
officer* severely wounded. Moreover, we lost u hor«o artillery 
gun. which rolled over a bank and stuck there in the deep sand. 

Th« Commander- in -Chief remained quiet for somu day*, wait- 
tag for bis heavy gunt. The position of the enemy was very 
strong ; he was in great force ; had abuut thirty guns ; tbey were 
on the high bank of ibe river, and th« river itseli is widu and 
bad. 

Sach was the first engagement fought by the army 
Ofgauised with so much debberation, and it must be 
admitted that the result wait not encouraging to the 
British cause. Que consequence of it is not open to 
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doubt ; it emboldened Sher Sing to address the Beai> ■ 
dent, CD the 24th of November, &om Ramnagar, in a H 
letter setting forth in full detail " points ui^ed by Raja " 
Sher Sing and the Sardars of his camp," and expressing 
the hope that he would come to a decision " which maj 
extinguish the torch of disscnaion which Ls now lighted, H 
and make arrangements to secure the stability of the " 
Maharaja's kingdom, and rwlound to the credit of the 
British OovemmenL" The Sikh army thus declajned 
itself as fightiiig the cause of the infant Maharaja 
against the British, who ostensibly were acting on the 
same behalf. 

Having driven the enemy across the Chenab and' 
out of the Rechna Doab, the Commander-in-Chief might 
now have paused, content to cover Lalmre and to awaift 
the fall of Multan, which would set free the forces there 
^i^g^S^ He was not in the least ready for otfensive ^ 
action. The feeling of the country was such that he | 
could got neither supplies nor intelligence ; kia com- 
mnnicatjons with Lahore were being constantly cut by 
roving l«inds of marauders ; while behind that city the 
Jullundcr Doub was simmering with insurrection. 
Moreover, Lahore was left with the insufiBcient garrison 
of one European and foar native infantry r^ments. 
As Lord Dulhouaie described the situation, " He had no 
reserve whatever. Between the Ravi and the Satlaj 
there was not a British soldier except the garrison tn 
Gioviudghar. At Firozpur there were three native 
infantry regiments, instead of six, one European cavalry, 
and two native cavalry, as usual." Ludhianu and 
Amballa were ctjually denuded. At the same time the 
new8 which reached the Giovcmor-General from Mnltanj 
and from the direction of Peshawar was most discourag- 
ing, and accordingly he determined to intervene and t< 
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place restrictions upon tlie further aflvance of GoDgh. 
His letter gave dire offeiiee to the Commaiidor-in-Chief, 
and its terms have frequently been misstated. It \& 
therefore neoeaaary to quote the instmctions issued. 
For, whiie a free haud was given to the Commander-io 
Chief to attack Sher Sing in his position, if tliia could be 
done with a prospect of success adequate to the risk to 
Ire taken, the reMtriction placed upon him had reference 
merely to an immediate further advance beyond the 
Chenab; and even this advance was contemplated aa 
contingent upon events, though the Governor-General 
did not wish it to be made witliout hits special permisaion. 
The letter, dated the 27th of November, referred to the 
action at Kamnagar as unproductive of any advantage 
whatever, and dwelt upon the suspenaion of the siege 
at Multan, the position of affairs at Peshawar, and the 
insufficiency of supplies, for which no blame was imputed 
to the Commander-iQ-Chief. Streas wa« laid on the 
avoidance of any measures which would involve the risk 
of our suppUes being endangered or our communicatioua 
interrupted, and then followed these injunctions : — 

If it ahould nppear to your Excelleacy that tJie condition of 
your unuy, in oil re!«poct«, is «ucli uh to eniihle you to uttack Raja 
Sher .Sing in bia poeition with the certainty of comploto aucceaa, 
and without caUiuituua loas, the deatnictioD of Ms for«e would 
be of gT«at importance ; but I have to convey to you my request 
tbat on no conatdeciition should your ExcoUency advance with your 
amy into the Doab beyond the Chenab, except (or (he {niqwM 
of attacking Shef Sing in his prosont position, without further 
oomntunication with me and my couaent obtained. The arrival of 
Kinforoeownta at MuJtan, and the aurrender uf that (ortrma, will 
thortly {tiaoe such an additional force at our diaposal aa will admit 
of the army adrancing without ex^Hxing uur preaeut poulion to 
tlu JEutninent risk in which it would otherwise be placed. 

Writing to the Duke of Wellington on the 7th of 
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December, 1848, Lord Dalhousie justified his action in 
the following worda : — 

The Comtnander-io-Cbie( insisMd on sdTancing hie whole army 
from Firoxpur tiefore h» commiMaruL arrangements were eom- 
(4et«(]. Tho supplies promised across the Hari failed bim, he bad ^A 
faiH whole force with him, and the troops ueoesaanr to enable him ^| 



to make his commtini cation* safe were not at his cainn>anil ; tor 
a very large force is still at MultAD. and many regimenu have 
Dot yet oome up from the PfovincAt. The itihabitaiita of the 
country on this sido of the Punjab are inretvrately hoatil*. and 
all w^trlike. The provinces lately ceded to us cannot yet be aafely 
tmstcd, and Maharaja Rulab Stiig ought not to be tn»te<l, and 
will not be trusted by ma for one minute. Yet I was informod 
that the Commander-in-Chief was determined to push on at all 
hazards, and that even already " his position was critical," a fast 
which he has since admitted to me. I wrote to him immediately 
by express, statod thoH factK, reminded him of the VA*t roditction 
which had been made on tho army, and set befoi^ him the daagsr 
of even tbn ai>]>o»rani:e of a reverse at such a lime as this. On 
these grounds I peremptorily ordered him not to advance beyond 
the Cheu»b, exeet>ting to attack Sher Sing, until the arrival of 
roinforgement* from Sinil and the fall of Multan should onablo 
him to advance with safety and certainty of succeos. 

The [iruds and the public of this country upbruir) tho Govern, 
ment with what thoy term inactivity, and reproach me for not 
sending a Imgadn to Allot;k, which, say they, would have pre- 
vented the defection of troops at Peshawar, for not sending " jnat 
5000 men ' here, and " just 4000 " there. 

I have sti>adily refused to do so. Nobody dosires to tKV% 
Attock and to avoid a war more than L Nobody prixes the lives 
of tlicM dotuchud officer* moic ttuui I. But I will not expose a 
brigade to being overwhelmed in an enemy's country, devoid of 
all support ; and, however valuable are the lives of individuals, I 
will not, in order to rescue them, put the interests of the State in 
jeopardy, as I should do if I were to permit small bodica of troops 
to be moved to iioUited positions, when 1 cannot provide thetn 
securely either with supplies or support. 

The enemy is a formidable enemy, warlike in character. Tbe 
whole artny except two regiments has risen against us. Tbe Sikh 
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popnUitJoo, latolj- disciplined soldiers and dismUBed, are united 
lo tli«m. U is not true that hi! has been deprived of ftll bi« guns. 
Ho tus niDOty-ninc pieces of artillery on his official return, besides 
those on foru, and plenty more will bo dug up uhuii there is 
occasion for them. Our own army has been enormously reduced, 
eapeeiAlly in European troope. 

Under tbuM circumsUinces, I will not risk a reverse by per- 
mitting the army to move until it is of a strength and in a con- 
dition to do 10. leaving everything safe behind it, and oure of 
being aWe to beat everything in front of it. We know the work 
in the Punjab now. Everybody has risen that can rise, and a 
short doUy can produce no additional enemies. As soon as Multan 
falU, at least 10,000 men mora will be available, and they shall 
move when they like. 

I hope and believe that you will think me right in thin det«r- 
mination. I have no fear of ultimate and complete success, if we 
go unsibly to work, but we have nothing to spare. 

Lord Gougli quite understood the siCuatioa iu vhich 
he wna placed by the official letter from the Governor- 
Geaeral, dated the 27th of November, and acting upon 
the authority left to him of attackiug 8her Siug " iu hta 
present iKMiition " he decided to lose no time in doing so, 
though the enemy numbered, according to his own account, 
nearly 40,000 men, with twenty-eight guns. His plans 
were not badly conceived. They might, indeed, have 
sutrcecded had he only taken the precaution of examining 
the ground and given sufficient discretion to his geuemla. 
He wisely determined to Hend a force acrosa the river 
higher up, so as to take Shcr Siug iu dank, while he 
himficlf plied the main force of the Sikhs with his guns, 
intending to advance against it when the Dunk move- 
ment had lieen developed. As, however, we shall now 
eee, his plana miscamed, and his second engagement, 
known as the battle of Sadulapur, waa in the eyes of 
the Governor-General only a " blundered concern." 

On the 30th of -November Oeueral Sir Joseph 
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ThackweU was detached with three troopB of horse 
artillerj, two field batteries, oue brigade of cavalry, and 
three brigades of iufoutry, without tents and with 
provisions for three days only, to cross the Chenab by 
the ford at Kanikan. This ford proved imprat^tirable, j 
and 'l^ackwell therefore moved further oii, twcutr-two^f 
miles uji the river, to another near Wazirabad, where 
John Nicholson had cleverly secured sixteen boats, which, 
enabled the force to effect a passage. One brigade' 
attempted to wade through the litream and spent the 
night ;ahivcring on a sandbank, thereby delaying the 
remainder and gi%'ing Sbcr Sing notice of their intentions. 
On receiving information of the passage, Loni Gough at 
once directed General (iodby to take another brigade 
across the Chenab by a ford six miles from Ramnagar. 
At the same time he sent orders to Tbackwell to defer fl 
his attack on the Sikhs until Godby should reinforce 
him. Thackwell accordingly halted on the Snl <)f^ 
December at Sadulapur, not even taking poiiscssiou ofV 
three villages that lay in his front. Sher Sing quickly 
seized his opportunity and sent a force against him, 
while the main army under Lord Gough made no move- 
ment in support of the detached column except to fire 
its guns upon the supposed camp of the Sikhs across the 
river. Thackwell's troops, thus left to themselves and H 
tied by their orders, endured for several hours a vigorous " 
cannonade from the Sikhs without even replying to it 
Emboldened by this apparent hesitation, the Sikh . 
cavalry attempted to turn the 6anks of the British, fl 
and then only did Tliackwell make use of his 7000 " 
men, and with terrible effect. In an hour his guns 
silenced the enemy's artillery, and the attacks upon his 
tlanks were repulsed with great loss to the Sikhs, And 
now once more when his assailants were Hying in the 
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utmost confuflion, Thackwell refused to listen to his 
officers, who b^ged him to advance. " The exhausted 
state both of man and horse," and the orders which he 
had received to await Godby'a reinforcements, were 
his exphinatioDS for inaction. 

Meanwhile the Commander-in-Chief, instead of 
crossing the river, as he had originally planned, was 
busily engaged in throwing up earthworks and defences 
on his own side of the Cheuab, to be osed against a foe 
who quietly withdrew in the night, " without leaving a 
goat," and General Gilbert's pursuit on the morrow waa 
the pursuit of a shadow. Lord Gough, however, aat 
down to write his despatch, aud congratulated the 
Governor-General on "events so fraught with importance, 
which will with God'a blessing tend to ma-it momentous 
results," He wished that a royal salute should be fired, 
but Lord Dttlhousie would have none of it, iaxxA iu his 
letter to the Duke of Wellington, dated the 22nd of 
December, 1848, he thus expressed himself: — 

When 1 liitt WTOM to you, on 7tb inafwnt, I hiid ium roccivod 
an expretfl ftnnouncinf; to me the passage of the Cbenab. The 
full account* Biib«oqutiiitly rticaivud <lo not alter materially thg 
deeeripcicHi th«a given. 

It appears that Raja Sher Sing, vitb u large force of men and 
guus, moved ont to meat General Thackwell. loavin); men in his 
entrenchments and keeping bis batteries going ; nor waa the 
Comnuindor- in -Chief al)lo to nilonco them with hi« heavy guns 
within 600 yards of them. 

About 3 p.m. on 3rd inatant Sher Sing opened a fire on 
General Thackwell far off. The General took no notice till the 
Sikha, emboldened by hi* silence, came nearer. Our giiRK then 
opened, and in an hour completely silenced the Sikh artillery, 
which is their irtrongest arm. During thia time the enemy 
atiemjilad to turn both tbe flanks of our force simultaneously. 
He wan immediately beati^ti Imck, and, baring nulTered great Iom, 
be began to retire, and shortly fled in confusion. 
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Whotber from over-prudonoo or too atrict intcrpnitjition of the 
ConiinuDder-iii'Chieriiinlert.Oeuerarrhackwell ralueed to advance. 
AJl acoountfl iigrvQ tluit oriMybody wa< oger to advancv, tbat his 
olBcera urged biin to do so, and that if be bad done k> eveiy gun 
must havs fallun into our power. Howovcr, General TtiAckwoll 
nfuMd (o advance unU) next morniDg. Of coane, oext morDing 
not a man wim 1«ft, nor ii gun, for they actually returned when 
tk»j found they were not pur«uod and eamsd away the guns tJioy 
bad left Next morning the cavalry purtaed, bat nersr came up 
to them. 

The Commander-in-Chief is vexed and angry with rae because 
I would not fire a royal salute for thia. 1 told him frankly I 
could not call thia a victory. The turning of the poaition and 
croeaing the Cbemib with almost no lose was an im)>or1ani step 
gained, but it was not to be called a victory for which one would 
fire a royal aalute. The Commander-in-Chief says the enemy 
loal ^ght guns : very likely they did lose tbem, hat we futm aof 
/mmj iheoi, nor yet our own gun which (bey Mited on SSnd 
Novembor. 

The position they had uken up was found to be very strongly 
entren<:lie{l — Uie forU were brasjit high, and a direct aUaek would 
have cost us very dear, if it had even beea successful. 

The enemy baa now taken up another position on titit bank of 
Jhelum River. I enclose a rough «ketcb of it. The wood marked 
is tree jungle about eight miles wide — the two paths are only wide 
enough for three files ahreiut, and their entrenched ciimp completely 
oommands the points whore the paths reach the plain. It is an 
ugly place. The enemy faiu been joined by i* Urge portion of 
Chnttar Sing's force, and they are said now to bavo about 60 guiu 
and a very large numerical force of one kind or another. 

If they can be turned, or if they will oi>nie out-, it will be all 
right ; for they cannot stand one hour before us in the plain. But 
if they May where they are, they wtU give u« trouble. 

Chnttar Sing bus gone again to Peshawar ; it is said to meet 
Dost Mahomed Khan, from whom he hopes to get aid. We have 
no acoiinite information as to the Doat, and I do not believe that 
be it at Peshawar. The Maharaja Oulab Sing is still behaving 
apparently well ; but T repent what I said before, that I will ni 
trust him for half a minute. 

In my last letter I mentioned to you that I had sean 
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noccKs-kry on nrriTiiig at Arabivllu and tinding whut the Htate of 
aSairs with ihc army was, to send ineiructiona to the Commander- 
in-Chief usentiiig lo hia crouing ihv Clieiiub anil deitroyiug Sher 
Sing's Brnty, but pusitivoty prohibiting him from ikilvancing further 
wcstvards wiUiout further <;ommuciiuaiion vritb me. 

I percoivo from hi« letters to me i>nd to others that hia 
ExL-elleDcy ia very angry with me for placing this restriction upon 
htm. In niy but letter I mentioned the cousiJeraliotiK which 
induced nie m> to restrict him. 



After reverting to the coiisiderationti mentioned, 
namely, tlic state of the country, the supplies of the 
army, and the want of reserves, and after mentioDing 
that when the 18th Royal Irish should have arrived 
there would be between Amhalla and Calcutta, about 
1100 miles, only two n^imcuts of Europeans, Lord 
Dalhousie continued : — 

I am no alarmist, and I am n«t r bit afraid, and have no doubt 
whatever of our accomplishing complete success ; but 1 think, my 
dear Lord Duke, that you, who know India, will coiifinn my words 
when I nay that this is not a state of fhings in which anything 
should be ^necessarily risked. I feel very sure that as a short 
delay cannot make matters stibstanli&lly worse than they ore, while 
the satoe delay will give me the use of the greater part of 15,000 
men from Multan, you will approve of my refusing to tM»ent to a 
great risk in the interval. And 1 am confident that you will not 
think the worse of the prudosHi and rmil policy of tuy emduct, if 
I play the sure g»mc, and refuse to risk so great n stake m ours 
is on a single throw. Since the date of that letter circumssWMW 
have begun to change. 

Tbo halt at Ramnagar has enabled the Commissariat to complete 
their arrangements, and large t^i^ios are now coming from the 
fear; while Brigadier Wheeler has dispersed the bands of irregular 
troops who were cutting in on our communications, and has blown up 
several of their foru. The action and tbc posxadl of the Cheuab 
luM giveo us all the Rechna Doab and much of the swourco* of 
the .Ihech I>oab, and local <mpijlie» :ire far more plentiful. Mr, 
Luwreoee Ihm at once i>ut down the tisiogE in the Jullundcr, and I 
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hav« the Mton in prison. Brt^di«r Wh«eter in back to his 
district, and I do not much care wh«n Gulab Sing comes. Itegi- 
mont« ttro MriviDg for the roservw, an<! my own eocort makes tiro 
more available. And, lastly, the Bombay troops were exp«ct«d at 
Multati by to-morrow. 

Accordingly, I hare authorised the Commander-in-Chief to 
advance to attack Shor Sing on the Jhelum, if careful ccnsideratiott 
of these various circumatances and belt«T iaformation aa to the 
position shall satisfy his ExeuUoncy that he can safely undertake 
such an operation, and without heavy loss, which we ouiDot 
aflord. 

Major Lawrence, who, un fort una t«ly, is in tbo Sikhs' hands, 
writ«s that Uiey were evidently anxious to treat lliey seal to 
■onnd mo. ! totd them I would not treat with rebels in arms, and 
that 1 could listen to no proposal but unconditioual surrender or 
Mubmisiion. I have, however, propOMxl to cxchitngu prisoners, and 
I have tried to bully them if they should hanu the prisoners witli 
them. 1 do not cx{>cct tbcy will giro them up ut present, but I 
do not think they will harm them. 

Mulmj's force i* n<tw greatly reduced, and, I xhould boi>e, 
would hardly hold out long. If it is well dtifendcd, it will be a 
tough job, as you will see by the eDcloeed memorandum by the 
Chief Engineer. Thuy mean to attack now on the north side. \ 
■end also a memorandum regarding Sher Sing's new position. 

This letter junt quoted states some of the reasons 
which iiiduced Lord Oalhousie, uudcr the altered circuni- 
stauces, to modify the restrictiooB imposed by his official 
letter of the 27th of November. His letter, addressed 
to Lord Gough on the 17th of December, 1848, gives no 
warrant for thu Uitticrtioii that the Governor-General 
admitted " the mistake " made in his earlier orders. On 
the contrary, he wrote with dignity and firmness to 
justify both the orders origiually given and his propoHsl 
to modify thera : — 

Your Excellency is responsible for the army ; I am responsible 
for the Empire ; and it is on my head if everything is not done 
or forbidden which tlio geDcral interest of that vast charge requires. 
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I neod not repeat tho grouails on which I restud my injunction to 
your Lordship not to advance. They are very fully set forth in 
my letUr of the 'i7th ultimo. Tho injunction was bused upon 
oerUin circumstancee, &nd in ite tenus reqiiii'ed that you should 
not advance mliumt prmi/>u fommunifalio7t with me. Your lott«r of 
the 11th appears to intimate thitt those circumstances are now 
cbfuigiug, and that the diHiuuItien wliich appeared before to forbid 
»n advHnoe >rc now being removed. If the state of your supf^iea, 
of your supports, and of your communications, on which I dwelt 
•0 strongly And which, u your Lordnhip hsx since declared, had 
placed you " in a critical poBiuon " is now materially different ; if 
the intelligence you receive and the revonnaissunces you may be 
enabled to make »hal] *Htisfy yon that tho enomy may be attacked 
with succeeti with such force as you may have safely disposablv ; atnl 
finally, if you *)m\\ tJiink that tho s»ccc«« may be obtained without 
a heavy loss in officers and men (much to be deprecated at all times 
and which wc aru ut ])ruxutit unable to afTonl), Uien 1 fball be 
happy indeed to see a blow struck which will destroy the enemy. 

Upon these points the Cotnmsnder-iD -Chief was lus. 
asked to commuDicate hiii viBws, and when he had done 
80, Lord Dalhouaic wrote to him, ou the 7th of Jauuary, 
1849, telliug him the news of the successful assault ou 
the city of Multau and the effects of the explosion upon 
the citadel, and adding : — 

-Jit-* iL 1-*. >:. 

It would give me no loss pleasure to aimounce a similar blow 
struck by you on the Jhelum. I am in ignorance as to tho details 
of the position which liu* bcun taken up by the Sikbn, ami as to 
your own views of the mean; at your dispowkl for assaulting it, as 
well as of your plans. The destruction of that army, the rout of 
tbetroofis, and the cikpture of tho guns, concurrently with tho fall 
of Moltan would conclude the businoas in the main. I skill be 
hoM-tily gUd to boor of your having felt yourMlf in a condition to 
attack Sher Sing with suocess. 

Apologiats of Lord (iough's conduct of the war have 
referred to this letter sa an admission of the wi.sdom of 
the policy which Lord Gough had pursued in spite of 
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the suggestions of the Governor' General The cone- 
BpondeDce telU it^ own tale. There is do sigo of wavering 
in it. Lord DaUiousie reuffirmed the sounducss of his 
previous orders, laid emphasis upon their precise 
limitations, and in the altered circumstances set the 
Commander-in-Chief free to act. 

How the latter acted will be presently seen, hut 
before that point is reached it is necessary to look at 
what was taking place at Attock and at Muttan. The 
cloee of the year 1848 left Herbert still retaining with 
Btout heart, hut diminixhed prospects of relief, his 
perilous command over the fort perched upon the 
heights that overlooked the famous whirlpool formed by 
the junction of the Kabul stream with the Indus. Doet 
Mahomed, who had arrive<l at Peshawar and demanded 
from Chattar Sing the surrender of LawTCnce and the 
other prisoners, lost no time in advancing upon Attock. 
On the 2nd of January Herbert watched the Afghans 
commencing the paaa^e of the Indus, and on the fifty- 
fourth day of his charge of this exposed but important 
post he prepared a raft, and at midnight of the 3rd of 
January made good his escape from a garrison which 
be could no longer trusU Captain Abbott still held on 
at Hazara, where he rcceivetl from the Dost an impudent 
letter asserting his right to the traus-Indas territories, 
and offering to mediate between the SikhH and the 
British. 

The operations at Muhau, which had been delayed 
pending the arrival of the Bombay troops, were at 
length resumed on the 27th of December. On the 30th 
the principal magazine was explode<l by a lucky shot, 
and on the 2nd of January, the city having been carried 
by assault, approaches were commenced against the fort. 
^en occurred another of those delays so disappointing 
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to the Governor -Genernl, although they proved the 
soundness of his calcutatious. For more than two 
weeks fifty pieces of heavy artillery played upon the 
citadel, " the contemptible place as you have been 
told." On the 18th of January, 1849, the counterscarp 
waa blown in, and two practicable breaches were re- 
ported in the Bolid hill faced by bri(;kwork which had 
so long defied the combined efl'ortti of miners and 
gunners. The garrison, which had suffered firom the 
want of supplies, began to waver, and Mutraj sent 
emissaries offering lo surrender if his own life were 
spared but Wbish knew the mind and the temper of 
the Grovemor-General, and replied that he had power 
neither to spore nor to take the Diwan's life. On the 
2lst all was ready for a final assault, when Mulraj 
promised to surrender unconditionally on the morrow. 
Whiab thereon ordered operations to cease, while on 
the other hand the besieged during the night busily 
stockaded the breach which had been effected. Mulraj 
had atilt with him 4000 desperate men, but at U a.m. 
on the morning of the 22nd, after a drenching storm of 
rain and thunder, the Diwan and his Sardars, tiiiuking 
better of resistance, came out and surrendered them- 
selvea Writing to Ilobhoufle, Lord Dalhouaie observed, 
" to have carried the place by aa^tault would have 
aouodod more brilliant, but we may be very thankful 
that a storm was not necessary." Heavy losses would 
certainly have been inevitable, and the addition of 
10,000 fighting men with 100 guns, exclusive of siege 
artillery, was anxiously owaited by the Governor-General 
in the north. Orders were at once sent to WhLsh to 
hasten his movements for a junction with the forces 
under Lord Gough. Before, however, this was possible, 
the battle of Chilianwalla had been fought, and Lord 
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l^ftlhouaie stood coofrontcd by u peril of the utmost 
gravity. 

Leaving, then, the city of Multan in ruins and the 
citadel awaiting the fate that overtook it aft«i' an un- 
expected delay, we may now return to the Coomiander- 
in-Chief and &cc what udvanti^ he took of the lilfcrty 
of notion restored to him. Af^er the affair of Sadulapur, 
Sher Sing moved towards the .llielum and fortified a 
poet at the village of CliUianwalla, five miles from the 
rivor. The ucocssary arraugemcnts of the British army 
had at last been completed, thanks in a large measure 
to the efficient assistance of Major Mackeson, whom Lord 
Dalhousie had upp(>iut4--<l U8 poUticul officer under the 
title of " GoveruoT-GenenU's agent," at the request 
recently made by the Commander-in-Chief for his aer- 
vicea in connection with the operations which he waa 
conducting, especially with reference to proctuiag 
Bupplien and information. Gough had written to Currie 
on the 24th of November describing his poeltion as 
" most critical," and the political officer attached to him, 
Mr. Cocks, lis " having; no resource*." On the same day be 
addressed the Governor-General in these terms : " Your 
Lordship will perceive how we etaud rcapcetiug sup- 
plies : the two politicals with the army are too young. 
Cocks and Nicholson : Major Mackeson would be in- 
valuable." And without delay Mackeson was sent 
with full directions as to his conduct. He was! told that 
he was not vested " with any authority of any sort over 
his Ex<;«llency," and that \m rospoiisilnlity ended with 
stating his views. " You will be uudcr my orders only 
as regards the political duties I have just described," 
and " as regards the functions which the Commander- 
in-Chief wishes you to dbichargc for him, I need couvey 
to you uo ingtructiona." Mackeson abundantly justified 
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his selection, and on the 11th of Jauuuiy, 1849, Gough 
wrote in high spirits to Lord Dalhousie : " I move to- 
moiTow to a position a mile and a half in fi-ont of Dingi, 
and with God's hletising I propose to attack the enemy 
on the following day, with a hope I shall be enabled to 
give your Lordship a favourable report of the result. 
It is my intention to penetrate the centre of their line, 
*mtting off the regular firom the irregular portion of 
their army." The enemy's force he estimated at 40,000 
men, with 62 guns, and his own troops, available for 
the attack, at 11,000 to 12,000 men. with 60 guna, 
Hi» heavy guna ho playfully referred to as " my 
politicala." 

The depression which followed the loet chance at 
Sadulapur and the failure at Multan had now given 
way to a general tone of confidence, which affected 
alike the higher civil and military authorities and all 
ranks of the array. The relations between the European 
and the native troops were of the most cordial character. 
In particular, the attachment between the 14th Light 
Dragoons and the 5th Light Cavalry was so warm, that 
when Gough presented the latter with lis. 500 in token 
of hifl approbation of their behaviour, they spent it in 
giving a dinner to their European comradce. In bis 
diary Lord Dalhousie adds the following facta aud com- 
ment : " Their religion forbade their partaking of it 
themselves, but they stood by, superintending the feast, 
aud literally dispensing their hospitality to their guests. 
When such is the feehng, troops will do anything and 
everything." The brighter outlook was enhanced by 
a spirit of general contentment which was spreading 
through the country-side in consequence of a seasonable 
fall of rain after the recent famine. Since the previous 
July not a shower had fallen, but now with the arrival 
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of the Gtovernor- General rain fell id torrenta and put 
heart into the cultivators. 

Suddenly a shadow of the deepest gloom was shot 
across this scene of hopefuiness. 'Ilie expected battle 
was fought on the 13th of January, L849. It was 
described by Gough in his letter to Lord Dalhousio as a 
"complete success dearly bought." and by the latter as 
" a very dearly bought success." The official despatch _ 
aonouQciug it was published in the LonJon Gazette of 1 
the 3rd of March, 1849, and a ^nvid picture of it has 
been drawn by Colonel Ualleson. Here it is only 
necessary to give the summary sent by the Governor- 
General to the Duke of Wellington, adding that in a 
later letter, dated the 23rd of February, Lord Dalhousie 
corrected a mistake into which he had fallea, and in- 
formed the Duke that wings only of the 9th Lancers,, 
and of the 1st and 3rd Light Cavalry, together with the 
L4th Light Or^oons, had given way and behaved in 
the manner he here reports, lie also added that General 
Pope gave no order for retirement. 

The letter addressed to the Duke on the 22Dd uf 
.tanuary, 1849, was as follows : — 

The nrnij- with the ComiuBdAr-in- Chief fought ti t^vvn 
action on the I3th instant, vhtcb «nd«d in our driving the Sikh 
army, under Rftjft Sher Sing, from tJieir poeition, with great 
loss of mon, ami with the Iohd i>( 13 guni captured nni] manv 
more Bpiked. It ha« been, however, ft very doarly bought eucceae, 
and ihe results are bjr no means commensurato with the lou ve 
bftve austainod. 

I enclose to you a copy of bis Kxcellency's despatch, «rhi«b 
makes the beat of affnirs. 

The facts are an follows : — 

On the i:!th the Commander-in-Chief moved froim Dingi 
Cowards the onomy. After aomo ton miles march, hu came on die 
advanced picket* at LI J A.u., and drove them in. From a mound 
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on which they hiu) been placed, tfao Cotiimandcr- in-Chief mw the 
enamy, who bad come out of bia exlrenchmeuU and waa formed in 
a» exteniloii linu :n and on the edge of a jungle which extended 
from his line to where the Comniander-in-Uhief was. The enemy's 
left rented on « low range of bilU fn!l of mvine*, hi« right (distant 
six or Bevon miles from bis loft) rested on very thick jungle; be 
wai in v«iry great force, by all accounts oeuor 40,000 than 
30,000, and with 63 guns. 

Tbe Commander-in-Chief bad resolved not to attack that day, 
but to make reconnaiKMDCu in force, and attMck early on the 
morrow. 

Order* were ixued accordingly, when, on the enemy moving 
forward some guns and opening a fire, be changed bis mind and 
reeolved to attack. 

It waa represented to him that the day was now far apont, 
nearly 2 o'clock, tbai nothing was known accurately of tbe 
pOdition, that tbo men had miircbeil far, that the enemy bad 
evidently no intention of retiring, and that if the attack were 
deferred till the morrow the rexultK would bd certain. 

He would listen to nothing. He ordered his heavy guns to 
open. He bad eight with him. The practice waa splendid, and 
was liloncing the enemy's batteries and committing trenionilous 
bavoc, when be ordered ihi wlioU army to itdiaiux in lint., stopping 
the guna. He bod no >npi>ort or reiterve, except two rogimenta 
Native Infantry. 

I'faey advanced, a line of three miles, withoiU support, againat 
one of more than six miles, tbrougli jungle, against an enemy 
whom they did not see. Each brigade lost its neighbour. Every 
regiment wan separated from the one next to it, and fought a 
battle for itaelf. Tbey continued to advance, the Sikhs poured 
grape into them terrilically, and fought with desperation. Vastly 
outnumbered, our regiments wore overlappe<l, and they wore 
fighting, literally, front, flanks, and rear at the same time. 
Ultimately, the whole line made good its a<lvance, drove the 
Sikba from the jungle, and compelled them to retreat in disorder, 
past their own entrenchnicntA, to a ponitlon on the low hiUa near 
Kasul, leaving upwards of 30 gutts which had boon spiked behind 
ihem. 

By this time nigbt waa approaching, the Commandcr.in-Chicf 
retired to ChilianwftlU from vbich be bad advanced at 2 o'clock, 
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and tlioro ronutinoiL No precautions wore Ulcen respecting the 
spiked guns, and of course the Sikha carried them off to the night, 
loaring only 1 2 in our poMuMAion. 

The despatch will t«ll you the movements. It will tell you 
truly the behaviour of the troofia, but not edX the trtitb. The 
cavalry on the left behaved quit« well. The loft brigade o£^ 
General Campbell's division behaved admirably and suGceasfully^| 
Tbo right brigade, including IUt Mn jetty's 24th, advanced 
precipitately, earriod a battery with tho point of tbe bayonet, but 
were attacked, when blown, by a fireah Sikh division with guoa, 
and dreadfully cut up and driven back. They Hubsequently 
reformed, and completod tbeir advance. The division of Oeneral 
QUbert on the right behaved excellently alao^ and moat taeoeaa- 
fully. With respect to the cavalry on th« ri^t you will see 
what the Commander-in-Chief says about nueapprehension of 
orders. I am ashamed to tell yon that all the regiments of that 
brigade, including Her Majesty's Uth Light Dragoons and Ber 
Majesty's 9th lancers, advanced to meet a body of irregular 
horse, but did nof meet thom, wont threes about and galloped 
to the rc<ir us fast as they could ride. They galloped over our 
own artillery and upset tbem, thoy galloped on to the field 
hospital among the wounded, and were there stopped ^ tAs 
dUf>^t»,' fi^d in harut, who had been assiditing the sui-geoaS| and 
wbo swore he would shoot tlie first nuin who passed him. The 
Sikh bomo cut up almost every man in the battery, and took 
three of our guns. 

Ultimately, as 1 have said, the line advanced, and drove tbe 
Sikhs before them. Had the Commander- in -Chief acted on the 
advice universally given, he would have been able to follow up 
his Kiiccos, and have driven every man of them befofo him, taking 
all their guns. 

As it is, wo have but twelve guns, and the credit of aueeeit. 
Our loss has been very henvy, especially In officers. In the 34tl^| 
Regiment, 11 ofGcers killed and 10 wounded, altogether aliout 
650 killed, and 2300 killed natl wounded, with reaults which, I 
repeat, are quite incommansurate with the loss sustained. ^M 

Tbe conduct of tbia action is beneath tbe criticism even of a 
Uiliiiaman like myself. I need therefore say nothing about tt to yon. 

' Tfa« obkjilsln'* nuno wu Vf. Vhiting, and hi* aiploit did not loM 
ia th« later tdjtioni thraaKh which tbs atory west. 
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In public I make, of coune, the beat of things ; I treat it as a 
great victor)*. But writing confidentially lo you I <lo nut honitatc 
to M&y ihiit I coiiaider my position grave. I have put into the 
field in the Piiiijnb » force fit to match all India. In tiio bund* 
of th« Commander- in Chief I do not now consider ihat forcf taff-, or 
fr«e from the risk of dis&*ter. There is not a man in ttint army 
from bis GeneralH of Division to the Sopoye who does not pro- 
claim the name thing and write it to his friends. They do not 
feel themselves safe iu his handu, and I griorc to say that much 
gloom prevails in his camp. 

Unhappily I cannot at proseiit remedy this. Her Majesty's 
Government and the Chief of Stitff have thought proper to keep 
Lord Goiigh at the bend of Iheir army, and be has gained me a 
victory, such as it is. 1 cnnnot take the command ovon practicaUy 
oat of bU handit. If the enemy were once across the Jhelum I 
would not allow Headquarters to cross it, bnt would send on one 
of the Generals of Division. At present I am powerless, and only 
hope be may preiervo bis army unlianued, as be proposes to do, 
while waiting for the troops from MuIiah. I repeat that publicly 
I make the best of things, and that I write this only to youmulf, 
in the confidence which you have permitted mo to have with you, 
and to the autboritiea. 

The account of the doubtful victory of Cliilianwalla 
given by Lord Dalliousie has appeared to some to be 
exaggerated and prejudiced. It ia well therefore to 
test it by the effect which it produced upon others. 
There is no doubt that the British army engaged in the 
battle, some 13,000 men, loet iJ9 British and 4.*^ native 
oHicers, as well us more than 2200 men killed and 
wouuded, leaving their dead on the field of battle, aod 
losing several colours, together with .sis gims. The Duke 
of Wellington received Gough'u own account of what a 
British historian has fitly called " the day of blunders," 
and after a perusal of the official reports, he wrote to 
the Governor -General on the 5th of March, 1849, in 
these terms : " I confess that, however little satisfied 
with the detaib of the affair of the 13th January, I am 
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delighted with the prospect of a termination ! Tht 
I06B in the battle is certainly nevere, and the details ai 
not satiafactorj, but the loss is not half of what must ' 
have occurred if it had been necessary to take the, 
citadel of Multan by storm after opening breaches 
its walls." Three weeks later, having delivered a 
assuring speech at a public dinner, the Duke wrot« 
again : " I thought it right to hold up the successfbl 
tenoinatioD of the siege of Multan as a counter>balance 
to the great loss sustained in the battle of tJie 13th 
January, and to say that, apon the whole, the public 
ought to be satisfied." As to the feeling produced in 
the camp, Lonl Dalhouaic writes in his diary : " 1 bave^ 
received letters from my own fi-iends ; I have seei^l 
many letters from others ; I have heard of very many 
in different quarters ; bat I have never seen one in^ 
which it was not stotcd that ever)' brigade and evory^ 
regiment fought an action for itself They were all 
fighting front, flanks, and rear at the same time." He 
adds that Gifford repeated to him a remark made by 
Gougb in bis hearing to one of his brigadiers, wliich 
was as follows : " Indeed, I had not intended to attack 
to-day, but the impudent rascals fired on me. They 
put my Irish blood up, and I attacked them." Geo 
Lawrence, who was shortly afterwards allowed to go 
Lahore on parole for eight days, gave a graphic accouu 
of the view which the Sikhs themselves took of the 
affair. He told the Commander-in-Chief that they did 
not reckon it as a British victory. " What ? not 
victory I " exclaimed Lord Gough, who met Lawrence i 
Mackcaon's tent, "do you not consider it a victory 
drive back the en^my, to spike 30 or 40 of his gu: 
and occupy the ground you had gained ? " " Yea,' 
replied Lawrence, " but they say you did not occup; 
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tbe ground you had gained, and tlmt the guua you had 
taken and spiked were retaken in consequence ; and 
that they took up a position stronger than before." 
At e second interview, George Lawrence told the Chief 
that the Sikhs wondered at the small use he had made 
of hifl superior artillery. Public opiuion at home re- 
flected the feeling of consternation whit^h prevailed in 
India, and the Times declared that Lord Gough was 
playing with the lives of our soldiers. Hobhouse, 
■writing on the 7th of March, observed : "The disaster 
baa thrown the succe^sca into the shade, and the im- 
pression made upon the public miud is stronger than 
that caused by the Kabul massacre. The result has 
been that, in eight-and-forty hours after the arrival of 
the maU, it was determined to send Sir Charles Napier 
to command the Iniiian army." 

Lcaviug fur the present the eupetsei^aioD of Lord 
Grough, and the indignation of Lord Dalhousie at that 
measure, we turn to the steps taken by the Governor- 
General to meet the crlsiB. The presence of danger, ikr 
from uuucrviug him, only braced his resolution to sub- 
jugate and to annex the Punjab. He determined to 
impose his will both upon the Commander-in-Chief aud 
npou Henry Lawrence, who was showing a tendency to 
take a line of his own. His injunctions, addressed 
directly to the former, and to Mackeson for com- 
manicatioD to his Excellency, were of the most 
argent character. He laid stress upon the avoidance 
of a gcucral battle " until the whole Multan force has 
joined you," and upon the advantage which fuller use 
of his artillery would give him. The tone of his com- 
munications is rt-tlccted in the following extract &om 
a letter to Hobhouse, dated the 21st of February: — 
"If he disr^ards in his obstinacy these means again, 
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if be agoiD figlita an incomplete action with terrible 
carnage as before, you must expect to bear of my taking 
a atrong step : he shall not remain in command of that 
army in the Beld" At the same time he provided for the 
contingency of operations across the Jhelum by promptly 
following up a suggestion which he judiciously in- 
duced Lord Gough to make, and entrusting to Genera] 
Gilbert the command of any troops that might operate 
across that river, directing that the headquartere of the 
army should remain on this side of it. Ue also despatched 
to the &ont all the British troops he could lay hands upon. 
From Lahore he sent forward 600 men of Her Majesty's 
53rd Regiment, replacing them by 200 Europeans from 
his own slender guard, and ordering up a few companies 
from Ambaila. Five liundred British soldiers were 
scraped together from Madras, and British India was 
left practically denuded of white troops. But, as he 
records in his diary : " I am determined that whatever 
risks are run elsewhere, none shall be run in the face of 
the enemy." As soon as the news reached him of the 
surrender of Multan, an event which occurred, as already 
stated, on the 22nd of January, he ordered Whish to 
proceed northwards by forced marches. By these means 
he calculated that the Commander-in-Chief would have 
at hie disposal 30,000 men, with 84 6cld-guns, and 31 
pieces of heavy artillery. Everything therefore d 
pended upon the avoidance of a general battle wi 
the defiant Bikh army until these additions should 
arrive. I 
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in the midst of these military preparations, Lord 
Dalhuusie kept a cool head and did not overlook the 
political situation. His main object was to prevent his 
subordinates from making any terms with the Afghans 
or with the Sikhs which would hamper his own discretion 
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ID the final settlement of the country. Fortunately a 
danger which had threatened from Nepal was removed. 
Jang Bahadur had Wen reported to be moving along the 
border on a great shooting expedition with " 13 r^i- 
mcute of beaters and 41 guns." The Governor-General 
was now relieved by hearing from the Resident that an 
epidemic of fever had attacked the Nepalese, and that 
the Heiiident was " sitting by Jaug Bahadur's palanquin 
and administering quinine pills to him." The position 
in Kashmir was also improved by the impudent demand 
made by Dost Mahomed for tlie surrender to him of 
that principality. The Maharaja was clearly left in no 
doubt as to the consequences to himself should his 
British protectors be defeated by the Sikhs and their 
Afghan allies. The Dost's son, Mahomed Azim, had 
indeed invaded Bannu, but Taylor seized Dhulipgarh, 
and Bdwardes cveotually expelled the Duranis. The 
Govoruor-Geueral was thus enabled to give his whole 
attention to the proceedings of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
who, having arrived at Lahore from Multan and 
taken charge of hia office as Resident on the 1st of 
February, prepared a proclamation intended to l)e 
thrown out as an olive branch to the Sikh insurgents. 
It has been shown in the last chapter that Heniy 
Lawrence had taken a decided line during his absence 
in London. Hobhouse had repeated to the Governor- 
General Lawrence's impressions that the danger in 
the Punjab was exaggerated, that Multan would be 
captured without much difficulty, and the spread of 
rebellion be stopped. It was as notorious that the 
Resident opposed annexation, as it is that Lord 
Balhousie saw no other alternative. The danger that 
the future intentions of the Government of India might 
be compromised by some concession or expressions used 
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by the fonncr was o real one; and experience had proved, 
that anlesa the Governor-General was prepared to resign 
the commnnd to his Huhordi nates, he must speak quickly 
and sharply. Thus Edwardes bad entered into negotia- 
tions with the rebel Mubuj ; Nicholson had treated wiUl 
Sher Sing ; and quite recently Abbott had been guilty 
of the surprising indiscretion of writing to Do^t 
Mahomed "to invite" his assistance for the British 
Government. The last^meutioned binnder waa neu- 
tralised by a letter which Carrie was directed to send 
to the Amir demanding explanation of hie presence 
Peshawar, and threatening him with pnniahment if hi 
intentions were not proved to be friendly. Cunie liim' 
Helf WHS more than once answerable for mistakes due 
his not consulting the Government of India. There was 
therefore abundant justification for the sclf-a-asertion of 
Lord Dalhousie, when Lawrence sent to him the draft 
of his proposed proclamation. He replied at once :- 



I oui by no meftRB eonMnt to the pramutgatioo of it, and 
regun) il its objectionablQ both in the mntter of it uid in tbs 
mannsr. In luy convedrttation witli you & few days ago, I look 
oeoAsion to Hiiy to }'oh that my mode of eontliicling public 
buiinoae, in the adminutratiou with which I lun vntrust«d, and 
especially with the confideutial lervuitA of tbe Uovernmenl, vm 
to ipeolc with perfect oponnom, without uny renerve, and plainly 
to toll my mind without diagnise or mincing; of worde. In 
pursuance of tbut HyKttini, I now reiriArlc on tlio proclamation you 
hiLVd projioKuil. It ie objectionable in matter, b(icBU«o from tbe 
terma in which it is worded, it is calculated to conrey to iboM 
who are engaged in tliiit nbninvful wur mi exjioct^tion nf much 
more fuvoursblo tonuB — much more oitcndod indomuiiy of 
punithment than I consider myself justified in granting 
ihem. 

It is objectionable in manner, bccauae (unintentionally, no 
doubt) it« whole tone aubiititutos you jxjntonally, us the Ro*ident 
at Lahore, for tbe Goveromeot which yoii roprcsont. It is 
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tlculntod to ratxe the infertnce that a new state of things Is 
'arising, that the fact of four iirriv&l with a desire to bring peace 
10 the Piinjub is like!)' to affect tho waHike propnrotionB of the 
GovemmeDt, and that you are come as a peacemaker for the 
Sikhs, as stStKling between them and Uie (lOvornniunt. Thiv 
cunot b«. I cannot permit that any one word ehall be said or 
Any one act be done which shall give the fainleal reason for 
any one to, entertain the notion — a notion entirely fal»e — tbat 
the vieira and the policy of the tioverumeDt of India are depen- 
dent iigwn the particular agent who may be BoIect«d to represent 
them at Lahore. 

I asKured you lately that I have Full confidence in your 
ability, your vigour, your experience. My confidence in your 
pOBteasion of the«e qiiii]itiei> will alway* enKure that the views 
you submit shall receive from me the moat respectful and mature 
iMoeidenttion. But my own judgment, anting for the Government 
of India, must be founded on the question when I have it in all 
its bearings before me, and when once pronounced, it is indispens- 
able for the public interests that it should be carried into ofTeet 
fully. There must be entire identity between the Government and 
it« agent, whoever he in ; aiul 1 repeat that I can permit nothing 
publicly to be said or done which sboald raise the notion that the 
policy of the Oovunimenl of India or its intentions depend on 
your prusencc as Resident in the Punjab, or the presence of Sir 
Currie instead. By the orders of the Court of Directors, tiat 

olicy is not to bo iinnlly declared until after tbe country is 
eubjected and in our military poaaessiou. 



Lord Dalhousie went on to explain that his own views 
were in favour of the entire subversion of tliu Sikh dyu- 

Bty, and that he had uo objection whatever to the issue 
of a suitable proclamation by Henry LawreDce. Of 
such a document he sketchetl the outline, adding his 
lesire " that neither thi» nor any other pruclaumtiou 

lall be issued without being previously sanctioned 
by me." 

On the 5th of February Henry Lawrence replied 

ith dignity in tbe following words: — 
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I fe«l grateful for Uie kindoeu ajtcl unrcecrvcdnus with 
which jotir Lorcl<ihi|> hiis liotiour«d m«, aiid beg to repeat the 
atmnuiCB that as long u I am your agont yon will find me act 
with faithfuliicM and viLhout reserve. My own opioioti, aa more 
than ODCO ex[rr«Mcd in writing to your LonI*hiI^ is s^ntt 
annflzatioQ. I did think ii unjual; I now think it impolitic. 
It is qurt« poMible I may be |)rejudic«d and blinded, bul I have 
thoimht over the subject long and carefully. Elowever, if I 
luid not intended to hare done ay duly under all circam- 
stance*, oooBcionce permitting, I should not have hurried oat 
from England to have taken part in arrangements that under 
any circumstances coold not but bare in tbem more of bitterness 
than sught else for me. To your Lordship personally I repeat 
tliat I feel rery gri>t«ful, and I hope that you will find me act and 
write with as much honesty as I spoke when in your camp. 
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Th« revised proclumution which, after Kubmission of ' 
its terms to the Governor-General, was isBUod, bearing 
the dnt« of the 5th of February, ran as followa : — ^^ 

A proclamation wa* tiutued by Sir F. Carrie on the 1 8th 
of November last. I now again make known, by order of the 
Oovcrtmr-Reneiul, the terms on which alone pardon may still ^j 
be obtained. ^H 

They are, first, unconditional sun-ender ; it being nndwatood^^ 
that no man's life nliall be forfeited for tho part be has taken in 
boBtililiea against the British Government. 

Socondly, lliat tho Moldior* now in rebellion shall, on laying 
down their arms, be permitted to return to their homes, and to 
remain there in security ; and that those Sardars who posaeaaed 
Jaghirs shall not bo entirely deprived of the means of subsist- 
ence. Let it be further observed thal^ in order to be entitled to 
the terms above mentioned, tho submission must bo immodiatc. 
No part of these tonus refer to Sardar Sultan Mahomed Khan 
Barak /ai. 
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The severe letter which disapproved of the Resident's 
draft of the proclamation wu a painful commuuicatioD 
for Henry Lawrence, with his sensitive nature, and his 
well •deserved honours gained in the service of his 
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country, to receive. It was not leas pitiiiful to the 
Governor- General to write it. Commenting upon his 
action in this and in the letter which he wrote to Gough 
on the necessity for using hiii artillery. Lord Dalhousie 
observes that the communications were " necessary and 
for the good of the public aers'ice." No one will deny 
to the Governor-General or to the Resident full credit 
for unflinching devotion to duty. If it be argued that 
lighter terms would have proved of equal efficacy, that 
raises an issue which it is useless to discuss. Men placed 
in high office must aw^ipt its responsibilities, and the 
unpleaaant duty of censure which at «U times goes with 
it. Of the occasion for its exercise the responsible 
official must deci<le. History has no blame for Condi's 
rebuke to Marshal Gassiou after the siege of Dunkirk — 
" Remember that when I give an order, I will be obeye<l ; 
I will teach you to respect my orders like the lowest 
Kotdier in the army"; and Henry Lawrence himself 
warned Edwardca a few days later that "the times 
have loosened discipline, but the sooner it is returned 
to, the >>etter for all parties." He winced under the 
rebuke, but there is no evidence that it rankled in his 
mind. On the 18tb of February following the Governor- 
General wrote to the Resident — " differences of opinion 
must not be understood a^ withdrawal of confidence," 
and there the matter may rest. Biograptiers who have 
thrown themselves into the controversy with an eager- 
ness of offence, would have shown greater wisdom had 
they imitated the dignified reserve of the man whoee 
cause they champion. 

Having settled these persona) difficulties with the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Resident, Lord Dalhousio 
anxiously awaited the movements of the two op])osing 
armies. With skilful tactics the Sikhs had again con- 
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contrated at Rasal, cIohc to the Jhelum, and to tlie 
north of Chilianwalla wbexea« Lord Oough took up u 
position near to the scene of that action, which allowed 
him too little freedom of movements On the 16th of 
January Chattar Sing at last joined his son, Sher SiDg, 
with more than 10,000 fresh troops, and on the 18di 
some 1 500 horae. led by Akram Khan, swaggered into 
the Sikh camp, raising their force to at least 36,000 
men, if not fiO,000, as estimated by Lord Gough, witli 
59 guns. Wbiah was stitl moving up from Multan. 
and l^rd Dalhouaie had, as already stated, given im- 
perative orders to the Commmider-iii -Chief to await hii 
arrival. It was clearly the wiiicut t.uctit» of the Siklis 
to attack Gongh Iwfore he received reinforcements ; and 
Cbattar Sing hoped to provoke the impetuous and brave 
Commander-in-Chief into an ill-considere<l advance upon 
the Sikh anny in a position of its own chousing. With 
this object he move<i to Diugi on the 6th of February, hut 
failing by this rase to tempt the British, he formed up 
htK army in line of battle, with their right resting upon 
the edge of the hilly ground near Ratiul. Even this 
provocation was allowed to go unanswered ; and, once 
again foiled, Chattar Bing devised and secretly carried 
out at night a new plan of decisive character. Abandon- 
ing his position in front of the British army, he on the 
13th of February set out for the Chenab, with the 
alternative before him of crushing Whish's fon:e, or of 
moving upon Lahore. After some hesitation and change 
of plans, Lord Gough prepared to follow, meanwhile J 
sending orders to Whish to push forward a detachment ^ 
friim Kamnagar to Wazirabad in order to prevent the 
Sikhs from crossing the river. But Whish had already 
taken that wise precaution, and had acted on bis own 
initiative in guarding the fords. The Sikhs were thus 
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forced to content them«elvefl with marching t.o Gujarat ; 
and there, in the eeusou of the year most fiivourable 
for Europeans (the very object for which Lord Dal- 
housie had striven), the British, with their faces to 
the glistening snows of the Himalaya range, met the 
enemy for a Gnal struggle. 

Lord Gough's movements, which when completed 
brought him to this position, were — to Lasuri on the 15th 
of Februiu-y, to Sadulapur on the 16th, and Konga od 
the 18th, the Sikhs being followed in a parallel line to 
the south in order to effect a junction with the MiUtan 
force. The Multan division under General Whish. con- 
sisting of two brigades uuder Markhum and Harvey, 
joined the Commander-in-Chief on the 18th, while on 
the following day Dundaa with the Bombay troops 
reached Konga, taking up his position oo the left. 
Lord Gough having thus at his disposal a force of 
some 24,000 men occupied Sadiwalla, and at once 
proceeded to make a reconnaiasance of the enemy's 
sition at Gujarat. The skcteli which 1 am per- 
litted by the Duke of Wellington to reproduce here. 
id which was copied for the Great Duke by 
ueotcnant Hugh Rose, theu in charge of the Govemor- 
enerarii camp, gives a clear idea of the field of battle, 
enemy's camp nearly encircled the town of 
njarat. their regular troops being placed in front of 
Ite Britlnb, between that town and the deep dry bed 
' the Dwara, which passed through the centre of the 
ip at Sadiwalla. On the British right was a watcr- 
jurse called the Kotila, a deep and narrow ravine 
rhich contained water up to a point parallel with 
iijarat. The dry bed of the Dwara gave cover to the 
ght of the Sikh infantry posted in firont of their guns, 
rhile the Kotila covered their left. The ground l>etween 
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the two river-be<is for a distance of three milee offered 
DO obstacle to the movement of heavy guiia, and (rough 
determined to make his principal attack in this dirw;tiim. 
Having completed his preparations, the Couuuander-iti- 
Chief disappointed the Sikhs in their expectation of aii 
immediate advance, and patiently waited for the mor- 
row. The rifling son of the 2lBt of February, 1849, 
found the Bombay cotiimii under Dondas (the 4th 
Division) posted on the extreme left, with White's 
brigade of British cavalry and the Sind horse under 
Thackwell ready to foil any attempt on the part of the 
Sikh and Afghan cavalry to turn that flank. On the 
right of the Bombay column came the 3rd Division 
under Colin Campbell, with ita right resting on the 
Dwara. Achjbs the Dwara Sir Walter Gilbert with 
eighteen heavy guns commanded the '2nd Division, while 
the 1st Division under ^Mli&h, with Markham'a brigade 
of infantry in reserve, filled up the rest of tJie space 
between the river-beds, the British right fiank beiug 
protected by cavalry and horse artillery. The plan 
formeii for the attack contemplated the penetration 
of the centre of the enemy's line so as to turn the 
position of their troops on the right of the Dwara, 
enabling Campbell and Dundas to croee that river-bed 
and double up on the centre the wing opposed to them. 
The enemy's position, with its right refused, its infantry 
sheltered by three villages — the three Kalras which 
were in their possession and in front of their line, — and 
with strong bodies of cavalry on both flanks, is shown 
in the sketch. The superior strength of the British 
artillery, both in numbers and in weight, is also given 
in detail. 

At 7.30 A.M. the battle began, and after an obstinate 
defence the Sikh artillery was forced to fall back before 
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the tern6c 6re poured into it. It wonld have been 
well if the cannonade had been continued for another 
half-hour upon the villages of Burra and Chota Kalra. 
For within them lay concealed large bodies of the enemy, 
which were able to inflict heavy losses as Gilbert's troope 
advanced to take them. To the great aatisfactiou of 
the gallant old Commander-in-Chief, Burra Kalra was 
carried at the jwint of the bayonet by the 3rd Brigade 
under Penny, consisting of the 2nd Europeans and the 
3l8t and 70th Native Infantry, while a portion of 
Hervey's brigade, led by Colonel Franks of Her Majesty's 
lOth Foot, was equally successful in it« attack upon 
Chota Kalra. The Sikh artillery and the Iine« of 
infantry behind them fell back, and it seemed as if the 
battle was decided. But just at this moment the too 
rapid advance of a portion of the British iufautry left 
ft gap between the centre and the left of their line, into 
which the Sikhs threw themselves with a furious on- 
slaught. The anunuuition of some of the British guns 
gave out at the critical moment ; but Colin Campbell 
saw the danger, and the tire of part of his artillcr)' 
thundered upon the Sikhs, whose rout now became 
complete. Tuniiug to the east, Campbell pursued the 
flying foe, while the Bombay column hotly followed 
them to the west of the town. Then the British cavalry, 
who, during the engagement of the iufantr}', ha^l re- 
peatedly charged the Sikh cavalry under Akram Khan, 
son of the Amir Doat Mahomed, joined in the pursuit, 
and nightfall alone put a stop to General Thackwell's 
operations. The losses on our side were small, about 
100 killed and 700 wounded. On the following morning 
Gilbert was at the heels of the disorganised and broken 
Sikh army in the direction of the Jhelum, while Camp- 
bell scoured the country with a division of infantry, and 




Bradford with Nicholson pushed on for twenty-four miles 
into the hilla Fifty-three out of the enemy's fifty-nine 
pieces of artillery were left in our bauds, and all the 
guns loet by us at liamiiagar and Chilianwalla were 
recaptured. Tbe whole of the Sikh canip and baggage 
were taken, and the fugitives, chrrn-ing away their 
arms and uniforms, hid themselves in their villages; 
while the Afghan horse stnrapeded from the field and 
never drew rein till they were safe across the Jhelum. 
A few of the Sikhs rallied on the other side of that 
river under cover of a detachment of 5000 men and six 
guns which had l>eeii twnt acroAs some time before under 
Sher Sing's brothere, but this rally in no way affected the 
completeness of the victory. Those who managed to 
get across destroyed their boat>s, no that Gilbert was 
delayed by liaving to seek for fords, and when he 
crossed on die 27th to a large island in midstream, 
they were gone. On and on they went, past Kohtos, 
occupying a splendid position in the Bakriula Pass, and 
abandoning it on the first approach of their pursuers, 
while their allies tlic Duranis withdrew from Attock 
and hurried ofi" to Peshawar. Of these latter, Lonl 
Dalhousie, writing to Sir James Hogg, said, " I hear 
iixjm Kabul that the Dost is in great discredit, and the 
people in the utmost alarm, expecting our arrival for 
punishment. The Khaibaris would not come up to the 
scratch. I offered them two lakhs to close the pass 
effectually. Of oounw I was not fool enough to pay 
them beforehand. They said they would, but they 
did nothing, and said the Duranis ran so fast that they 
had not time to stop them." 

With the Sikh army crushed beyond recovery, and 
the Afghan intruders driven from the Punjab, Loid 
Dalhousie's first thought went out to the brave British 
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officers ttod their wives who had long been captive* in 
the hands of the Sikhs. But, anxious as he was for 
their release, he was not prepared to allow his enemy 
to uae them as a means for extorting terms which public 
interest required him to refuse. On the 27th of February 
Major ir. Lawrence, his leave on parole having expired, 
returned across the Jhelum, and was received with 
every possible distinction by Slier Sing, the Sardars, 
and the aoldiery. Sher Sing propotsed that they should 
lay down their arms if Lawrence would guarantee in 
writing that they would not be transported or im- 
prisoned, and that no demand would be made upon him 
for past accounts with the State. Lawrence replied 
that he had no power to give such a guarantee, and 
he was thereon sent to Major Muckeson, who reported 
the mutter to Sir Henry Lawrence, Lord Dalhousie 
instructed Lawrence to inform the Sardars that he had 
already demanded their unconditional surrender, and after 
gaining a decisive victory he could not alter his terms. 
But in order that they might not be driven to despera- 
tion, he a<lded that he did not mean to take their lives, 
and that he would leave to them the means of sulusist- 
eoce. To Major Mackeson he wrote that if the Sardnrs 
offered to restore their captivea and to surrender them- 
selves, giving good security for their peaceful behaviour 
in the future, he might take upon himself to ajisure 
them that they would not be imprisoned or sent to 
Hindustan. In writing to Hobhouse on the 6th of 
March, 1849, Lord Dalhousie placed on record his 
motives and his extreme disinclination to treat with 
the Sardars at all, and added, " I have refused to offer 
on the part of Government any terms other than those 
I have offered from the fintt. But on the other hand 
the position of the prisoners pressed heavily upon me, 
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especiully m regard to the ladies and children. ifl 
contemplated with anxiety their removal farther away, 
and their poiuiiltle (uiptivity again in Afghanistan. 1^^ 
asked myeelf whether 1 was justified in refusing to^^ 
allow the minds of the Sardara to be satisfied that they 
would not I)e transported or imprisoned, when it was 
never ray inientiou to visit them with either punishment." 
Then referring to the guarantee against their transporta- 
tion or imprisonment, he continued, " I have assented^ 
to this proposal with much reluctance. My sole motivtj^^ 
has liccn my desire to save these unhappy women from^ 
the possibility of their being carried into A^hanistan, 
and the natural discredit we should thereby suffer." 

On the 8th of March Lawrence and the othc 
captives were sent by the Sikhs into Gilbert's comp^ 
which was then about thirty miles distant (rom Rawal' 
i*indi. l^ord Dalliousie, writing up his diary on Sunday 
the 1 Ith of March, lH-19, refers in these terms to Major 
Mftckeson's letter, dated 2 P.M. on the 9th, conveying 
the news of the release : " I cannot tell in words the 
delight these tidings gave ma The fate of these 
prisoners pressed on my mind through the whole of^ 
this business more than all the changes of war or tha^| 
troubles of policy. . . . The announcement of their 
release lifted Himalaya o£f my shouldcis, and I thanked 
God earnestly and devoutly for this great goodness." 

The pursuit of the Sikhs and Afghans by General 
Gill>ert wa» continued with such relentless determina- 
tion, that Shcr Sing, finding his troops would not stand 
behind river or in pa.ss, however advantageous for 
defence, resumed his overtures for surrender. Major 
Mackesou had communicated to Major Lawrence the 
terms offered by Lord Dalhousie, but Sher Sing wanted^ 
to i>e further assured that he would not be called 
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Mjcount for moneya that had passed through his hands. 
He therefore viaited Gilliert'a ramp, and after some 
discussiou weut away satisfied. Lord Dalhousic ex- 
plains hia own position in these terms : " I had not 
thought it necessary to give any orders upon the point, 
beeause it seemed ubaurd to suppose that they could 
persist in atipniations for such a release, when they 
were about to be stripped of everything except their 
bare maintenance." Accordingly he endorsed the 
assurances just given, and upon this Haja Sher Sing, 
Sardar Cfaattar Sing, and the chief Sardara handed 
over their swords to General Gilbert in his camp at 
Hurmuk on the 10th of March. But nothing was to 
be left to chance, and Gilbert hurried on to Rawal Piudi 
There, on the 14tb of March, he received the swords of 
all the remaining Sardars, took pcjaseseion of the gurus 
still with them, making forty-one surrendered to him, 
and witnessed, in the presence of his general officers and 
their staffs, the formal laying down of their arms by 
18,000 Sikhs to a British column not exceeding 8000 
men. Nevilie Chamberlain, when he joined Lord 
Dalhousio in camp iu 1851, recounted to his Lordship 
some incideuls of this dramatic scene which deserve 
repetition. One old greybejird advan<;iug gravely to 
the pile of anuti, laid upon it hui shield, his sword, and bis 
matchlock. Then reverently saluting them and joining 
bis hands together, he exclaimed, " Aj Ranjit Sing mar 
gaya " (to-day is the death of Rauj it Sing). Many of the 
Sikhs betrayed great emotion when parting with their 
horses. One of them, who had been obliged to sell his 
favourite steed, reined up its head, and, fastening the 
niuB on the peak of his saddle front, addressed the 
animal in touching terms, lie recovinted the battles 
and adventurea which they had shared together, and 
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lamentod the evil fate which bad now bcfallcD them^f 
He claimed to have lieen a good and kind master, and, 
wiflhing the horse a continuance of such treatment, 
he salaamed to it and bade it good-bye with perfect 
gravity and sorrowful demeanour. Such was the end 
of the Sikh resistance, and in the campaign no less than 
158 pieces of ordnance were captured by the British. 
The Afghans under their Amir Doet Mahomed alone 
remained, and Gilbert hurried after them, recovering n 
Attock on the 18th of March, and Peshawar on thi^| 
2l8t, and scornfully chasing them out of the Punjab 
through the entrance to the Kfaaibar Pass. It only 
remains to be told that Gudhar Sing Mazbi, the. 
murderer of Vans Agnew, was tried and found guilty | 
and on the 15th of March the Governor-General con- 
firmed the sentence, directing that he should be publici] 
executed at Multan. 

The 6rtit outburst of public rejoicing at the attc- 
eeaefiil close of hostilities had hardly subsided, when 
the mail arrived bringing news of Lord Cough's super- 
fiession. The Duke of Wellington conveyed the intima- 
tion to the Conimamler-in-Cbief in terms so considerate, 
that they gave rise to a doubt whether Sir Charlc 
Napier was authorised to assume the command without 
waiting for the voluntary retirement of his predecessor. 
Upon Lord Oalhousie fell the invidious tusk of deciding 
that (juestion against Gough. The Duke's letter, dated 
the 5th of March, 1849, was as follows: — 
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Accoiinu wuTfl received in London on Saturday of the surretider' 
of the citadel of MulUn, An<l of the buttle fought on tbo 13th 
of Jiiniuiry by the army under your command between the riven \ 
Cbenab and Jhohim, upon which I *incoroly congruLuUt« you. 

Her Majesty's servants beinj* gensiblo thit the term of your 
comnutnd wu Approaching, and that it was probable that you . 
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wooM wub to rotum to England iipoti tlie ternimation of th« 
campaign, li&d been for some timo anzioiis that a successor to you 
■bould )>e indicated and ovcii tiominulw), mid dilTeruiit oRiuem bad 
be«n tJiought of, and U«r Majesty's pleasure bad been taken 
upon th« Hubject. 

But irbcn the accounts of recent militnry CTents in India 
reached Loudon on Saturday, and tbe opinion of them in India 
came U> bu known, tbc public opinion was no ittrongly rounifestctl 
hei« of tbe necesaity of taking immediate meaaures to secure the 
advantage of having ujwn the spot an officer in whom confidence 
could be placed for the exercise of the command of tbe army 
when you should cuiue away, thai I was retiuired, without loe« of 
time, to submit to Her Majesty tbo nnmo of Lieutonant-Gcnoral 
Sir Charltjs Napier, aa the one most likely by bis local experience, 
and the qualities which be bail manifested in his former servicoa 
in that country, to ful&l tbe expectations of tbe country, and to 
carry into execution the views and planii of tbe Government. 

H« will go out a£ soon as possible after this letter will bo 
despatched; and I am convinced that you will do everything in 
your power to hdlitate tbe performance of hi* duties, by the 
information which you will give bim of your plans and intention^ 
and your inatrtictions in resjiect to the mode of execution. 

I would not allow any other to inform you of this arrangement, 
and I beg you to believe me. Six. 

Lord Dalhouaie ha^l certainly criticised the tiouduct 
of the war in no mild terma ; and when the Directors 
bad granted Lord Gough an extension of hia command, 
Bheltering theniRelves under the recommendation of the 
Duke, he had written to Hogg to tear aside tliis plaus- 
ible plea — " while the Duke ia responaible for the advice, 
the Court and tbe Government are responsible for the 
adoption of it, which they were under no obligation 
whatever to assent to." But at the same time he 
maintained that tbe authorities at borne had given way 
to panic in recalling the Commander-in-Chief, and that 
there was no need for their interference, eince the 
Government of India had it in their power to place 
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the command over the army in the field in other bands 
had they considered It necessary. ^| 

It IB pleasant to turn from this controversy, upon^ 
which more light will l>e thrown in the next chapter,' 
and to mention the rewardn and honoun which a 
grateful country bestowed upon the chief octots in the 
scenes which have been described. On the 27th of 
Afarch orders were issued to break up the army of 
the Punjab, and the general order of the 2nd of April 
announced that "in anticipation of the wishes of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, the GoTemor-Geucn 
will grant to every officer and aoldier who has 
employed within the Punjab in this campaign, to 
date of the occupation of Peshawar, a medal l)eariD 
the word Punjab, in commemoration of the honourable 
service they have done." To this announcement exce 
tion was taken at home, and Lord Dalhouaie w 
"snubbed." It was admitted that his predecessors hod 
acted in a similar manner; but such grants were held 
to be embarrassing to the authorities, and to constitute: 
an interference with the prerogative of the Crown, 
And thus, though the medal was eventually allow 
Lord Balhousie wus the last Governor •General 
granted such an honour. Id answer to the remon- 
strance, he pointed out that he had made no grant 
the Queen's troops, and that his orders did not couvc; 
any permission to wear the medals. But his main 
justification rested on precedents to which no exception 
bad been taken. For the Afghan wars batta and 
medals were given by the Government of India, and 
the precedent was repeated for the Gwalior campaign. 
More recently for the first Sikh war on the Satluj, twelve 
months' batta and three medals were granted by Loi 

' Sm (ih*p. tU. p. 3S1. 
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Hardinge, whose action when reported home met witli 
"the most cordial approval." Subsequently to 1846 
no hint had been received in India that anch rewards 
were beyond the powers of the Indian authorities, and if 
ever there was an occasion on which a medal was 
deserved, it was surely earned in the second Sikh war. 
Lord Dalhousie therefore felt that any reprimand was 
aQdeser\-ed and harsh, and he did not attempt to hide 
his feelings in his despatch of the 22nd of July, 1849. 

The Govemor-General had indeed been more cautious 
in his rewards than any of his predecessors, promising 
neither botta nor gi'utuity to the troops, although 
KKroramcDdiug suuh grants to the imthoritica in Leaden- 
hall Street. In September the army learnt that six 
months' pay would be sanctioned on the understanding 
that any batta paid would be deducted from such prize 
money as might be due. As to this prize money a long 
controversy ensued, and it was at last decided that a 
disbursement should be made to the troops on the Ut 
of January, 1850. Bars to the medal were added for 
Gujarat and Multan, and at this time denied for any 
other victory, the ground for this refitriction being that 
the thanks of Parliament were limited to the final 
battle of the campaign and to the capture of Multan. 
Eventually Gough succeeded in getting the grant of a 
clasp for Chilianwalla. The faithful Nawab of Bahawnl- 
pur was rewarded with costly presents and a pension 
for life of a lakh of rupees. Later in the year Lord 
Dalhousie received His Highness in durbar, and ex- 
pressed to him the high sense which Her Majesty's 
Government entertained of his loyal aid. 

"His Higtmco*," writM Lonl DAlhousie, "Mreuhed out his huiuU 
befOTfl bim and ukod, ' What had he done to deterro >uch words t 
He WW but % ■mall Zitmiiidar, not capable of shewing the power 
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Witb Buch like oomplimeutd from m«, and depre- 
brvkthinjj humility and humbug, from him, wc 
diKouned xwhilc. I v<u aurprijied u> hear that he had not beard 
of the high praite which Mr. Elpbinstonu bc«towod upon hts 
grandfather. I promised to aend him a tranilatioo of it." 

Lord Dalhousie was liighly pleased with the in- 
closioQ of his own name in the thanks voted by Parlia- 
ment — "one of the greatest diBtinctions to which a i 
public tjcrvaut could ever took." He adds, " I thought H 
that the thanks would be given to Lord Gougb and 
the army, but I did not anticipate that my name 
would lie included in the vote before the succeasful end 
of the war was atinouuood." 

The thanks of the Court of Directors and of the 
Court of Proprietora were also given in terras identical 
with those adopted by Parliament. Lord Gougb was 
made a Viscount ; but what pleased the gallant old 
general more than this personal distinction were the 
wholesale honours showered upon all whom he had 
recommended. On hearing this, the Viscount " threw 
his arms above his head, and cried out, ' Well then, 
now I forgive them everything.'" Upon which ex- 
hibition of feeling Lord Dalhousie commits to his diary 
this comment, " I truly believe that his warm, generous 
old heart exults in the success of his officers quite as 
much as in bis own Viscounty." 

Lord Dalhousie received a Marquisate, with the 
addition " of the Punjab," and restricted to heirs-male 
of his body lawfully begotten. It was not without 

with the title of Earl, ennobled 
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for him by his predecewors. 

"I of course prefer," he remarki in hia journal, "to he a Scottish 
Eat] of 1633 to being un Rngliith Marquis of 1849. It gives me 
no great number of sMps in rank, and I was a peer of 6r«at 
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Britain befgrix In Rome rospccts ii in an iictuat ilinulviiiit«ge. 
An Ear) with from £5000 to £0000 a year U not very well off, 
A MiirqiiiM is worM utT null. I nhoiili) huvc (elt Ginbiirniiued if they 
had consultod me beforehand. I am vory f;lad that they di<I not 
<]o ito, but that ihuy iiutud on Lord JoUii'k Kiiggestion that the 
acknowledgment given should not be BOparated by an interval 
from the Hurvice for which it was conferreil. As an evidence of 
their approbation of services, 1 am most deeply grateful for it luu] 
gratified by it." 

But the honour which give him the most unqualified 
satis&ctiou was an autograph letter from the Queen, 
dated the 6th of June, 1849, approving of his policy 
and full of gracious thoughts for hi» health and happi- 
ness. This documeut he looked forward to depositing 
ill his chartef chest at Dalhousie Castle as something 
more precious than any [)atent of nobility. 

The famous Koh-i-Nur diamond waa confiscated 
with other State property by Lord Dalhousie in con- 
sideration of the facts that the (jahore State owed to 
the Company fifty-three lakhs uf rupees, and that it 
waa responsible for the enormous cost of the war which 
had just been brought to a close. Id this argument the 
East India Company concurred, urging, however, that 
as a logical inference the jewel became their property. 
The Governor-General thought differently, and his views 
are thus set forth in his diary : — 

Th« Koh-i-Nur had ever been the symbol of conquest, Tho 
Emperor of Delhi had it in bia Peacock Throne. Nadir Shah 
•ei2«cl il by right of eonqnent from tho Emperor. Thcmju it 
pawed into the handa of tho King of KabuL While Shah Shuja- 
ul-Miilk wan king, Ranjit Sing uxtortcd the diamonil by groM 
violence and crnolty. And now when, as the result of unpro- 
voked war, the British Oovenimunt ban coitcjuerud the kingdom of 
tho Piinjnl), and has resolved to add it to tho territories of the 
UriliBb Empire in India, I have a right to compel the Maharaja 
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of Lahore, in tokea of his BUbmiBsion, to ■umnder the jewel to 
the Queen, that it majr find ita final and fitting resting-place in 
the crown of Britain. And there it shall shine, and shine, too, 
with purest ray serene. For there is not one of those who have 
held it since its original possessor, who can boast so just a title to 
iti poaseeaion as the Queen of England can claim after two bloody 
and iuii»«Tohed wara. 

NoTK. — Since thaM pages won written s Tindicktiaa of Lmd Oongh'a 
•tnteg7 hu appesrsd under the title of Th» Lift mtd Campaign* of Hu^ 
lit ruco%ml a«ugh, bj Bobert a But Thoea who deaira to atndy both aidea 
of the qnealion will do well t« oonaolt thii wo^ 
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THE ANNEXATION OF THE PUNJAB 

View of the LawnoMe on anaexAtion — Lord Dalhoiisi«'a ugnment* in 
fnrour of thin «tap — Sir John Hobhoiuw'* huutaticiii — Hewoiui for 
prompt Botiou — PTooUiufttion iMued on the S9lb of March, 164» — 
Terau granted to tho Miiharaja^Elliot'H muwion to l>ihar« and its 
rtmillH — Lt^lity of tho luraugciuunt-— Temper of tiu Sikh nation 
— Lonl DaUioiuia joitiH hU wife at Simla — Sir Oharlet Napier 
anuines commiuiil — Ratpoiisibility for Lord Gou^h'x recall — Itpwcmi 
for appoiuting a BuanI uf AdmiiuBttaliuu — (JoiuUtutiou of tbo 
Bcanl— Characl«r of the two Lawrences— DiffcrenuM of opinion 
bt^twecn the brother*— Sclectign of iiuboniiiintfl offloera (civil uiii 
military) — QuutJou of bttrugtli uid chamcttT of thtt military foroe 
— EolabliBhiueui of a poliui^ furce— Olli<a-iii' wivm iiol allowed to 
join tlipir Iiimbunda — Smouldering Rmbor* of disnubance — BehaTioor 
of tho Mahanini — Trial and oonvictiou of Diwaa Mulraj — Tr««l> 
went of the rvbel S&rdan — The effect pruduunl by their urnM — 
PreH criticUni of Lord Dalhousie'a action — TrBtttiaent of the 
Maharaja. 

Lord Dalhousib lost no time in putting in his sickle i8». 
to reap the fruits of his hard-won triumphs. Id choos- 
ing between annexation and the restoration of the 
Punjab to Native rule under new conditions, he had to 
act upon his own responsibility. As will lie presently 
shown, the decision was not suggested to him from 
home, nor can I find any confirmation of the dramatic 
story told by Bosworth Smith ' Jn the following passage 
as to John Lawrence's uncompromi»iug advico : — 

* X4A (ifLml LavrtM, t>y B. Ikwiwarth Smith. VoL L eh. S. p. 178. 
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" What is to bo dono 1 " wked Lord Ditlhou«ie, H«lf-reli&nt uid 
Mlf-mActiif; M be was, of cbe Bubordinate wboae adricc he was 
barwfter so often to uk. ..." What U to be d<Kie with the 
Paojab nowt" And John Lawr«nc«, who knew well that hii 
questioner had made up hU mind, at all haxardt, allimatoly to 
annex tho conquorud province, answered with chancteristio brevity, 
"Annex it now." Difficulty after difficulty was stanod by the 
GoTomor-General, but John Lawrence met eauh difficulty a« it 
was started with what he considered to be the boat and the only 
sufficient method ot moeting ii — " Annex tt now ; annex it now ; 
annex it now." 
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This story seems to me mconsistent with a mass o: 
correspondence which lies lieforc mc. It may suffice to 
give the following extracts. On the 24th of Marcb» 
1849, Lord Dalhousie wrote to Sir John Hobhouse : — 



I need not say that the whole question has been for months i 
[NMi almost exclusively the subject of my reflections. The result 
has at all times been the same, and I have never felt, more ' 
especially since the Afghans came upon ihe aut^ the tremor of ai 
doubt, or scon reason to question for a moment the necessity oC| 
the policy which I submitted to you. 

From a further letter, dated the 7t.h of April, I (juote 
the following : — ^^ 

Reprimen tut ions came from civil officers on the frontier (and 
even from the Lawrences ihemMlvcK, who were of courae opposed 
to annczat.ion) of the importAnco of Gororomont declaring sonifr 
thing definite at once, one way or the other. 

. Again referring to the ratification of the terms 
settlement by Dhulip Sing, he observed : — 

The general indiiTereuce exhibited has tieon remarked upon in 
other accounts than thiU of Mr. Elliot. Except Dina Nath, the 
only persons who exhibited sijjns of dejection and regi-ei were the 
two Lawrences, whont, principally in reference to the post, I had 
previously placed at the head of the new Qovernment. 
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As already said, the Governor-General acted ujjon 
his own responsibility without even a suggestion from 
home. The account now to be given from sources of 
information hitherto sealed to the public will reveal 
the secret history of the transaction, and at the same 
time throw much light upon the cliaracter of Lord 
Dalhouaie, There can be no doubt that when he first 
received intelligence of the Multan tragedy, any thought 
of annexation that may have crosaed his mind was 
instantly diBmissed. On the 3rd of May, 1 848, ho wrote 
to Hobhouse in these terms : — 

I will enforce most ample and oonnpictioiin ])iiniRhmont nnd 
repMstion. I have no inclinAtion to make this incident aii excuse 
for plekiitg a quurrel with the Stute, but I will not shrink from 
ponuing an inflexible do termination to visit with ai^n^l punish- 
ment the pnrly rexjionBible for the outnigu, whothvr it be the 
Diwan, or vhelher it ehall prove on invostigatioo to have oUier 
HUtbor* kiid a deeper source. 

As time wore on, the whole truth revealed itself. 
The Maharani had instigated the crime. That might 
have been forgiven, for she was neither Kegent nor 
responsible for the Council. But one member of the 
Lahore Government after another was quickly drawn 
into the rebellion, until the mutiny of the array with 
the revolt of the Sardars Cliattur Sing and Sher Sing 
compromised the State, and required " national " re- 
paration. Even then there remained a hope that such 
reparation might stop short of wholesale annexation. 
" We do not desire the country, and ought not to de-sire 
it. But we do desire permanent jHiace and tramiuillity," 
were the words used by the Governor-General But on 
the 15th of August, 1848, his Lordship thought it ex- 
pedient to lay the whole case before the Board of 
Control, in the hope that he might elicit from them an 
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6lpl«8sioD of opinion. In a letter of that date adn 
drMBfid to Hobfaouse, which was attentively cooaidcre 
by Lord John Rusaell, and submitted to the Queen," 
the Governor- General reviewed the course of our paat 
relations with the Sikh Government, and proved that it , 
hod violated its treaties and engagements. The inci'^| 
dent of Multan was no longer an isolated act of rebellion. ~ 
The Company had to deal with a war of independence 
and au outbreak of religious fanaticism. The Punjab 
itself was not the only State affected. Emissaries had 
been sent into Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Rajputana to 
stir up a general rising against the Christian foreigners. 
Further inquiries were being made into the extent of 
this widespread conspiracy, and meanwhile the Governor- 
General wished to record his own views. If matters 
really were as they seemed to be, and if the complicity 
of those suspected should be established, there was only 
one way to prevent a recurrence of such perilous 
treachery : — " It will have then become indispensable 
for us to suppress the Sikh dynasty, to render the Sikhs 
by effectual measures utterly impotent as a military 
power, and to convert the Punjab into a British 
province." But even if such evidence should not be 
obtained, the Sikhs had olrcady done enough to forfeit 
our goodwill and destroy our confidence. Three courses, 
as Lord Dalhousie observed, were open to us. As soon 
as Multan wua reduced and Mulrsj fitly punisb&l, we 
might forget and forgive, resuming our former relations 
with Lahore. But this forbearance would afford no 
adequate guarantee for future good behaviour. A 
second course was the retention of the province of 
Multan as a punishment for what had occurred. Bat 
the possession of u piece of territory cut off by 200 
miles of foreign jurisdiction from the British dominion 
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in the north would be " a cause of incoDvenieDce and a 
source of anxiety." Thirdly, we might withdraw our 
protection from the Sikh kitigduni ; hut that would bc 
a suicidal policy, leading to iuteraal revolution and 
further bloodshed, followed by inevitable annexation. 
The real objection to an imme<liate extension of Britiiih 
domiuiot) was one of finance, though the coat of admin- 
iatration might not prove as great as was imagined. 
Looking at the matter from every point of view, the 
Governor-Qeoeral was still of the opinion, even if the 
proof of a general conspiracy should fail, " that however 
contrary it may be to our past views and to our present 
Tiews, annexation of the Punjab is the most advan- 
tageous policy for us to pureue. I firmly believe wo 
shall not succeed in establiahing a friendly Sikh power." 
To this letter HobhouHe replied on the 23rd of October, 
stating that he had consulted Lord John Russell and 
Sir tlenry Lawrence as well ba others, and adding; — 

Tbo gon«TaI verdict is that I think I caa diacover much 
dUiDclination to tak« the formal ftnd decisivo et«p which would 
eoiivert the Puiijub at once into ii Rritiih ]irovince. But ut the 
ume time i can aeBure you, on the part of the Oovcrnment, that 
if you *bould feel y ouraelf uompelled, by the urgency of tbe CM^ 
to adopt that or auy important change, without waiting for the 
■auction of tlie home authorities, the moBt favourable conitructiou 
would be put ujwn your procoe'liiigM. I repoat what 1 noid in my 
letter of the 6lh of ibis month, that all hope of establishing an 
independent Hindu or Sikh i>ower in the Punjab inuit be 
abandoned. It is clear that even supposing you should aot 
obtain decisive poroof^ of a detailed scheme of treachery against 
lu, the Sikh« as a govornmout, and a* a nation, have done quite 
enough to justify a complete reconsideration of the arrangement 
under which their territory \» now administered. Of this I have 
not the slightest doubt, and Sir Henry Lawrence who, aa at 
present advised, is decidedly adverse to annexation, entirely 
concuTB iu that conclusion. 
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Tiio PrMident of the Board of Control then pro- 
ceeded to say that any measure short of annexation 
would be well received — 

We do not vajtC another bmU like Oudh or the Niz&m'a 
country to plagiio bimI <I»graco u*. t moMi rather ooinpleU 
sabjection without tho name, if such a retidt enn b« Mcured." 

Lord Dalhousie was too ecnipuloualy honest to 
approve of a suggestion which savoured of ill-faith by 
"preserving the shadow and not the substance of 
Native rule." But before hla reply could be received, 
Hobhousc had gone still further. On the 7th of 
November he wrote, " It is clear now that you have 
the riglit to do what you choose. The only difference 
of opinion will be in regard to policy." Lord Auck- 
land, he said, was oppo^^ed to annexation, and on his 
own part be urged the Uovemor-Geueral to look at the 
matter " in all its bearings." A fortnight later he 
adde<l that the robelliun must be put down " before 
you talk of fate." It was unfair to punish the mere 
subordinates, while, on the other hand, annexation was 
an "extreme step." On the 7th of December he wrote 
with even greater distinctness, " we wish the question 
of snnexatioo to be reconsidered." Nor was tbe 
President content with unofficial correspondence. On 
the 24th of November, 1848, the Secret Committee were 
required by the Grovcrnmcut to address an official 
despatch, from which these extracts are taken : — " We 
entirely concur with you in abandoning all hope of 
securing the fidelity of the Sikh Sardanj by an adherence 
to the present arrangement." Then the Committee 
proceeded to deal with the question of policy — " we 
strongly incline to the opinion that you would do 
well to refrain, in the first instance, Irom any public 
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aDUouDccmcut of future iutcutions." Tliey added that, 
wheu the Sikh armies had been subdued, then " it 
may be expedient for you to review the importunt 
question of aimexatiou iu all it^ bcariugs, military, 
fiaancial, and political ; aud as there appears to be no 
neceseity for an immediate decision, we wiah to be 
favoured with your further deliberations previously to 
your making your final ttrraiigomeuts." 

How then could Lord Dalhousie commit the Govem- 
meat he served to final arrangements without farther 
consultatiou ? He felt that eircnmstances had arLsen 
which created the " necessity for an immediate decision," 
and that duty required him to act. His justification 
is given in a letter to Hobhouse, dated the 15th of 
June, 1849, in thetie terms : — 

I must beg your permission to reply that ereryibiug which 
g«vo to our position itn peciiliitrJly luid iU chief iintx>rt»ncc <iid 
occur after you issued those instnicliona. The Afghans had 
•ntend on the aceiie, atid had converted the wur, or aought to 
eoDvert it^ from n strufq;lo )>otwocn English and Sikhe, into a 
general cont!ict between the British power and the Mahomedan. 
We bad met with revor»os — our power had bocn successfully 
reaisied both in north and south, and the Sikhs in their camp did 
speak of, and believe iii, an Ciiirly m»rch on Oellii. Unqiioetion- 
»b!y the reputation of our arms was tarnished, and the might of 
tbem qiiertioned ; for months it was not believeil in India that 
Multan had really been taken ; and clmiUr rumours were erery> 
where prevalent that our star was waning. Ko time was to be 
lost in removing tbeso impratsions. 

That, however, was only one part of his justification. 
The strongeitt reason for action lay in the fact that delay 
would have allowed anarchy to spread on all sides be- 
yond the immediate vicinity of the British cantonments. 

The Governments wore gone ; the army was gone ; there wa* 
DO police ; the Darbar otGciaU were alrea<ly disregarded even in 
VOL. I R 
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diEtrtote bordering on our own. No reronue could lutre boeo 
coIImMi], no ord«r could hare been prewrrad. I tbouM have 
gi^'eo SA abtolutc (Hromittm to tho ronoval of rMirtance by thoee 
who^ u we have auffi«ieolly wen, are too aenseleaa to thiidi of 
anything beyond what \* before their eyei at the moment. 
I waa well aware of the respoiiHibitity under which 1 stood 
waa in my conacienlious judi^ment neoeuary tl»t I should 
It; and I ahonUl bare bWD quite anworthy of the position in 
whidi you bare ptaeed me if I had been terrified by it. I have 
only to add that I am quit« prepared for wbatover may b« tlie 
penonal cooBequenoes of that act. 






The Authorities, if they were barely gracious m 
accepting the defence of the Governor-General, took 
care both Co profit by his independent action »nd to 
avoid aoy risk of depriving the country of his valuable 
services. Further, public opinion was not slow iftd 
r^arding Lord Dalliutuie's dccinion as justified by the 
paramount uceeasitiea of self-defence. It agreed with 
him that we had shown moderation towards the State 
of Lahore, and tliat our motives were placed above all 
suspicion. No responsible authority was prepared to 
dispute the statement, made in the Government of 
India's deapatcb, dated the 7th of April, 1849 : " Ex^ 
perience has shown us that a strong Hindu Govem^l 
ment, capable of controlling its army, and governing 
its own subjects, cannot be formed in the Punjab, 
materials fur it do not exist." 

Lord Dalhousie hud weighed in his mind the pc 
bility of introducing a larger measure of British control 
by his own oflioers, the Maharaja being still the nominal 
sovereign. But he felt that such a plan would win from 
native opinion credit neither for our honesty of purpose 
nor for our courage. To the argument that the young 
Maharaja was a minor who should not be held re- 
sponsible for the consequences of hia people's acts, he 
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replied by a reference to the reaults of the first Sikh 
war, when, in 1845, the KhaLsa anny invaded British 
territory, and the State was puiiitihed hy the confisca- 
tion of its richest province. After that event, the 
responsibility of the Native State for any further 
diDturbauces was formally declared, and it was accepted 
by the Maharaja and his ad%'iscr8. Looking at the 
question from every point of view, the Governor- 
General was firmly convinced that the safety of the 
Company's poiiDesfiious demanded the abandonment of 
their past policy, and the final subjection of the Sikh 
nation. Kiaing to the responsibilities of his high office, 
he therefore issued, on the 29th of March, a proclamation 
announcing "that the kingdom of the Punjab is at an 
end, and that all the territories of the Maharaja DhuHp 
Sing are now, and henceforth, a portion of the British 
Kmpire in India." At the same time, since the Maharaja 
was the recognised ruler who repre^nted that nation, 
and aince his army had been defeated in war and his 
cooQtry conquered, it was incuml>eDt that he should 
formally accept the terms granted to him. 

Sach were liord Dalhousie's views, and since he hud 
persistently expressed them in his private letters to the 
Board and to the Court, he never ceased to complain 
that the home authorities iiad not given him their 
final conclusions upon tht; issues which he had raised. 
Writing on the I3th of April, 1849, to his cousin Fox 
Maule, be says \— 



1 iim very MoKible of the cordial support I have received 
froiB your OovorDiQOQt It would bo false modesty to say that 
ray (KMitinn hM not been a difliuult one Wlivlher tbey wilt 
sanction the policy I haro established, I know not. I docUrod to 
tbem my coDvictioii of its necessity. They have given me no 
instrnclioiif, bat to review my opinion when tbe war was over, and 
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let Uiem know. I h&ro from time to dne told then my nutii 
wu URchanged. To w»it four months uow for iheir onler« wm 
inpouiblo. Thore wm no govBrament in tho Punjkb, aad if I had 
not proclaicned a dutinct policy of one kind or aoother, I should 
h«TC hwl the country in one month in riot uid iittor soArchy, 
and hann would have bwn done which yean and yean could not 
bare iaad« good. What I haTe done, I have done at an act of 
neeeaaity." ^H 

What he had done is beat shown in the terms which 
are here reproduced in the exact * form in which he had 
signed them a week before he wrote to his cousin : — 



TRRHS ORANTKn TO, AND AOOEPTED BY, MAQARAJAB 

Dhulkkp Sino. 



or^o^H 
Mein^ 



TenM grantod to the Mahamjub Dulleep Sing Bahadoor, 
the part of the Uonorablu East India Company, by Henry 
Elliot, Ek{., Foreign Secretary to the Government of Inttia, and 
Lieat«naDt- Colonel Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence, K.C.&, 
Bwident, in virtue of full powers vestod in them by the Right 
Qonorable James, Earl of Dulhousic, Knigfat of the Iloct 
Ancient and Most Noble Order of the Thistle, one of Her 
NfajCHty'a Moat Honorable Privy Council, Governor - GenenU 
appointod by the Hotiorable East India Company to diroct and 
oontrol all their sfTairs in tho East Indies, and accepted on the 
part of His Highiiusx thu Maharajali, by Rajah T«j Sing, Rajah 
Deena Nath, Ithaee Nidhan Sing, Fukeer Noorooddeen, Gandur 
Sing, Agent of Sirdar Shere Sing Sindhanwalla, and Strdar LtU 
Sing, Af;ant and son of Sirdar Utt«r Sing Katosn walla, Ifemben 
of the Council of Regency, inreeted with full power and authont; 
on the part of His Ilighnen. 

\»i. — His Highness tho Mahrajah buUeep Sing shall rwign for 
himself, his heirs, and his iuecanors, all right, lillu, and claim to 
the sovereignty of the Punjab, or to any sovereign power what- 
ever. 

3ru{. — All tho property of tho State, of whntovor description 
and wheresoever found, ahall be confiscated to the Honorable 

' The terms sn T«pto<lii««d aa thiy vvto tigned without vaj slteratloa of I 
spslllag. 
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Eaet India Compfuty, in part payment of the debt due by the 
Sutte of Lahore to the British Government, nod of the oxpenses 
of tho war. 

3ri/. — The Gem called the Koh-i-noor, which was taken from 
Bhiih 8hooju-ool-Moo)k by Mah&rajah Rtinjeot Sing, shall be 
surrendered by the Maharajah of Lahore to the Queen of 
England. 

4tt. — His Highnc«8 DuHecp Sing shall receive from the 
Honorable Kast India Comjiany, for the support of himself, 
his relatives, and the servants of the Stat«, a pension not less 
than four and not exceeding five lakhs of Company's rupee* per 
annum. 

Uh, — His Highness shall be treatod with respect and honour. 
He shall retain the title of Maharajah Ditlleep 8ing Biihadoor, and 
he shitll continue to receive, dtirini{ his life, such portion of the 
above-named pension as may be allotted to himtielf peraonolly, 
prot-idol Iio »hiill ronjnin obedient to tho British Government, and 
Bbsll reside at such place as the Governor-General of India may 
•elect. 

Qf^i^td and aeeefted at Lahore, on the 3dfft of March lEtlO, and 
raHJitd dy Ikt Bight Hvnorable fh« Govenwr-Oeneral on Ihf- 5lh April 
1849. 

[Jlire followed the riffnaivrts of all the partis namfd abovt.'\ 

Lord Dalhousie anticipated that the Council of 
Regency might refuite to accept these terms, and he 
knew that Heniry Lawrence was strongly opposed to 
annexatioD. But he had made up his mind, and it was 
hia duty and his intention to carry through the business. 
The position between the Government of India and the 
State of Lahore hod come to the lawyer's formula — take 
or leave — and his own concessions had reached their 
farthest limit. Under the circumstanceo he selected his 
Foreign Secretary oa his agent in tho final transaction. 
£Uiot,he thought, wotdd manage the matter with skill and 
firmness, seeing the members of the Regency privately, 
in the first instance, and making it clear that any reluc- 
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ta&ce oD their part would be a great mistake, that the 
Haharaja as well as tliemiwlTes would be RufTerei» from 
it, that the decision of the Govcruor-Gencral would in 
any case be carried oat, the only difference being that 
if they with the Maharaja gave their formal assent, the ^ 
advantageous position they then held would be guaran- ^| 
teed to them, while if they refused, they would lose every- ^ 
thing which the British Government chose to resume. 
The country could of course be taken and the Maharaja 
depoaed without any paper being signed ; but the plan 
the Marquia proposed to himself was more formal, looked 
better, and had the advantage of being founded on the 
precedent of the proceedings in the case of the Peshwa 
in 1818. For hinuielf, he was prepared to be called a 
plunderer by those who were opposed to annexation, 
though plunder was not in his policy. The safety of 
the liritish dominions had demanded the subversion of 
the Sikh power, and it fell to him to carry the matter 
through. 

EllUot was driven in to Lahore by George Lawrence, 
lately released from his long captivity, and executed 
his delicate mission with such promptitude, that he was ^J 
able to return and report the result to the Governor- H 
General at breakfast on the Slat of March. The sub- 
stance of this report was that on the 28th he bad a 
conversation with Henry and John Lawrence, who, on 
being shown the note and the terms, declared their 
conviction that no member of the Begency would sign 
the terms. Sir Henry adding that he was President of 
the Council, and would not advise them to take such a 
step. Elliot rejoined that neither the treaty nor the 
subsequent proceedings of Government had made him 
President ; and that even if such had been his real 
position, he would not have been placed in it that he 
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migbt espouse the Sikh cause in opposition to the 
dechired will of his own Government whom he served 
as Resident. Finally he ilemanded that if Sir Hcury 
persisted in his resolution he should put his determina- 
tion in writing for submission to the Governor-General. 
When this incident was closed by an undertuking 
from Henry T.awrcnce that he would offer no obstacles, 
Klliot »ent for Raja Tcj Siug aud Dina Nath, to whom 
he explained that the policy of Government was settled, 
and that alt that remained open was the manner of 
carrying it out. Annexation was an inevitable conse- 
quence of the war, and it was for them to take or reject 
the advantages of complying with the terms proposed 
by t!ic victors. After three hours' discussion, they 
bowed to the force of circumstances ; and the other 
members of the Council being called in, the terms 
offered were accepted and signed. On the following 
raoriiiiig at 8 A.M. a grand darbar was held at the 
palace in the citadel, amidst all the pomp and circum- 
stance of such assemblies. Raja Dina Nath addressed 
the audience in brief terms to the effect that the Sikh 
Govenimeut was compelled to yield to the demands of 
its conquerors, but he trusted that consideration would 
be shown to the Maharaja. Upon this, Elliot produced 
the document already signed by the Council, and the 
Maharaja affixed his signature. No doubt His High- 
ness acted under compulsion ; but those who take the 
sword, must perish by the sword ; and the Sikh nation, 
of which he was the head, having appealed to force, was 
now obliged by force to pay the penalty of defeat. 
During the proceedings in darbar the Maharaja kept 
his eyes steadfastly fixed on Klliot, but in other respects 
he appeared to accept his fate with equanimity ; while 
the assembled nobles and other Sikhs, with the excep- 
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tion of Dins Natb, who shed tears, betrayed 
emotion. This port of the ceremouy being conclude 
the proclamation issued by the Govcnior-GcQeral was 
read aloud, and the British colours were hoisted on 
the citadel and saluted The proclamation recit«d 
the previous acts of clemency shown to the Sikh 
nation, the treacherous murder of British officer 
the relwUion of the nation, led by the Regency, and! 
the final vindication of Rritish arma. The kingdom 
of the Punjab was declared to be at an end. The 
Maharaja would be treated with consideration and 
honour. Tlio few chiefe who had not taken part in 
hoetilitics agaiuat the British Government would retain 
their property and rank. The estates and peraooal 
property of Sardars and others implicated in the 
rebellion would l>e confiscated to the State. Fortifica- 
tions would l)e riuwd, and eB'ectual measures taken to 
prevent a renewal of tumult or war. The free exercise 
of all religions, Mabomedan, Uindu, or Sikh, would be 
allowed, religious customs respected, and the rights 
of peaceful citizens maintained. Resistance would I>e 
punished with the utmost severity, but otherwise the 
British Govenimont engaged to rule with mildness and 
beneficence. 

It was inevitable that Lord Dalhousie's proceodii 
should be vigorously assailed by those who were opposed ' 
to him personally, and by the party in opposition to^ 
the Government of the day. Lord EUonlwrough ia^l 
particular attacked the justice, as well as the policy^ 
of anncjcing the country and confiscating the property 
of the deposed Maharaja and bis mother. The con-^ 
troversy waxed so strong, that the question, "Whethcifl 
the arrangement of the 29tb March, 1849, concluded 
with the Maharaja Dhulip Sing, and ratified by the 
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liome authorities, can be impagaed on any legal 
grounds?" was referred for legal ad\-ice. Tbe opinion 
signed by John Dodson, A. E. Cockburn, W. P. Wood, 
F. Theaiger, Fitz Roy Kelly, and Loftus Wigrum was to 
the effect, that " the an-augemeut of tlic 29th March, 
1849, concluded and ratified as stated in this case, 
cannot be impugned." Broughton, writing on the 7th 
of May, 1851, to the Marc|uis, added the fact that 
"the case was drawn up with something Uke a leaning 
to the adversary, and the question is, morally speaking, 
set at refit." 

While he was anxiously awaiting the decision of 
the home authorities, I^oni Dalhousic received many 
gratifying proofe of the general acceptance and even 
satisfaction with which his strong act had been hailed. 
That he was particularly grati6ed by a letter which 
Colonel Benson received from Colonel M'Sherry, is 
show^n by the following reference to that communi- 
cation : — 

On the 30th Colonel M'Sherry hoisted tbe British colours in 
tlie fortreaa of GovindgbHr. Tlio officen of the Sikh regiment 
quArtCTod at Amrit«ar nrid the honil men of the city begged to 
bo allowed to attend. They did ao, and presented their Nazxr^ 
{offeriiigt). Next diiy tbe Corporution, u ho chIIm thorn, of 
Ainriuar came to him to know whether they might illuminate 
the dtf "on thin joyful ouoiiion." He Ntid they might do u 
tbey pleaaod ; and he reports that there is to be a grand illiimins. 
tioa in tbe spiritual metropolis of tbe Punjab in honour of its 
being uinexod to tbe British Empire io the East. It is a most 
•trange feature in this most strange series of events, view it as 
you will. 

Although Amritsar in thin matter did not, perhaps, 
represent general conviction, the attitude of the Sikli 
population was submissive and dignified. They felt 
that there had been a Cnir trial of strength, in which 
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they bud been lieaten. They remembered, too, that 
while their Sardara hod eut«red into alliances with 
those who were their Datural enemies, alliances from 
which no permanent benefit could result, they had 
provoked to the conflict those who, after overwhelming 
defeat, had taeated them with leniency. They were 
therefore prepared to make a peaceful trial of the 
new n^gime, and thai was all that the Governor- 
General required or could reasonably look for. 

Daring the struggle in the BeUl and the cMisis at 
Ijohote, Lord Dalhousie had remained encamped near 
FiKMEpor. With the close of military operations, and 
the issae of his tinal proclamations, he felt that without 
his own personal superintendence he might now set 
going a system of rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the annexed territories pending the receipt of 
instructions from England. A Board of Administration 
was therefore established, and an adequate staff of civil 
and military officers drafted into the Panjalx This 
done, the Governor-General proceeded to join his wife, 
then residing at Simla, in the modest building which at 
the time bore the name of Government Ilou.se. Setting 
out on the 3rd uf April, and passing through Ludhiana, 
Amballa, and Rupar, ho reached the foot of the hills, 
and there parted with Colonel Angelo, in command of 
the Irregular Corps, Colonel Smith of the 9th Native 
Infantr}', and Lieutenant ITarrison, with his two guns, 
who had been responsible for his safety. Thence he 
rode by easy stages, and was met about two miles from 
Simla by Lady Dalhousie, " so happy that she did not 
quite know whether to laugh or to cry." 

On the road the English mail was put into his 
hands, and he received with astonishment the news 
that Sir Charles Napier had been appointed Commander- 
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in-Chief in the place of Lord Giough. By previous 
mails Hobhoose had given him to understand that 
Sir William Gomm had been chosen for the post, and 
he had added to the confiision by remorking that for 
the present it was no use to send out Lord Gough'a 
successor, as the season for military operations would 
be over before he could arrive. On reaching Sinda 
Lord Dalhousie at once wrote a friendly note to Lord 
(Jougli, who replied in a manly and aimplc letter, 
followed up a few days later by a personal visit. In 
the course of the conversation which then took place, 
Lord Gough referred to the Duke of Wellington's 
letter to him, already printed iu the last chapter, 
and drew the inference that Sir Charles would not 
assume the command until he liiniBetf should have 
resigned it. Lord Dalfaousie, who felt l>oth keen 
regret at the mortification which this appointment 
had caused to his colleague, and admiration at the 
courage and manly dignity with which the Chief bore 
it, was constrained to take a different view of the 
position. He, however, determined to await the arrival 
of Sir Charles and his commission. On the 16tb of 
May the Calcutta post brought the news that Sir 
Chariea Napier had arrived, and that without delay 
he had assumed the command. 

A day or two afterwards Lord Dalhouaie retomod 
the visit of Lord Gough, and had hardly entered the 
house when to hia surprise he heard a salute fired. He 
remarked that he had not expected this honour, where- 
upon I*ord Gough replied: "They arc your own guns, 
my lord." Tlien he suddenly remembered that Lord 
Gough had bogged him to accept, as a memento of 
the time through which they had passed, two guns 
captured at Gujarat, which he suggested should be 
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preii«r\'e(l at Dalhousie Castle among the family heir- 
looms. With this graceful attention the Governor- 
General's official relatioDs with his colleague came to 
an entl. There can be little doubt that the anxiety 
which Lord Dalhousie had felt during the earlier 
stages of the war, and the criticism he had expressed 
aa to ite oouduct, had, whatever his intention, con- 
tributed directly towards the sudden termination of 
Lord Oough's career iu India. And if the victory of 
Gujarat had not been won, his sense of duty would 
have led him to write in stronger terms t« those in 
authority at home and to have exercised his own 
authority. But he had certainly not recommended 
Lord Cough's recall, nor had he expected such a step 
without further action on hia part. His expressions 
of regret were therefore honest and sincere, and liord 
Gough accepted them as such. On tlie other hand, 
Uobliouoc and hia colleagues were much annoyed 
when Lord Dalhouflie repudiated responsibility for 
their decision, and the President gave diro offence to 
the Governor -General by telling him that he had 
heard of his complaints that the Government had 
acted in opposition to his known opinions in extend- 
ing Gough's term of office, and by adding : " The firet 
care of a public functionary should not be for his 
own reputation." This remark, containe<l in a tetter 
from Hobhousc dated the 7th of March, 1849, was 
uncalled for and unjust. Writing to his cousin Fox 
Maule, Lord Dalhousie said : " I repeat my assurance 
that on no occasion have I ever intimatetl that Lonl 
Gough was forced upon me iu spite of my resiatante 
and remonstrance, as Sir John Uobhouse says, or com- 
plained of want of support, as you say." The true 
stat« of the case appears to be this. Lord Dalhousie 
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was not unwilling in 1848 to see the CommaQder-in- 
Chiers term uf office extended in view of the impending 
hostilities. He neither recommended that meaaurc nor 
remonstrated against it when it was earned out Above 
all, he never allowed himself to complain of any want 
of support from the Govenimeut of Lord John RuJisell. 
On the contrary, he warmly acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to them. Similarly, when he was disappointed 
with the conduct of the war, he compkined bitterly 
of Lord Gough's taetics, and was prepared if the 
necessity arose to place the command in the field in 
the hands of some one else. His letters were designed 
to prepare the ground for such a step if he found 
himself compelled to take it. But he neither recom- 
mended uor expected the home authorities to interfere, 
when he himself waa on the spot to judge of the 
necessity, and moreover had fiill power to act. The 
controversy ended with a courteous but unbending 
letter firom Hobhouse, and a cold reply from the 
Governor-General, dated the 25th of July, saying that 
" the matter may so end." Before many months had 
paased, the latter wrote to Fox Maule to say that 
"Hobby has behaved like a brick" in the Napier 
bosiness, and on the 21st of February, 1852, he wrote 
to the same correspondent ; " Lord Broughton has 
been, with one little exception, uniformly friendly, 
trusting, and cordial to mc" 

The damp climate of Simla agreed but ill with 
Lord Dalhouaie, and a lameness in his foot, which 
Dr. Grant attributed to latent gout, prevented him 
firom taking that exercise which is essential to health 
at such an elevation. But he had the more leisure for 
watching and developing his scheme for the adniinistra- 
Uou of the new districts which, ujion his own rcsponsi- 
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bility, he had added to the Compon/s territories. A 
general outHoo of his measures in this direction will 
now be given, and it will be seen that lie was innocent 
of the designs imputed to him by a recent writer in 
the following words : — " A Board waa precisely the 
instrument ho wanted in the Punjab. For he did 
not iutcud that the Board should be the controlling 
power; he had determine*! to be the controlling power 
bimself." ' It ie, perhaps, not altogether uuualural that 
the Govcmor-Generftl'a resolution to govern through a 
Board should be so construed ; but the story rests 
upon no better foundation than that which credited 
John Lawrence with having forced upon the Govemor- 
Gcucrol the uoceasity of annexation. The real truth 
is that Lord Dalhousie was obliged by circumstancea 
to acquiesce in this scheme of administration. Sir 
Henry Lawrence was on the spot, and could not at 
the time be provided for elsewhere. But he was 
thought to lack some of the qualifications needed at 
the head of affaini in the Punjab, and it seemed 
advisable that he should have coadjutom. The follow- 
iug extracts from letters addressed to the President of 
the Board of Control clearly explain the position in 
which the Governor - General was placed. On the 
25th of May, 1849, Lord Dalhousie wrote : — 

If Sir Uenrjr Lawrence had io my judgineRt been lu indisput- 
abljr fit to ulminiHtur alono tbe civil govarument as h« was to 
direct iho political and military arrangements of tlie Punjab, I norer 
would have thrown the local government into the form of a Board. 
But Sir H. Iiawrciice is nut Sir Thomas Munro ; and he had 
neither the experience nor the qualificatious which would bavo 

> AiUinin^ l>]r W. W. Hunter, p. 91. Son nlu> p*^ |3 : "H4<leUbcr*Mlj 
plictd t)i« Ddwlj-oonqiitrvd Piu^ali under a Board, Imccdu lio daUnuiaad tliat 
tlioDoitrdihpDidbeliiiirlcht huU, butUiatlie himwlf •hoiOd b« Um ■ 
intclli^aco.'* 
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justified me ia commitimg all tb« civil goTemmeDt to him alone. 
I coiikl not have more directly consulted liis own foelinga than by 
giving him bis uurn brother as a collcoguo ; whilo Mr. Maasol, with 
whom hfl sgreeB very well, h&a perhaps the highest leputation of 
uiy man of l>i« sUiiding now In the sorvico in tbonc provinces." 

On t-lie 30th of July he answered certain olyectioiis 
made by Hobtiouse iu these tonus : — 

You tftjr Uut critioH remark tboro nre K good many Com- 
misnoneiB for the govornmeut of the Punjab. There are three, 
and in the lelectiori o( moat of the [wnona, na well lu the form of 
government, I wan fottorud by previous events. I nood not 
remind you of the peculiar position which Sir Henry Lawrence 
held. The pltico at tbo heikd of afTAirs'in the Punjab was left 
open for him by the suggestion of the Government of India, and 
I w(w perwonally pledged to replace bJm ; he nwumeil the he.'id of 
affairs in February, 1849. I told him tluit if, opposed as I knew 
he wa« to the new policy, he felt be could not carry it out into 
execution as frankly and efficiently as the other, 1 expected of his 
candour and honour thai he would say so. lie said he would do 
•0 cordutlly. Having ko lately and under such peculiar circum- 
stftDcea replaced him as head of the Government there, I could not 
tarn him out if he w;im willing to act. Thus I was tied to Sir H. 
Lawreoce. But Sir H. Ijawrcnco waa not competent to the sole 
ohar^ of the Punjab, to the civil government of iU It waa 
indiepensablo to give him it coadjutor. There was no man who 
had to Birong a claim to that office, no man fitter for il, no man 
more likely to get on with bin brother than John Lawrence. But 
it would not have done to make a family compact, and it waa 
nocMMiry to provide agaitiil difTeroiice of opinion. Wherefore I 
put in a third, Mr. Mansol. I ha%'e thus shown you how a Board 
WMi a form of government forced on me by previous event*. I 
should D«vor have chosen sucb a govornmeDt. 

On the 6th of September the Governor- General, 
having jnat heard of the illness of Henry Lawrence, 
at once informed llobhouse of the fact, and added : — 

II be did gf>. I should take advantage of the opportunity to 
g«t tlie admintst ration moved towards the form I myself desired — 
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itMoely, a single Commis9ioD«rebip, and which Sir H. L-'s " heod- 
ebip," M th«y laj in Soottkncl, mad* iin|>ncucable Ear me &t fini 
■tarting. 

One more extract must bring to a dose the argument 
that Sir WUliiun Hunter's couclusiou is not based upon 
the true facts of the situation. On the 22nd of 
December Lord DRlhoiwie wrote to the President of the 
Boanl from Multan, unuouncing the return of Henry 
Lawrence, and adding : — 

I thftll not be sorry wh«n he goes ; becauio idthough he ba« 
maiif fine qiuilitie^ I think hb brother John, uke Mm all in a]l,ia 
a better man, fitted in every way for that place ; while Sir Henry** 
opiiiiciiii are ao strong, and differ so widely from mine and the 
opinioii of most other people, that unlees thoy were overborne or 
much modified by liia colleagues, we should oome to a deadlock !b 
a month. This aDtagonism of opinion has, as I su8poct«ci, brought 
the brothers into violent collision rery oftoti during the prwent 
season in the discussions of th« Board ; and John Lawrenoe ia a 
good deal <!istrfls»ed by il, and would not unwillingly got away. 
If Sir U. would go to the Capo at least, I could manage to dispose 
of Manse 1 Homuhow, and I should tlion get John aa sole 
administrator for two years, in which lime something would tan 
up to enable me to make this form of gOTomment pomuiDent. 

"Everything that 1 have seen tn the Punjab has 
given me groat satisfaction," was an admission which 
the writer mode in the letter from which the above 
extract is taken. It may therefore bo regarded as 
certain that the Board proved snccessful, although some 
of the effects of its composition were friction in the 
Council-room and an endless correspondence with the ■ 
Govelrnor-General. Limitations of space alone prevent " 
any attempt to summarise the contents of the numerous 
volumes of letters written to Henry and John Lawrence, H 
which were carefully preserved. They bear teetimony 
to the high regard which each brother entertained 
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the other, and to the conSdence which they botli placed 
in the Governor-General's sound judgment and faime«8 
of miml, while at the same time they illustrate the firm- 
nesB and decision with whicli Lord Dalhousie brotight 
their coDtroveraies to an cod. When Henry was absent 
John sorely missed his counsel. Of his colleague, Charles 
Greville Mansel, John Lawrence wrote, id a letter dated 
the 22Dd of September, 1849, in these temu : — 

Manset is a mao of a cl«Ar and good judgment, but of a legal 
and tMhnical turn of mind. He is aUo very coiiciHuting, and in 
aU nattors almost pntfcrs the middle and safe course. In the 
absence of my brother, with Munsel's viows, and the poverty of 
information, I do not wish to ask my colleague, who is my senior, 
to act. 

I..ord Dalliousie was not long in observing the 
disadvuutagea of a mind which views everything in ao 
many lights, perceives so many distinctions, and has in 
short so many opinions that practically it might have 
no opinion at all. He was glad therefore when he waa 
able in 1851 to replace Mansel by Robert Montgomery. 

Before this change occurred, the differences of opinion 
between Henry and John upon mattere of principle grew 
more and more pronounced, but theii- attitude towards 
each other requires neither apology nor concealment. 
Both the brotliera were men of strong will, resolute 
purpose, and uncompromising devotion to duty. 
Neither of them had anything to concede to the other 
in intimate knowledge of the country, the language, and 
its people. But Henry's sympathies with the leaders of 
a warlike nice, and his inborn tendemesa for the fulleu, 
made him specially olive to the consequences which 
measuret) of punishment, pacification, and even reform 
neoeesarily entail upon individuab and vested rights). 
If tho6e sympathies were at times ovei-strained, it must 
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be remembered that tbe deeply-Boated admiration witl^| 
which he inspired the Sikh nobles conduced perhaps 
more than anything else to reconcile them to our rule ; 
and that his foresight in this direction was no less the 
foresight of a statesman than that of hijs brother, mord| 
imm<Hliately addresKed towards practical issues. John 
saw vividly the benefits of peace, order, and administra- 
tive purity, and the bleaaings. even though they were 
not expressed or formulated by a contented peasantry, 
of relief from high-handed duress ; and he never iliiiched 
because such results must be accompanied by wrtngings 
of the heart. If his nature had not that perfect genius 
for sympathy which was conspicuous in his brother, it 
was full of the truest tenderness, a tenderness which 
showed itself not least in the resolution with which he 
fixed his eye upon the masses rather than on the few, 
and upon the permanent welUbeiug rather than on the 
passing troubles through which society could alone reach 
the desired end. That the Punjab was governed wisely 
and well during the administration of the Board is the 
best proof that neither Henry nor John failed in his 
duty. The ci'edit of a success which has never been 
exceeded in the annals of an Indian proviucc belongs to 
each of them in equal degree, and posterity, which 
inherited the rich legacy of their labours and of thetr 
differences, can only be thankful for the noble sacrifices 
made by the two brothers on the altar of public_ 
interest 

Fortunate it was for them and for the service of theii 
country that they could bring their differeuces of opinion"' 
to the ear of a Governor-General so high-minded and *o 
strong as the Murquis of Dalhousie. Towards the close 
of November, 1849, John Lawrence poured out his heart 
to his chief. He wrot« to tell bim of 
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gave him to be iu constant opposition to his brother ; 
adding that, if he could be otherwise provided for, he 
would be glad to be relieved of his duties on the Board. 
He further expressed \n» Htroug desire to put aside his 
own interests rather than injure his brother in any 
respect. Lord Dalhousie, who never shirked an un- 
pleasant business, sent for John Lawrence, and frankly 
told him his own feelings. What paisscd between the 
Governor-General and his subordinate, destined at no 
distant date to succeed him in hia high olSoe, is thus 
related by the former : — 

I told hira he had eatabliHhed far loo strong a claim on the 
Goncidfiration of the Government to admit of ite acting upon its 
abstract right by ordering him to remain in a poeition that waa 
diwgrewblfi to him. But I added that if he did loavo th« Board, 
he mtut not enppoBe that h« wait thereby smoothing away every 
difficulty. I told him that, on the contrary, bis leaving the Board 
would only have the effect of breaking up the concern altogether ; 
bocuuM Sir Henry's opinions and mine on the matters of govern- 
nent were bo oppoied that, without John Lawrence's counteracting 
tind modifying influence, wo should come into direct colliiiion within 
a month. I urged him therefore not to aak to leave the Itoard, ou 
the gniuiul that hit leaving it would not remove the existing em- 
barraumenta, and on the ground that it was not for his own 
intereit u> do so. 1 recited to him my reawonH for aatienting to 
tlM e«tAbli8bment of a Board, namely, that Sir Henry Lawrence as 
a single ofBoer, to whose serviceA I was ]>rcviaiiiily hound, would 
not hare boon, in my eyes, sufliciont for the task. I assured him 
that no one else should be preferred to him for the single Com- 
miuionunhip which, in the event of Sir Henry's dc]Hirture, I 
intended to establish. 

To 80ch an appeal addressed to his sense of duty and 
loyalty John Lawrence could give only one answer ; and 
fortunately for the crisis of the mutiny, when he turned 
to account the weapon of commanding influence o%'cr 
the Punjab which Lord Balhouaie had placed in hi^ 
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strong bauds, Henry's brother agreed to remain on the 
Board ; and though each continued with a singleness of 
heart to fight for his own view of right, between the 
strenuous blows which they showered upon the hard 
questions brought before them, the ajstem of government 
was worked into shape, and the latest acquisition of th^| 
Company was soon enjoying a far better adminiatration 
than Bengal. 

In filli ng up the ranks of the new provincial organisa- 
tion Lord Dalbousie was determined to select the best 
men available in all branches of the public ser^'ice. 
Thomasou he wrote on the 24th of March, 1849,'*! 
your province as the mine out of which I may dig 
public servants." That such would be his guiding 
principles all who knew him would readily take for 
granted. Yet the ^Tiglishman, a Calcutta newspaper, 
had the impudence to inform its readers that " the 
Governor-General bos given out that he will appoint to 
the new offices his own countrymen on account of the 
place of their birth, irrespective of their character and 
qualifications." The method adopted by Lord Dalbousie 
in itself precluded any resort to jobbery. Of the civil 
ofBcera he selected one only, George Couper; "and ! 
would Qot^" he writes, " have named him had he not been 
well reported upon by his superior at Dinajpur before I 
left Bengal." The rest of those l>elongiug to that 
service were chosen by John Lawrence and Elliot, af^er 
a solemn injunction laid upon them to select no one 
except for merit. When the list was provisionally made 
out, Lord Dalhousie went over it with his colleagues, 
and in only four cases was be called upon to decide 
between them. From Henry Lawrence, to whom a 
similar injunction was addressed, he obtained a list of 
military officers to serve in quasi-military positions orJ 
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iu the police. In this way, ueveuty-four coveiisiited and 
commissioned officers were picked out. Tlie fJact that 
the officers thus chosen represented both branches of the 
GoverDtnent service is ca^iilj explained without ascribing 
to the Govemor-GJeneral a flash of genius in the discovery 
of a new system. Stilt less reason is there for imagining 
that he acted "in masterful oppositioD to the Commander- 
in-Chiet" ' For his journal shows that the selection of 
officers had commenced liefore he met Sir Charles Napier. 
It is true that Napier would have preferred the nystem 
he himself had introduced in Sind ; and Lord Dalhousic 
records his adverse criticisms upon the admixture of 
civilians and military men. But the Govemor-General's 
plane were settled before Lord Gough left, and while on 
the one hand the civil service was not manned to an 
extent that would enable it single-handed to administer 
the province, it would on the other have been a waste 
of good material not to employ soldier politicals like 
lildwanles, At)Wtt, and others already on the spot, men 
well-versed in the tenures of the country and the 
customs of the people, more especially as for some time 
to come both civil and military functions would devolve 
npOD the local authorities. In Henry and John 
Lawrenee at the head of affairs the two branches of the 
Bcrvice were not only severally represented, but in each 
of them the best qualities of both services were blended 
together and combined. The most obvious plan was to 
carry out the same principle in the subordinate ranks of 
tbe new administration. 

Having arranged for the mac^liinery of his provincial 
Government, which included the four CommieaionetB 
of Lahore, Jhelum, Multan. and Leia, with some fifty 
assistante, the Governor -General turned his att«nti<Hi 
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to the more difficult question of the military foi 
Here also he had to build on other men's foundatiui 
AS he thus explains : — 

WiUi the Miiction of tbe Itesident, (klwanjM, Taylor, Abboit, 
and Gvorge L>wrviice, who wen deUched during the traablM of 
kit year, raised levies to protect tbeauelres kiA precerre. if 
poanble, tli«ir hold of the country. Some of the Darbar rc^- 
meals remuned faithful also. To the whole of them regimoDta 
■Vrrke hereafLcr wax guaranteed. To many of the levies sernee 
waa either pocitively or constructively promi«ed. Much aa I dialilc 
the promise having been made, 1 felt that good faith must be k< 
and I eonfirmed llio promiac. Tbu officera of the army and 
novspapers object. Tbeic cue is to urge the necessity of an incrcaM 
to the regular regtmerila of the line. Theitce would result large pro- 
motion. Others object to thoM corps from tbe nature of them, 
and of these objeclont Is the new Commaoder- in -Chief. Uos( 
people object from the erroneous iilua (hat they are Sikh corpt. 
They are noibing of the sort. I have prohibited more than one- 
tenth being Sikh^ which will keej* the total number of Sikh* is 
the five regiments at 400. 






Under the system which Lord Dalhousie introduced, 
the Board was empowered to raise ten regiments, five 
of cavalry and live uf infantry, for the protection of 
the whole western frontier except Peshawar, which wm 
to be held by the regular onuy. Colonel George 
Lawrence, aided by Captain Daly, Major Keeler, 
Captain Prcudct^ast, Captain Duwson, and Captain 
Fitzgerald either raised or commanded the cavalry 
regiments of 5ti8 sabres each. The complement of the 
infantry regiments was fixed at 800 privates, tbe 5 
of them being commanded by about a hundred Nutivi 
otHcers, with four European ofiicets to each regiment. 
Three horee field-brigadea. two companies of sappere 
and miners, and, last but not least, a camel corps 
and the celebrated Guides completed the force. Afkt 
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correspondeDce with the Commaudcr-in-Chief, the ten 
irregular regiments were ultimately placed under his 
orders, and a large force of regular troops was detailed 
to help in maintaining order and peace in the newly 
annexed area of 50,400 square miles. Tlic Guide corps 
bad origiually been raised in 1846 at the suggestion of 
Sir Henry LawTence. I/ord Dalhousie recognised its 
value, and iiicreatied itH strength to 840 men under four 
European officers, of whom Lmnsden and Hodson are 
beat known to fame. Composed of elements represent- 
ing most of the untamed warlike tribes of the moun- 
tainous border, men who knew intimately the features 
of the country and were able to speak its various 
dialects, the corps combined the qualities and resources 
of guides and scouts, with the courage, endurance, and 
training of trustworthy soldiers. 

The opposition wliieh the fiovernor-Gcneral encoun- 
tered in organising this military force of some 11,000 
men was not confined to India. The Secret Committee 
at home took up the cry, and expressed their repugnance 
to " raising Sikh regiments iu the Punjab." Lord Dal- 
housie replied that the regiments were not Sikh, that 
guarantees given to faithful soldiers of the Lahore State 
and to levies raised by British officers must be kept, 
and that his measures were necessary and wise. Justice 
as well as time were on his side. For experience proved 
that other classes came forward but slowly for recruit- 
ment, and presently the Sikh element in each cavalry 
regiment was raised to 100, and in each infantry regiment 
to 200, men. 

Side by side with the military organisation for 
guarding u frontier of 500 miles proceeded the establish- 
ment of a police force Except iu the country beyond 
the Indus and in Uazara, the population of the annexed 
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districts was disarmed, and nearly 120,000 arros were 
duly aeued or surrendered. Moreover, while society 
had Dot shaken itself free from the Iswloas habite 
acqairnd during the events following upon the death 
of Ranjit Sing, the close of the war had thrown into its 
disorgantsed ranks at least 50,000 nolclieni, with countless 
hangers-on and diAmiased servants of the Sardors and 
mcnibors of the Government. A natural dislike of the 
foreigner and sentiments of revenge had to be appre- 
hended, and there were many tribesmen beyond the 
borders of the Punjab who found in forays and raids 
into India a plcosanter means of livelihood than honest 
industry could afford. In organising the police the 
same course was pursued as in other branchea of the 
service. Part of the force was preventive and had a 
military organisation ; the other part- was employed for 
civil purposes. The former consisted of six regiments 
of foot and twenty-seven troops of horse, four of theee 
six being converted Sikh regiments that had remained 
faithful to the British. To the care of this force, count- 
ing 5400 infantry and 2/00 cavalry, were entrusted 
jails, treasuries, frontier posts and city gates, with the 
duty of escort to civil officers and treasure in transit. 
The civil police, of about 7000 men, were distributed 
into 228 circles, and in controlling and handling this 
body great care was taken to utilise the locjtl influence 
and kuowlcdgc of the Native collectors of land revenue. 
Both forces were exclusively placed under the orders of 
the Board of Administration. 

Before these measures could I)e brought into working 
order, it became known that the wives uf British ofiicera 
and soldiers were already on their way to join their 
husbands at advanced posts. Orders were at once 
issued that those who had done so should return, and 
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tJtiat DO Others should proceed beyond Lahore without 
permiasioD. This precaution led to much gnunbliug. 
But Lord Dalhouaie justified his coume in these words : — 

Tha presence of women wits one o[ the chief aggraviitioim, it 
not k cause of ihe miaeriea of Katml. The [)re(ence of Mrs. 
Lttwreneo mnA Mr«. Thompson itntl their children, prisoners with the 
Sikhc, was the sorest anxietj I had during the last camp&ign, mid 
one of the gi'CiiUit embitrrikstincnt,* under which the Govornment 
Uboured. 1 will prolii by cxporioncc. and neither expose myeelf 
Dor oiherB to the tame evils again. 

Since, however, the Governor-General had not pre- 
viously issued orders on the subject, he paid the expenses 
of their return to Lahore for those who had already 
gone beyond it^ 

There were in all truth several smouldering embers 
of disturbance which Lord Dalhoosie could not atTord 
to disregard. The Maharani, as has alrea<ly been told, 
was sent otl' from Guvindghar to Benares. Notwithstand- 
ing the strict guard maintained over her and her retinue, 
a slave girl on her establishment managed to escape ; 
and it was prolwble that her flight had been planned 
as a means of testing bcr mistrust) '» chance of eluding 
liie vigilance of her joilera. Major M'Gregor therefore 
removed the Maharani to the fort of Chunar for safer 
caetody. But Her Highness also suddenly disappeared; 
and when u <»urt of inquir)' was held, it was proved 
that she had changed places with a sempstress whom 
the Native oflicer, never having seen his secluded 
prisoner, had iunocently allowed to pass out through 
the iron gate. Nothing was heard of the fugitive until 
her arrival in Nepal was announced. Tjord Dalhonsie 
had sufficient imagination to realise the obligation which 
must compel the Nepal State to give asylum even to an 
unwelcome guest. He accordingly decided to leave her 
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alone. " I have not," he writes, " the least intention of ^ 
going to war with Nepal for the Mahoraoi Janda, so I ^| 
Iiave told the Court of Nepal that I do not meddle with ^ 
her ; but that, as she is a bitter enemy of the British 
Government, I hold Nepal, as a friendly power, re- 
sponsible for her engaging in no intrigues against us 
and doing no mischief while she is in their territory." 

At the same time, since treasonable letters from her 
had been intercepted, the (Tovemor-Geuersl confiscated 
the jeweU she had left behind to the value of £90,000, 
and congratulated himself on also saving the reduced 
pension of Rs. 1000 a month hitherto allowed her. 

The impending trial of Diwau Mulraj was a further 
element of possible disquietude. He had been sent from 
Multan to Lahore, there to await this issue, and on the 
Slst of May the Court entered upon its task. Lord 
Dalhousie bad ordered that the accused should be 
allowed counsel ; but the Diwan declined any such help 
at the hands of his own eountrymen, and desired to be 
representMl by John Lawrence or Major Edwardea. 
The choice of cither of these officers was impossible, 
and Mulraj was much depressed at their refusal. As, 
however, he stiil pressed for the assistance of a British 
officer. Captain Hamilton was selected for the duty; 
and the trial, which lasted through the greater port of 
June, then proceeded on its com'se. The Court found 
the Diwan guilty and sentenced him to death, while 
recommending him to mercy as " having been the victim 
of circunistan(;es." Lord Dalhousie gave anxious con- 
sideration to the case, feeling that if the crime had been 
committed while Mulraj was engaged in hostilities as a 
rebel, he could not fairly be treated as a murderer, since 
Sher Sing and other Sanlars had been allowed to go 
free Moreover, for the murder of Agnew, one culprit, 
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Gudhar Sing, had already been sentenced to denth. The 
evidence convinced the (Jovernor- General that the 
Diwan had not premeditated the slaughter of the two 
British officers, nor had he Lustigatcd the attack upon 
them as they left the fort. No doubt he was in com- 
mand of the garriaon when the assault was delivered on 
the Idgarh wliere the wounded officers lay, and had 
made no effort to save them ; he had even rejected their 
overtures for help, and seduced their escort from their 
fidelity. But a^ it seemed dear that Mulraj could nut 
in any case have stayed the fury of his fauatictil followers, 
Lord Dalhouaie gave him the benefit of the doubt, and 
remitting the death penalty, sentenced him to imprison- 
ment for life, with banishment from India. 

While the Governor-General thus intervened on the 
aide of clemency in the case of Mulraj, hia strong will 
made itself felt in dealing with the Sardars. These 
leaders in the rel>ellion had been sent to the places of 
residence allotted to them. There tliey were reatrieted 
to certain limits, not exceeding a mile and a half fi-om 
their houses, and the names of the very few servants 
alloweii to them were all registered. Their landed 
estates had been eonfiucated, and eleven lakhs of rupees 
thus rendered available for the good govenimcnt of the 
country. Sher Sing and Chattar Sing were granted 
allowances of 200 rupees a month, and the rest of the 
Sardars received monthly stipends in proportion to 
their needs. For a time the conditions to which the 
pensionera had formally subscribed were duly observed 
by them. Tliey had retrained from correspondence 
with those who had taken part in the war ; they had 
reported the names of those who visited them &om 
time to time ; and they had remained within the pre- 
scribed limits. In the middle of September, however. 
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Diwan Hakim Rai, whom I»rcl Dalbousie ilescribed as 
" one of the greatest and clevereHt rogues in the Pun- 
jab," waa found out of bounds flurxounded by a large 
gathering. A little later, Chattar Sing and Sher Sing 
choee the suspicious occasion of an eclipse of the moon 
to collect together at Atari, sixteen miles from Lahore, 
and to feed there a considerable number of Brahmans, 
nithough they had not obtained perraission to do so. 
Brahmans were the chief agcute by whom political 
stihemea and plots were carried on, their sacred char- 
acter giving them protection and access everywhere. 
The Rani Janda Khavir had by their racaua furthered 
and carried out her designs of intrigue aud escape, and 
Henry Lawrence had expresaly prohibited such assem- 
blages. With quick intuition, Lord Dalhousie realised 
the danger, and ordered the Board to arrest the Sardars 
if the reports which ha<l reached his ears should be 
coufirmcd. John La\^Tence, on receipt of these orders, 
wrote a private letter to the Governor-General, telling 
him that his brother Henry was absent from the Board, 
and that Manset questioned the expediency of so strong 
a measure. Lord Dalbousie's spirit of command ill- 
brooked remonstrance of this kind, and he immediately 
replied that the Board must leave it to him to judge 
of expediency and of public opinion. It was its duty 
to carry out his ordcni. But before this imperative 
command could reach the Board, Mansel had discovered 
that the offence of the Sardars was not so trivial, and 
he and his colleague tiail already made preparations for 
the arrest of the Sardare as soon as the festival of the 
I'asera was over. John Lawrence then acted with bis 
accuBtome<I vigour. At daylight on the 1st of October 
he appeared at .\tari with a body of irregular cavalry, 
and by 11 A.M. Chattar Sing, with Sher Sing and his 
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brothers, was lodged in the fort at Labore, whence, 
after some mouths, one and all were deported to Allaha- 
bad. Another party under Saunders arrested L«] Sing 
and Surat Sing Majithia, and in the house of the 
former several arms were found to be concealed. Hakim 
Rai and his sons were ulso seized, and papers were dis- 
covered compromising several of the gang. 

The wisdom of these measures was confirmed shortly 
afterwards. For when, at the close of the year, Lord 
Dalhousie was marching through the Punjab, he met 
Captain Tytler, Aseistant Commissioner of Kusur, ac- 
companied by Narayan Sing, minister of Khau Sing 
of Atari, who had been staunch in his allegiance to the 
British, and learnt from them that the arrest of the 
Sardars had nipped in the bud a widespread expectation 
of renewed disturbances. 

"Tho Wow," lu iho (iiary says, " con found wl nnd c«woJ 
them [the Sikhs]. Thoy had looked lo these mon as iheir possible 
leaden, uid the iUiDouncetaeitl of their aeijcure aiid txpociied 
baoishmenl apixuirs at [>rv«i;nt to have crtishod all their hopes. 
The effect Tyller described as most strikiug, and he i-ejoicea over 
tbe meuure u calculated to exerciHe a mo*t |»cifyiiig influence 
over tbe >Sikh population in the Manjha. Captain Marsden voluii- 
t«ered to me afterwarda the ezpresaion of » similar opinion. The 
effecta, he said, were viriblo in hi« district of Pak Pattan before 
he heard of the event itself." 

Lord Dalhousie's resolute action was, however, 
criticised at the time, and it is noteworthy that his 
previous clemency towards the Sardars hud also lieen 
condemned in equally strong terms by the London 
press. The Times had then predicted the probability 
of a third Sikh war as the consequence of such mis- 
judged leniency. 

"Tboy for;got,'' wrote Lord Dalhousie, "that it wa« tbe price 
of the recoveiy of our own countrymen who wore prisoner*. 1 
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ibm1« k ncrifice, but I vai of opinion Uxt advantago* commen- 
■unt« witli tfa« Mcnftoe w«r« gaioed. I tbooght *o U the tuns, 
and now, when all alarm and anxioty regarding tfas fate of Uw 
prisoners have pauod away, I am gUtl ttiAt I agreed to the pro- 
poeal. I am tilmued now for giving ibe Sardan too easy term*. 
Wbat wonld cbc cry h>vc been if I hiii] ch««en thu oppocite 
coiirae T Suppose that Sher Sing had retii-ed to Kabol with the 
priaonera, at I believe be would have done, what chance bad I of 
pre von ting faim t " 

IDieae extracta throw coiisiilerable light upon Lord 
Dalhotiflie's attitude of mind towards press criticiam. 
And, 80 far from their indicating any morbid regard 
for public opinion, they will probably lead the impar- 
tial reader to the conviction that he was a man 
who preferred to think out his problems on paper, 
and that when ouco be had satisfied himself as to his 
reasons, he was singularly indifferent to newspaper 
commenL However that may be, neither the Indian 
nor the English press showed any backwardnesa in 
criticising his actions. 

There is one other personage prominent in tiie stir- 
ring events of the years 1848-49, whose fate the reader 
will wiBh to learn l>efore thia chapter is closed. The 
Maharaja, now eleven years old, appeared to the CJover- 
nor-General to be " a very engaging little boy, who 
has inspired me with a warm interest in his personal 
fortune and happiness." He was placed under the 
charge of Dr. Login, who found him not particularly 
clever, but intelligent, tractable, and amiable. He 
preferred hawking to riding, and was fond of animals, 
gardening, and quiet pursuits. From the first it had 
been felt that it was better not to keep him permanently 
at Laliore, and towards the end of the year John 
Lawrence told Lord Dalhousie that schemes liad been 
on foot to carry him off. It was therefore decided to 
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remove him to Fatebgarh on the Ganges, where, in a 
liouse built for him under the dircctionB of the Governor- 
General, he lived a happy and contented life. When, 
on the esiiajie of the Mahurani to KhntniaiKlu, the 
boy was asked whether he felt the sc]mration from his 
mother, he frankly replied in the negative, " adding 
that she had formerly brought discredit upon him. and 
that when he was with her ahe utied to beat him every 
day." To Dr. Login his heart and tongue were ever 
open, and on one occasion he pointed out to his guardian 
the spot where the KhaUa had put to death 8ardar 
Jowahar Sing, while he himself was in the howdah with 
him. He even identified the mahout then driving hi» 
elephant as the one who had been with him on that 
fatal occasion, and deserilwd fully cireumstances which 
had occurred when he waw seven years old. Lord Dal- 
housie was determined that the boy should be treated 
with all kindness and respect, and he paid especial 
attention to his education. 
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Otifwtt of lati Dtlhoiuia't tcrar, 1849 — Ri^iniicm* m to ouiip niattnv 
— Ludhiana and a dnuik«9i chapUiti — -Lord Ihtlhoutic'* vicw> on 
BtililAiy iiutt«t»^ViBil to KaptutlttU — Ci>nii«l tewpiimi si Atnrit- 
mr — Public functiona At lAhore — Th« Hshanija and Sikh noblm — 
Viiit to State priaopow Raachei MulUii — Itcttim rint to DahAwal- 
par, 1 B50 — Hu cdudel of Mnlt«n fiupected — UoBumeDt to numorf 
of Britiih Metm—A rid* to D«n Ghaci Khan— RaoaivtB Uk Mi 
Hurad M Sakhar — Rnchta Hfdcnihad — i*iid< at Bombtijr, S7tb of 
Januaij — Funetioow there — MtMnben of Uw Oovemmcnl- — Diacn*- 
•icru of the Khairpur forgeriea — Thu Koh-i-Knr kanded orer tar 
mnaniauoQ to Bngland — Sail* for Oeylon — Tht Straii-SeltlcfitMili 
— Singapore^ Malacca, and Pcnanff— Mnulmain, Ibc bnliMt point 
of toitt — Beltinu to Calcutta — LegUUtivv luMtiura — Act XXL ol 
18S0, Roligiono DiMbilitiea Act — DiatgreomeBta Ja Council-^ Lea v«i 
fur Simla, I Itth of April — Profit and Icai of tile tow. 

iwB. On the 27th of October. 1849, the label of tongues 
raised by 9000 carriers, collected from the country 
round about Simla, anuounced that the Goveroor- 
Qeneral's departure was at hand. From this point of 
observation Lord Dalbouaic had watched the floods of 
disorder ebbing from the Punjab, and the returning; 
tide bringing ptsace and prosperity under the new ad- 
ministration. But, as we have seen, his ear had caught 
the jarring note of conSictiug opinions in the discussions 
of the Board, and he felt that his personal intluencc 
might remove diSieultiei>. He also wished to see with 
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bis owu eyea tlie ueecls aud the resources of tlic province, 
lo form his own opinion as to the character of ite 
officials, and to give confidence to society by showing 
that he could move i'reely about iu hxsalititui which had 
.so lately been the theatre of war. It was his intention 
to reward the loyal, to certify to himself the condition 
and bearing of the rebel chiefs in prison, and by holding 
darbare and miUtory reviews iu the largK centres of 
population, to impress those upon whom pageantry and 
display always exercise s great moral effect. His 
health via» much improved, but Dr. Grant strongly 
advised him to seek change iu camp, and to take u aea 
voyage from Karachi to Bombay, and from Bombay to 
Calcutta. As yet, he had not visited the Western 
Presidency, and there were various questions of policy 
upon which he desired to confer with its Government 
A tour at this period of Indian history, when there 
were no railways, indifferent steamers on the Indus, 
and few 6n>t-cla>38 roads in the interior of the country, 
afforded unique opportunity for "sacking the experi- 
ence of many," and Lord Dalhotisie was not the man 
to "go hooded in his travails." 

His thoughtfulneas and consideration for others 
made him quick to realise the injury which the con- 
course of a lai^ camp might inflict upon the country 
through which he must pass. Accordingly, he caused 
it to be proclaimed that any of his retinue who should 
be guilty of extortion or of damage to the crops or 
private property would be severely punished. He was 
even letter than his word ; for on the 24tli of Decem- 
ber at Sadbu Sarai he saw some of his men in the 
very act of forcibly removing the live stock and fuel 
of some poor villagers, and then and there chastised 
with bis nding-whip "one of the vagabonds." He 
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took care tliat tbc village watobmea and guides should 
be paid for auj services rendered by them ; and was 
much amused to fiud that his kindly thought was mts-H 
understood, and his gifta returned to his aide-de-camp. ^ 
On another point he was equally earcfuL For, in order 
that his tour should not prove a tax upon the officials 
through whose districts he travelled, he carried with 
him the means of entertaining them at his own table. 
In both these particulars it would have been well^ 
if his succeesoFS in office had uniformly followedfl 
Lord Dalhousie's example ; and the circumstauce 
morita notice, became one of the newspaper reports 
circulated about the Grovemor-Geuera! unfairly chained 
him with parsimony. 

Lady Dalhotisie left Simla on the 1st of November 
with her husband, and the change of scene, as well as 
the bodily exercise, proved of great benefit to herj 
health. She rode a horse, the " Knight Templar, 
which had belooged to Colonel Cureton, and was able 
accomplish long marches without any outward signs 
fatigue. She shared with her husband the discomforts ' 
of the tour, and the delay in the arrival of the English 
mail, to which, with its news of their children at Dalhousie 
Castle, both of them eagerly looked forward. A letter 
from his old college friend, Leslie, evokes the comment, 
" His description of the children is deiightfid. I call 
bis kindness a true act of friendship, and appreciate it 
most highly." Into the spirit of such gratitude none 
can perhaps so fully enter as those who, separated from 
their children, have borne the burden aod heat ofj 
Indian service. 

Two incidents which occurred in the early part 
of the tour throw light upon the character of Lor 
Dalhousie. At Ludhiana, the first place of importauc 
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reached in his tour, he was greatly shocked at the 
paucity of the congregation. But the explanation was 
80on supplied. In his own tent he witnessed the chap- 
lain of the station, the Rev. Mr. B , " as tipsy as 

any gentleman I have seen in that condition for some 
time." He said grace after dinner, and then repeated 
it in the middle of the dessert, finally rolling about in 
the t«nt used as a sittiug-roum, and making himself 
offensive to every one. Inquiries proved that this waa 
a common incident, and the Governor •General could 
not but view it as a grave scandal and impediment to 
the cause of religion. He therefore brought the matter 
to the notice of the Bishop. 

The second occurrence was an application from 
Lieutenant Pakenham of his own escort for leave of 
absence of a fortnight to attend the races at Lahore. 
Lord Dalhousie thereon wrote to Major Mayne pointing 
out that the duty entrusted to this officer was attend- 
aoce for a few weeks upon the Governor-Genera). 

Ttuit tbe luljiitAiit of the corps tbould think himxolf entitled, 
after four daj'i of duty, to quit the c»iiip for a fortnight for the 
parpoae of riding horae-races, indicntea to me liii extent of idlc- 
neif nnd indifference to duty which I do not choono to let pass in 
silence. If Lieutenant Fakenhnm is silly enough to spend hin 
money on horse-races, it Is no concern of mine ; but when he has 
aanirance enough to make that a plea for leaving his duty with 
toy «unp during a fortnight, 1 desire to intimate that that style 
oE doing duty will not suit me. 

No time was wasted on the line of march. Schemes 
of irrigation and public works were discussed on the 
spot with the CommLBsiooer, M'Leod. General Wheeler 
waa coDsutted as tu the distribution of the military 
forces. Lord Hardingc preferred to divide the Native 
army, whereas his successor disliked excessive multi- 
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plication of stations, and desired the conceotratioD oi 
larger bodies. Loid Dalhousie felt that Native regitnenbt, 
even when far apart, were in constant communication oo^ri 
all matteis afiocting their interests. If large numbers o^^ 
men were stationed at one place, the contact between 
the troops and the country people was likely to he less 
close and less mischievous than if smaller bodies were 
scattered over a larger area. On other matters, such as 
the opinion entertained of the loyalty of the Maharaja 
Gulab Sing of Kashmir, and the treatment of the Sepoy ^ 
army, he entered into frequent conversations with th«^| 
civil and military authorities. He found a general 
agreement of opinion that the Maharaja was neither 
really intent upon mischief nor capable of causing it, 
and that while it was politic that the Native army 
should be treated with justice and patience, it would 
a mistake to pet it. Sir Charles Napier had been uain 
extravagant language in preaenting new colours to the 
41st Native Infantry at Dellii, when he told them that 
the Sepoys were better troops than any in the world 
except British troope. Lord Dalhousie rcHected that of 
an army numbering 223,000 men, not 25,000 were 
British-boni acrvants of the Queen, and the opinion of, 
those be consulted strengthened his own views as to thi 
impolicy of spoiling the Sepoy by such indulgencea 
hutting money, relief &om stoppages, and, above al 
Sind allowances. 

At Kapurthala the Govemor-Oenerol rejoiced th' 
heart of the Kaja by paying him a return Visits This 
chief Iiad taken sides with the Sikhs in the n'ar of 
1846, and had been punished by the confiscation of 
part of his territory. But in 1849 he had beeu faithful 






pare 01 ni8 lerncory. due m i»4y ne naa oeeu laitlilui ^ 
in his allegiance to the British, and Lord Dalhousie wo^H 
glad of the opportunity of investing him with a khUlat, 
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or dress of honour, and of bestowing upon turn other 
preeents at a darbar held for the occasion. 

Leaving Eapurthala and crossing ttie Beas river on 
the 20th of November, Lord Dalhousie planted foot for 
the first time on the soil of the province he had added 
to the empire. On the 22nd he reached Amritaar, 
where he singled out for special notice Sardar Jodh 
Sing, a typina! Sikh with a wliitc beard, and Jehar 
Sing, the commandant of a regiment of KhaUa 
infantry, both of whom had remained faithful in the 
8tre«8 of the late rebellion. The municipal improve- 
ment effected by the inhabitants under the advice of 
Mr. Saundeni met with his highest approval ; and to 
each of the commissioners, on quitting their wards, he 
presented a {iress of honour. A diaappointment which 
he met with at Aniritsar, though trivial in itself, helpK 
UB in our reading of Lord Dalhousie's character, and 
proves him, by the light of modem practice, to have 
poewssed more imagination and a greater power of 
entering into the feelings of the Indian people than 
bis advisers. " I was very anxious," he writes, "to see 
the interior of the shrine [of the Golden Temple], and I 
confess that I saw no reason why I should not comply 
with the form prescribed and cover my shoes with a 
sock before entering the precincts of the temple, like 
everybody else. However, Mr. Saunders and the 
secretary deprecated my doing so, and as they are far 
bett«r judges than I am of the effect which my com- 
pUance would have had, I submitted to their view." 
It will be seen that on his next visit to the holy shrioe 
he wisely followed hia own counsel, and put on a pair 
of velvet boots- From Amritsar the Governor-General 
visited the Govindghnr fort, and examined carefully the 
accommodation for the troops. He also rmle out to see 
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the Ilasli Canal, luDchiog at the gurden-houac of Lehna 
Sing, and ou this occasion he deliberately took with 
him the small escort of four troopers only of his body- 
guard. At oight he proceeded on an elephant to ^Hew 
the illumination of Amrttiiar, by innumenble eartheni 
Mucera filled with oil and lighted up with a wick, 
which were placed along the corners of the houaee and 
the silU of their windows. The people, who crowded 
the Btreetfl, received their conqueror in profound bat 
respectful silence. "Five hundred times over," he 
writes, " any man among them might have shot me 
that night, for I could almoHt have shaken hands wiUi 
the denizens of the hou^tea ou either hand as I passed ; 
and there would not have existed the smallest poesi- 
bility of detection. Yet not one rude word was heard, 
not a single sound of discontent." 

On the 27th of November the Governor -General 
camped near Shalimar, outside Lahore. Here he was 
met by General Gilbert, a man of high bred and gentle 
demeanour, with the bearing of a soldier of the best 
school, who, notwithstanding his sixty-five years of age, 
had just woo a racing cup on one of hia own horses. 
Sir Walter Gilbert's relations with the Board were of 
the most cordial character, and the veteran soldier lost 
no time in assuring Lord Dalhousie that he did not 
share the alarmist views regarding the intentions of 
Maharaja Gulab Sing, or the prospect of further 
rebellious movements which Sir Charles Napier was 
publicly cxprcsBing. Tlic Commander-in-Chief, it may 
be mentioned, was following up Lord Dalhousie with a 
small camp and a studied avoidance of both dignity 
and comfort The Governor- General entered Lahore 
in full state and with a grand military display on the 
28th of November. On the previous night John 
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Lawrence had arrested tjeveral emissaries of the 
notorious Bhai Maharaj, laat heard of as ainkuig in the 
river Chenab, who had since come to life and resumed 
hifl treasonable practices. John T>awrenf« was, how- 
ever, no less convinced than Gillwrt of the extra- 
vagance of the views expressed by Sir Charles Napier 
regarding the dangerouB state of affairs in India. As 
to his own difficult relations with his brother, Lord 
Dalhoueie's visit gave hirn the opportunity of explain- 
ing how matters stood, with the result that the latter 
writes: "The high opinion I had before conceived of 
John Lawrence's character and capacity has been much 
raised by what I have lately seen of him and heard 
from others." A visit to the soldiers' garden which 
lienry Lawrence had commenced some years before, 
and which bad now become a popular resort for the 
garrison, impressed the Governor-General with the high 
moral value of such places of healthy amusement, and 
led him to order * that similar gardens should be laid 
out at every station held by European troops. Ex- 
corsious were made to tlie tomb of Jaliaugir, and to 
other objects of interest in the neighbourhood. On 
some of the.se occasions Lady Dalhousie accompanied 
her husband, and she made a point of inspecting with 
him the jewels in the toshakhana^ received from time 
to time in return for presents with which it was 
customary for the Government to honour natives of 
rank. Among such jewels the Koh-i-Nur naturally 
attracted most attention. As then seen, it was a rose- 
cut diamond set in an armlet l»etween two other 
lai^e diamonds, with a slight garniture of enamel. It 
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wu worn fastened rouod the ana bj crimson ailk 
strings, Mch of which ended in a tassel of pearls. 
Numerous other gems, the Sea of Light (a table-cut 
diamond), s small cup made of a single emerald, and 
two strings of pearls, matchless in size and 
weie hardly leas conspicuous tlian the Mouutuin of 
Light. The value of the collection was estimated «t 
£350,000. 

The first public function was the reception of the 
young Maharaja, introduced by Henry Lawrence. His 
restful manner and easy self- possession, bis pleasing 
cast of countenance, enhanced by the gorgeous dress 
and the diamond star and chains of pearU which he 
wore, and his winning grace, combined to make a 
favDurable impression upon Lord Dalhouaie. AVbcu the 
latt«r foimd himself greeted with a bright smile and the 
words, " 1 am very happy to see you here," his thoughts 
went back to what he had taken &om the child, " and," 
he writer, " for a moment my words were checked, and 
I could not help putting my arm round his neck and 
drawing him to me." When the Maharaja had left 
the ilarbar, the Sardars and chiefs were presented by 
John Lawrence. So keen was the observation, and so 
ready the pen of the Governor-General, that he has left 
on record a full descnption of the chief Sardars whom 
he met, together with such anecdotes as he heard about 
them. The good-humoured but coarse -looking Tej 
Sing, the intellectual and dignified Dina Nath, the 
stupid Bhai Nidhan Sing, the Sikh archbishop, the 
handsome Fakir Nur-ad-din, " the picture of an Eastern 
courtier," Sher Mahomed Talpur, who having crosaed 
swords at Hyderabad with Sir Charles Napier, was now 
received by his victor with open arms, and a perfect 
giant of a Pathan with his right arm hanging powerlesa 
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hy his side from a sword-cut received when fighting 
for E<lwardes, were a few of the leading character 
depicted iu the Govcriior-CJeuorftrs portrait gallery. 
The reception was followed by a triumphal progress 
through the city, illuminated for the occaaion. Every* 
where Lord DalhouKie was met with cheerful looks. 
Ue, on his part, knowing how large u part pei'soual 
feeling plays in the loyal sentiments of eastern people, 
determined to miss no opportunity of allowing all 
cloascd of the population to sec him and to render 
homage to their new ruler, Everyday, in fact, except 
Sunday, brought with it some fresh display. The 
return visit to the Maharaja, large dinner-parties, a 
review of the troops, and an investiture ceremony in 
honour of Sir J. Littler and Sir W. Oilbert, were among 
the fuuctionti which filled up the time. On the laat of 
these occasions Lord Dalhousie iutrodueed a change, 
omitting the usual practice of addressing the new 
knights and receiving a speech from them. " I dis- 
approved of the custom," he writes, "as at variance 
with the proper form of the Order. If pains were 
taken, it gave to the Governor-Oeneral the appearance 
of nuikiug himself tlie most conspicuous figure in the 
scene instead of the knights who were to he honoured. 
Od the other hand, the custom was objectionable to the 
knighw. Old >H»Mier» arc rarely gpeakei-s, and to a 
modest man like Sir J. Littler or Sii' W. Gilbert the idea 
of making a speech is horrible." In this matter, as in 
many others of greater importance, Lord Dalhousie 
introduced a new departure which most of his succcasois 
in otKce have wisely continued to follow. 

Lahore was not left without a visit to the State 
prisoners, whom the Governor-General wished to sec, in 
order that he might hear any complaints or requests 
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they might have to make. Chattar Sing's bearing waa 
ro8pectful but manly, " without the least approach 
supplication, far ieaa to senrility." " He is a fine- 
looking old man with a good brow, aquiline features, 
and a mild dignified countenance. His voice was deep 
and loud, his exprcesioD deliberate yet animated, and 
his manner had all the measured grace which so marks 
the race." The old man returned to his qaarters with 
perfect dignity, and without making cither request or 
complaint. Sher Singh, on the other hand, was ai 
common -looking person with a mild Toioe and an 
intelligent countenance. His only request was, that if 
he were kept a prisoner, he should be allowed to go out 
for shikar. Mulraj was " a small-limbed, sHght-made 
man, his face gaunt and haggard, and rendered more 
wild by the peculiarity of one eye being much smollef'^l 
than the other. The expression of the month was" 
gentle, and his countenance, by the aid of fine teeth j 
and a long black beard, woukl have 1>een attractive but 
for the peculiarities described. As it was, the haggard 
features, the worn emaciated fingers, and fiiomc totter- 
ing firom weakness, even as he sate, weie painful to 
took upon." Having become a devotee, and passing 
his life in prayer and fasting, Mulraj looked forward 
with intense misery to the degradation of being trans- 
ported. It was distressing to the Governor-General to 
be forced to say to each one of the prisoners that he 
bad no choice but to carry out the sentences already 
passed upon them. But he did all in bis power to 
alleviate their anxieties about their families, to assure 
them as to the restoration of certain personal property 
to their relations, and to make such other conceesions 
to them as were possible. He fiirthcr took measures 
for their proper treatment in Calcutta, and directed 
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that Mutraj should imdergo medical examination before 
being sent across the sea. 

Having completed his programme at Lahore, Lord 
Dalhonaie set oat for Multan on the 8th of Det^mber, 
well plea^d with all that he had seen. The fact that 
he imd frequently ridden about the (country wearing 
his star, and thus being easily identified, while he took 
with him only two soxears and a single aide'de-oamp, 
impreaaed him with the vigour and activity of those 
who iu 60 eoQiparatively short a time had euiiurod good 
order in the Punjab. In his onward progreas through 
the newly-acquired territory, he followed the same rule 
of [>ereonal ol)Aervation, learning from the district 
officers who auu)mpanied him fresh lessons as to the 
wants and the condition of the people. A fall from his 
horse, which put its foot into a concealed hole, and the 
death of one of hit) attendants, killed by an elephant, 
were the only untoward events of his march. As he 
looked round the country from Hunippa, with its bare 
gloomy jungle, he cheered himself with the hope that 
bis successors would see from it a teeming plain made 
by Britifih rule to smile and blos-tum like the rose. 
This forecast has been so far fulfilled, that 5,000,000 
acres are now ander irrigation in the Punjab, of which 
760,000 are watered by the Ban Doab canal alona 

At last, on the 29th of December, the appearance on 
the horizon of date groves, solitary mosques, anil dila- 
pidated tomlw, gave token of near approach to Multan, 
and soon tlic citadel itself stood out clear above the 
trees before the Governor-General's gaax The camp 
was pitched close to the Idgarh where the wounded 
British officers had been cruelly put to death, the 
gallows Btill standing on which one of the murderers 
bad Utely expiated his crime. Brigadier Stalker took 
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Lord Dalhousie over the 6eld of the late military oper^| 
tioDs, where the scene of wreck aod desolation spread 
out before his eye conBrmeil the estimate he had frofl^ 
the fipBt formed as to the difficulties of the siege. Th^ 
Nawab of Bahawulpur was received with ceremony, aoi 
rewarded by every polite attention as well as by m 
aubetautia! marks of favour. General von CortlaU' 
then Deputy-Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
intelligent-looking man with a long beard, with m 
more of the outward appearance of a Sikh general 
of an English Deputy - CommissioDcr, attracted 
particular notice of the Goveruor-General. 

The eventful year of 1849 closed upon I^ord 
housie in his tent at Maltan, and the atuiociutiotis of the 
place set liim thinking upon his difficulties as well ^| 
bis successes. His mind went bock to the gloom oi^ 
Chilianwalla, the perplexities through which he had 
passed in deciding upon annexation, and the public 
evidcuce of his country's approval afforded by the 
action of Parliament and the Court of Directors, and by 
the tone of the press. In his earnest way he examined 
bis own conscieuce and felt satistied with his own con- 
duct, and grateful to Providence for the improvement it) 
the health of his wife and good news of his child 
One cloud only appeared on the horizon. He could 
blind his eyes to the fact, that without having any specifi' 
disease, Im whole constitution was shaken. Kut the 
tour bad effected a steady improvement, and he added : 
" In every respect, pubUc and private, the year closes 
well with me, and 1 render humbly and heartily due 
thanks to Him who has ciiused it to issue in my pi 
perity." 
luo. On the first day of the new year, 1850, Loj 
Dalhousie returned the visit of the Nawab of Bahn- 
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walpuT, when he was surprised to learn that, uotwith- 
standiDg the cortliality of his late reception, His High- 
Qcss was alarmed and suspicious. The fiovernor-Cieneral 
therefore endeavoured to reassure bis host by taking no 
escort with him except his own bodyguard. Tho 
euitpicioQS aroused he attributeti to the fact that when 
the Nawab had proposed to bring with him several 
thousands of men and twelve guns to meet the 
Governor-General, it had Ijeen intimated that a much 
smaller retinue would Huftice. Bahawal Khan was 
somewhat fidgety during the interview, and complained 
that he was no longer able to eat nine se&rs (eighteen 
poundi)) of food a day or drink his bottle and a half 
of country liquor as he used to do. He suffered from 
burning fever in the soles of his feet and from bleeding 
at the nose. Before parting, Lord Dalhoasie requested 
Dr. Grant to send him "eighty pills as a present." 

A thorough inspection of the citadel disclosed the 
fact that if the column of assault had been forced to 
mount the breach, they would have encountered a for- 
midable obstacle in a bank of solid earth srarped all 
round and crowned by a strong wall. Several guns 
were trained on the summit of the breach, and heavy 
loBses would have been inevitable. Almost the last act 
of Lord DfllhouBie at Multan was to visit the rude 
tombs of Agnew and Anderson, and that of his school- 
fellow, Montizambert, who had lieen killed in the course 
of the siege, and to give orders for raising a suitable 
monument over their remains in the esplanade of the 
citadel. After this he rode to the Blue Mosque, the last 
resting-place of the holy man to whom the people of 
Multan had refused fire for cooking purposes ; a refusal 
which he avenged by calling down the sun to his aid, 
antl leaving it to scorch the churlisli inhabitants and 
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iheir posterity for nil time to come. The landing-place 
on the Cheoab river, the Raj Ghat, was reached at 10 
A.M., and the joHrney down the river in a flat towed by 
a ateamer wad thou comniCQced. 

The usual strandings on the shallow sandy bed, and 
the tedioas delays and mintalcea inseparable from a 
voyage down the Indus ami it^ tributaries matle tini< 
bang heavily. But on the 3rd of January Lord Dalbousie 
carnal out his intention of paying a flying visit to 
Dera Ghazi Kban. This was a matter of no ordinar}* ■ 
difliculty and fatigue, invohnng as it did the cros^ng 
of two hranchcis of the Indus, with rides through patb- 
Ictw tracts und heavy sandhills. A small cacort of four j 
Irregular horsemen and two wild Pathans accompanied f 
the party. By riding sixty-two mile« in one day, of 
which 6fty were on horseback and twelve on an elephant, 
the jourucy out and back was accomplished, and the 
vessel regained at 9 p.m. on the oth of January. 

"Tb* trip," writw Lord DklhoiuJe, "was k delightfu] out. 
There wae aometbing of dub and norelty in ity skying about in 
thu Heir, wild, oounUy with hftlf a dosen honemen, and far from 
the cumbrous stato and att«ndanoo which a Govomor-Oeneral can 
BO rareljr get rid of. I had the fdeling too that the visit would do 
good to the placo to which it wm jiaid, and that the news of it 
would Bproad. I enjoyed myeolf thoroughly, and had aa happy a ^ 
day OS I have B]>onl this many a yaar." ^| 

Pa&'iing the junction of the Satlaj with tlie Cbeaab, 
Lord Dalhousic remarked that the waters of the former, f 
even with the Beas added to them, made no appreciable 
difference in the volume of the latter. With the people 
of the country that river, known to the claasical worid 
as the Aceaines, still retained its name of Chouab, al- 
though geographers have tried to rob it of distinctive 
title and have called the united streams the Paujnad 
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Off Mithaukot on the InduB the wrong channel was 
taken by the boats, and tlioir course had to be retraced 
up the Chenab before the Beas flat could pass the 
town. Kashmor on the Sind frontier was reached on 
the 11th of January; at Sakliar, where two days later 
the Governor -General was met by Mr. Prtngle, the 
Commissloucr of the province, a halt was made. Here 
Lord Dalhousie received in darbar the Amir of Khair- 
pur, Mir Ali Murad, a picturesque and historic chief 
once known to many atUl living. Aa we »hall presently 
see more of Iiim, it may be worth while to give the 
personal description left to us by Lord Dfllhousie'a pen :— 

Ali Murad is a tall nnd good-looking miin of 38 or 40, with 
strong aquiline featiiree, brown bair aud beard, and a mild but 
ino«t cunning eye. His mnniiers iirc exceedingly courtly, and not 
inferior to those of any chiof I bavo eeon in India. He wore a, 
luuitlttoino cbogu of embrotdertid gokl-work, and KUine emeraldii 
round hie neck, and on his bond the pocuIUr Sind bopee, like a 
European hal without a biim and formed of cloth of gold. Htti 
two sons wore good-looking, intelligent lud«. Conversation was 
k«pt up for some time. It was even more namby-pamby than 
UKUuI ; for there are surne tickliiih cjitetitionx which remain to be 
settled between the Oovornmeiile rc»pi>cting bis territory, and it 
was ex|)odient to keep aa fv as iH>»sible from any topics connected 
with tbeni. He waa very ready, however, very livdy, bad plenty 
to say, and seemed in good humour. 

After his departure, another reception was held 
for the frontier chiefs, " plain In their dress, but 
bold, independent-looking fellows." Then followed the 
return visit to the Mir, noticeable for the extremely 
valuable gifts presented by Ells Highness, although be 
bad been asked to make none ; and also for the fact 
that be desired to have a private conversation upon the 
matters in dispute with the Government of Bombay, a 
favour which Lord Dalbousie was obliged to refuse. 
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Leaving Sakliar, "the prettiest place I have yet fl 
seen in India," the Governor-Qeueral on the 15tb of 
January proce«led in hi*! flat down the Indus, with Mr. 
fringlo in another Qat following him. Pai<siog Sehwau 
and ita old castle, which by common tradition was said 
to have been built by Alexander the Great, the party 
next halted at Hyderabad in Sind. Visiting the new 
barracka here, Lord Dalhousic admired the arrangemente 
for marriud men's quarters introduced by Sir Charles 
Napier, and took the opportunity of despatching to f 
Calcatta a minute on the subject. In this province, 
the scene of the Commander-in-Chiers campaign, his 
fame was naturally much in men's mouths ; so much 
ao, that Lord Dalhousie learnt from Captain Rathbone 
that by the Sindis he was generally known as the " He- I 
lion," a soubriquet the hill-men had accentuated by 
styling him " the Destroyer." After an inspection of 
the fort and city, the Governor-General received at a 
levee the Mirs and principal tandownera of the district, H 
whose dignified and courteous monueta much impressed 
him. Resuming his journey, he passed by Thatta, lying 
five mil&s from the bank of the river, which had descried 
it Then with tortuous progress among the tidal creeks, 
he reached the open sea, and in due time arrived at 
Karachi, as yet unconscious of its coming glory, — "an 
inconsiderable place built entirely of mud tying at the 
bottom of the basin." Here the Governor-General 
stayed as tho guest of Mr. Pringle until the 23rd, and 
at his boose held a levtSe to receive the Jam of the 
Jokrias. 

On the 27th of January Lord Dalhousic disembarked 
from the S.S. Firoze, sent to convey him from Karachi, 
and landed in Bombay at the Apollo Bandar, where he 
was met by the Governor, Lord Falkland, the Com- 
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mandcr-in-Cliief of ^e Presidency. Sir WilloughUy 
Cotton, Mr. Willougbby, Member of CouncU, aud other 
high officials. He remained in the capital of Western 
India until the Int of Fehruai'y, and made full ime of his 
time. Visita were exchanged witli the Goekwar of 
Baroda, a lcv«ie was held in the Town Hall, schools were 
inspected, and an address received from the tubabitante. 
The tiiary shows that he was greatly struck with the 
beautiful scenery uf the harbour, the Hultstantial, well- 
built, hooses, which contrasted so strongly with the 
crowded " hovels " of Calcutta, and with the smart, neat 
appearance of the ParBis. Among these latter was 
Jsmsetji Jijibhai, of whose benevolence aud amiable dis- 
position he had fonned a high opinion, and whom he wa« 
now glad to see in person. Nor were weightier matters 
neglectal. The Govemor-fTeneral sat in Council with 
the Government of Bombay, and heard their views and 
explained his own on the subject of Mir Ali Murad's 
forgeries, and the annexation of Satara. On the latter 
subject Mr. Bartle Frere had held strong views, and 
" expressed them with sufficient vivacity and persistency 
to bring upon him a rebuke, lie is a shy, gentle- 
mannered man, and holds a high reputation in the 
Presidency, which I daresay he deserves." "Mr.Willoughby 
I tlnuk very able aud clear. He is evidently the 
dxcus coluTtienqtie rentm in that Government." It is 
worthy of aot« that Lord Dalhousic regularly recorded 
bis opinion of the chief officials whom he met, and this 
was one secret of his success in the exercise of his powers of 
patronage. He formed strong views as to the advantage 
of choosing from time to time for the governorships 
of BomWy and Madras distinguished members of theii' 
civil scr\icoB. He felt that it was unfair to those 
services that men should be regularly sent out from 
vol.. 1 u 
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England, ^equently without any speci&l qualification 
to admtoister the governments of the minor preeidencies, 
when the Cami»any could select from the ranks of ita 
own servants, pa&t or present, much abler governors. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Thomas Munro, and James 
Thomason were io hia opinion the ty[)e of administrators 
required, and in his letters to the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors he frequently referred to the mistake made 
by the Company in paHsing over their picked men and 
depriving them of the highest offices in Madras and 
Bombay. 

Of the two important matteis which the Governor- 
General discustied in Bomlmy, one, tlie annexation said 
administration of Satura, will be considered in a fiiture , 
chapter. The story of the Ehairpur scandal may befl 
told here. Mir Ali Murad belonged to that branch of 
the Talpur family, the ruling dynasty of Sind, which ^ 
reigned at Khairpur. He was a younger son, but by a fl 
mixture of diplomacy and bard blows he had induced 
Rufitam, hia elder brother, to resign to bim the " turban " H 
or sovereign powers, and to cede to him "witrh his free 
will " several villages, including the deA or village of 
Mathela. This ceation was embodied in the Treaty of 
Kaunahar, written, ati is usual, in the blank leaves of a 
Kor&D. Soon afterwards the Amirs and the British 
Government came to blows, and the battles of ]Uiani 
and Dabo left the Company masters of Sind. The 
pofidesiiious of Ali Murad were confirmed to him, the rest' 
of the province being confiscated in 1842 by the British. 
It thus became a matter of interest to the ruler of 
Khairpur to estalilish his right to as much territory as 
possible, and so to exclude it from the effect of the pro- 
clamation of the ISth of Decemlier, 1842. Aided hy 
his Prime Minister, Sheikh Ali Hasan, and by bis 
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Becretary Pir ^Ui, the Mir substituted for tlie page of the 
Kordu another leaf, which by changing the word deh 
into Pargana or " district," and the word bemarzi, 
signifying " with my free will," into MeJiarki, and by 
another slight change, altered the grant from the cesgiou 
of a single village Matheia to that of three districts, 
namely, Mirpur, Matheia, and MeharkL By this fraud 
he got posticssiou of lauds of considerable value. Un- 
fortunately he forgot that an authentic copy of the 
Treaty of Naunahar had been deposited in the British 
archives of Siod in 1843, that he had previously written 
a letter to the authorities inconsistent with the new 
leaf, and thot other pultlic records disproved hia ckim. 
Moreover, he had not calculated upon the weakness of his 
minister, and tlie Pir, who confeuaed the parts which 
they had taken in the disgraceful transaction. Sir 
Charles Napier had brought his suspicions to the notice 
of the Uovernment of Bomliay, mid Sir George Clerk, 
had, in 1848, reported the matter to the supreme 
Government. But the Punjab war rendered it undesir- 
able to take action at that moment. Accordingly on his 
visit to Sind l^ord Dalhouaie inspected the papers, and 
having satisfied himself o-s to the probability of the 
truth of the accusations, discussed the question with the 
Clovemment of Bombay. Ue proposed that a commission 
of inquiry shouhi be appointed, and directed that every 
facility should hv utfurded to the Mir for explanation. 
The report of the commissioners, Mr. Pringle, Major 
Lang, and Major Jacob, and the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay were alike adverse to the Mir, and on 
the 27th of February, 1851, the Governor-General 
reviewed the correspondcncQ in a comprehensive miuut«. 
While he found His Highness guilty of fraud, he was 
opposed to dethroning Mir All Murad. "The lapse of 
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timo will jastify any leniency with which the State may 
be dieposwd to treat the crime." Nor was he diaposed to 
withdraw the title of Raiit while leaving the Alir ruler 
of Khairpor. But he waa prepared to insist upon 
reiititutiou of the lands and of the profits of this illegal 
occupation, and to impose upon him the forfeiture of a 
part of his poBseasions. The Court of Directors were 
not »o lenient as the Govemor-GIcncral, for on the 24th 
of September, 1851, they ordered that Mir Ali should not 
only surrender the poHsessions fraudulently acquired, bat 
that he should forfeit the turban and title of Btaia of 
Upper Sind, and that his authority should he confined 
to the possessions inherited by him firom his father 
Sohrab of Khairpur. 

Almost the last act of Lord Dalhousic in Bomba; 
to entrust the Kob-i-Nor diamond to Col<md 
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Mackeson and Captain Ramsay for conveyance to 
Bngland on board H.M. ship Medina, as a present from 
the Court of Directors to her Majesty the Queen. He 
had received the jewel at Lahore on the 7th December, 
and had given to Dr. Login a formal receipt witnessed 
by the two Lawrences, Munscl, and Elliots The tassels 
of the armlet in which the diamond was set had beeo^ 
cot off, to diminish the bulk, and Lady Dalhousic ha^| 
encloKod the armlet with its jewel in a leather bag, this 
again being sewed into a Kashmir belt lined with 
chamois leather which he wore by day and night 
Two dogs, Baron and Banda, were chained to the 
Governor-General's camp-bed, and, so far as he knew, no 
one but his wife and Captain Ramsay was in the secret 
of the jewel's aincealment. On setting out for his ride 
to Dera Ghazi Khan through the wild country that had 
to be traversed, he thought it wiser to leave the belt iu 
that officer's charge ; but this was the only occasion 
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which it had quitted his person, and on his arrival in 
Bombay it was a relief to him to make over custody 
of the precious burdeo. Whether his elaborate pre- 
cautions were di<',tated by knowledge of the risks which 
the stoue hud ruu while iu the hands of John Lawrence, 
is a question that will uuturalty occur to the reader of 
Bosworth Smith's interesting lAft of Lawrence, bat 
upon this the accounts now before me throw no light. 

Resuming his voyage in the Firoze, after ao un- 
usually warm and loyal reception in Bombay, Lord 
Dalhousie coasted along the Koukan, watching Goa aud 
the Malabar shores from the deck of his vessel, aud 
putting in at Colombo for a few hours. No one, 
"neither master, attendant, nor anybody else" took 
notice of his brief stay, aud he left the community 
asleep as he found it. At GaUe he was joined by bis 
secretary Halliday, who was to accompany him on 
bis visit to the Strait-Settlements. The Malay Peuin- 
eulft, OS it was then called, was part of the Company's 
possessions, for it was not until April, 1867, that the 
Settlemeutd became a Crown Colony under the Colonial 
Office. The Company had obtained its footing at 
various periods, the island of Peuang, or the Prince of 
Wales's Island, being acquired in 1785 from the Raja of 
Khedah, who iu 1798 further ceded a tract of country 
on the mainland known as Province Wellcsley. Mal- 
acca, which had formerly been the centre of commerce 
lietween the East and the West, and was then reputed 
to contain a population of a million, hod now greatly 
fallen from \U ancient state. It had changetl handu 
more than once since ita capture in 1511 by the Portu- 
guese under Alphonso d'Albuquerquc, The fame of 
that great lender, of whom the King of Portugal said, 
that " as tung as his bones are there India is safe," ia 
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Btin nmembered along the seaboard of India at Din, ■ 
Goa, Cochin, and Malacca. His fanatical intolerance of^| 
Mahomedans, his reckless breach of £uth, and his love 
of plunder were as conspicuous as hia courage and 
rcKOurce. With only 1100 men he had wrested Mal- 
acca from the forces of its Sultan, exceeding 39,000 
men, and carried off treasure estimated at one million 
sterling, all of which was lost in a shipwreck. From 
the Portuguese the place i>ussed into the hands of the 
Dutch ; was wrested from them by the British in 1795 ;^ 
restored a little later on ; and finally, by the treaty of 
the I7th of March, 1824, became a British possessioD.^ 
Five years before this lost event Singapore was ac<|uired 
from the Raja of Johore, with whom the East India 
Company had concluded a treaty of peace and 6riend- 
ehipiu 1818. ■ 

On his arrival at Singapore on the !3th of Feb-" 
ruary Lord Dalhousie was sutTering from a large boil on 
his forehead which caused him considerable pain. Bat 
he did not spare himself. A levi^e, the reception of the 
Chamber of Commerce, a masonic entertainment, and 
viaitR to the prisons, hospitals, and schools were endured 
without a murmur. The prosperity of the town, which 
" only thirty years ago was no better than a piratical! 
fishing village," its well-appointed carriagca drawn by] 
Achin ponies, and its industrious Chinese, who " lauded 
in the settlement at the rate of 15,000 a year," not 
counting their families, attracted his notice. He was 
[)teased with the country and with the courtesy dis- 
played by the priests in showing him over their temples, ^1 
but above all with " the most diverting and pictur- ™ 
csque darbar I have yet seen in India." For the 
Chinese ladies asked permission to send their children 
to visit Lady Dalhousie. 
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They were all little things, boys &n(l girlii alike. The boya 
biul their little botuls shaved ne bare as luniips, and vrilh the 
mandarin robea in miniature and conic:at caps with coloured 
buttons, their little faun waring iu tlieir hands, and the loitering 
walk which they executed on enormoUBly thick-soled shoes. The 
dreiia oi the girl* watt rauvh more graceful. They wore thoit 
hair, of which most of them had quantities. Their dreasea were 
of rich stutTii, covered with embroidery reiLching to their (cet, and 
on their heads each wore a «orl of diadom-ehapod head-dress, 
generally set with diamonds and other jewels, and adgnieil behind 
with artilicinl flowers. 

Ou the 2l8t the vessel cost anchor in the faiirbour 
of Malacca, but Lord DuUiousic's boU was so much 
iutUmed, aod hU whole face so swollen, that his 
wife went aahore without hioi. The populatiou 
showed unmistakable mark» of its mixed Dutch and 
Portuguese origin, and numerous churches bore testi* 
mony to the occupation of the place by these rucee. 
On the following day the Goveraor-Gcneral landed, but 
his pleasure was marred by an untoward accident. In 
Bring a salute from the Firoze. a seaman named Maxwell 
was severely wounded by the bursting of the gun. 
Both his arms were blown off, one eye was destroyed, 
and his chest injured. Carried on shore to the hospital 
at Pensng, he was visited by Ijord Dalhousie, who 
promised him a pension for life. After this, a darbar 
was held for the reception of the Raja of Selangore, a 
"diaaipated, gambling, cock-fighting old scamp, who 
was shrewdly suspected of being a pirate himself" 

Penang was reached on the 24th, and tlie Governor- 
General proceeded to visit the spots which his father 
and biA mother had made familiar to him from their 
stay llierc in 1880. Their glowing description of the 
place was fully borne out by the beauty of the bay, the 
luxuriance of the rice-Belds and spice plantations, and 
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the richneea of the mountain scenery. Here he re- i 
ceived the Raja of Khalah, a prince of high charact«r^| 
and iuttiUigence, well dree»tid and well mannered. This^ 
chief had certain claims upon the Company's treasury, 
into which, as they seemed to be well founded, thi 
Govern or •General promised to look on his return 
Calcutta. During lii^ inspection of the luuacic asylnro 
Lord DalhouBie noticed that the pigtails of the inmatefr' 
were all cut off, a neceiiAary precaution, he was 
informal, to prevent them from hanging themselves 
by these personal odornment'a. The following extract 
summarL't^ the impressions derived &om this visit to the 
Strait-Settlemente : — 




M}' iiii{irmtiiiuii« are mont ugT«vttl>le. Our voyftg* hac twen 
eaay, the K«nfiry doUghtful, tho people and maRUers we have met 
vriili linve 1>eeii new and moat iuloreetiiij;. I have conceivod « 
favourable opinion of the mode in which the GovBmineDt has 
been administered, and of the officers who adminiater it. I bare 
ac«n doficJende* and I bope to remedy thvm ; I have saen re- 
dundancw and I hope to curtail thorn. Publicly I havo good 
reaaon to be aaliafied wilh my viait ; while ]>enmially I bare 
every right to be jtutly gratified by the kindly feeling manifested 
towards ne. 
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Amherst in Burma was nest reached, and Lord 
Dalhou-siu was transferred to the steamer P^roserpine, 
on which he proceeded with Major Boyle, Commissioner 
of the Tenasserim provinces, to Maulmaiu, some twenty- 
six miles up the river Salween. In passing the Devil's 
Ishiud, which belongs to the British, although at first H 
sight it would appear to he on the Siamese aide of the ™ 
mid-Htream, he was told of the device hy which a dis- 
pute as to the frontier here was settled. When argu- 
ment and diplomacy had failed to solve the question, a 
cocoa-nut was dropped into the stream above Maulmain, 
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and it was arraoged to accept the channel which it 
selected aa the main Btream. A strong east wind was 
t)lowiug at the time, and this decided the course of the 
cocoa-nut iu favour of the British claim, to the great 
satisfiaction of Sir Archibald Campbell, governor of the 
province. The customary visits were paid to public 
institutions, and the usual functions held. Lord Dal- 
housie uoticod as the most aiugular feature of Maulmain 
the employment of stout Burmese maidens in the shops, 
the prominence and freedom of the women generally, 
and their marriage at the mature age of ciglitcen to 
husbands of their own choice. Another coutrast to hie 
experience in northern India was the welcome accorded 
by the pric«ta to visiturs to their places of worship. 
fVom Maulmain the return journey In^an, the party 
again embarking on the Firoze. The transhipment 
was rendcro<t a matter of some little diliiculty by fogs 
and cross seas, l)ut was cffceteJ without umhap. The 
vessel's head was turned northwards, and on the 6th of 
Match the pilot was taken on lioard at the Saudheads. 
Shortly afterwards a collision witl) a large (ndiamau 
lying at anchor was mtrrowty escaped, and later on some 
injury wa« done to au j\jncrii',ft!i trader higher up in the 
river. Ou the following day Calcutta was reached and 
the tour brought to a close. 

The arrangenieiite made for the Govemor-Geuerol'e 
landing and reception were discreditable alike to the 
authorities and to the public ; and he could not help 
feeling that at his own headquarters he ba<! been met 
not only with no welcome, but eveu with less show of 
respect than that accorded to him at the smallest station 
he had visited. There was, however, abundance of 
work to fitl his own and his wife's thoughts with other 
Bubjccts. Lady Dalhousie paid a visit to Bethune's 
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Hindu female school, which had been established daring , 
her absence, and now counted thirty-four pupils. She^f 
also inapecte<l the European female orphans' asylum at^ 
the request of Mre. Shertou, an old rcaidcut, who remem- 
bered seeing Francis borne away in a palki after the 
duel with Warren Hastings, his person being covered 
with a blood-fltained sheet. On the 21st of Manth,^ri 
after giving a State Iwill, Lady Dalhousic left for™ 
MoBsoorie, which she reached in fifteen days. Thftj 
Govemor-Qeneral remained behind to dispose of urgenb^^ 
matters of business which had been awaiting his retuni. 
Tbeae included legishitton, diiiagrcomeutfi iu the Coun-^B 
cil, and military questions. The last of these subjecta^ 
will be dealt with in the next chapter. 

Under the head of l^islation it will be convenient 
to cast a backward glance at the prepress of legislation 
since the Governor- General's departure from head- 
quarters, after the passing of Act XXIV. of 1848, 
which conferretl upon him during his aheence from 
Calcutta powers other than those of making laws. 
But this measure did not relieve Lord Dalhousie from 
the responsibility of giving his formal sanctiuu to the 
paeeing of Acta. He also assisted his colleagues in the 
consideration of difficulties, and proposed a set of rules 
for their guidance, observing that — "if they really 
mean to make an impression on the work satisfactory 
to themselves, 1 nnionunend them to ait not less than 
four hours each day of meeting." In 1849 only Gft«en 
laws were passed in Calcutta. By the more important 
of these, the abominable practice of branding coDvicte 
was al>oliahe<l, provision was made for the custody of 
lunatics, aud a penal law enacted to deal with the ^ 
offence of endeavouring to stir up mutiny iu the army. ^M 
The remaining Acta were chiefly of a fiscal or of a ^ 
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jn(Hcia) character. Id 1850 several Acts were passed 
by the Pr«ai<leut iii Couucil before the return of the 
Governor-General. During his stay in Calcutta uo 
lean than eighteen lawa were added to this list, one of 
which, the measure fur facilitating the recovery of small 
debt* in the presidency towns, was a long and tedious 
piece of legislation. The " Em«ncipation Act," which 
vas always reganled by Lord Dalhouaie aa the most 
important of tho»c passed by him, was contained iu a 
single section, which ran as follows : — 

So much of any law or uugo now in forco within the t«rritoriw 
subject to the Oovernment of ihe East India Company m inflku 
upon any person forfvittiro ot right)! or properly, or may Ixi hold in 
auty way to impair or affect any right of inheritance, by reason of 
bia or her renouncing, or having lioc^n fxcliidcd from, the commutiioti 
of any religion, or being deprived of ca8l«, shall coa«o to bo enforce) 
as Uw in the couru of th« Eiuit IiKJin Compiuiy, and iu the courts 
Mtabliihod by Koyal Charter in the said territories. 

This principle of religious toleration introduced by Act 
XXI. of 1850 was not parsed into law without iinxious 
thought or without incurring considerable oppusitiou. 
More than fifty years have gone by, and it has not yet 
been accepted by a single Native State ; while proposals 
for the amendment of it, brought forward from time to 
time, have been uniformly negatived by tlie Govern- 
ments of India. If its provisions are not often invoked, 
and the decisions of the High Courts have not been 
uniform, its value is none the less, since the knowledge 
of its existence induces families to come to reasonable 
arrangements with any members who may become con- 
verts to Christianity. Until it was passed, a convert 
from Hinduism or one for religious reasons put out of 
caste, lost his civil rights, his property, his reversionary 
rights, and, moreover, his wife and children. By Hindu 
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law such a pereoo even became a elave in certain cases, . 
and this iniquiCoua t^iutom tasteil until slavery waflH 
abolished in British India. The Act was supported by" 
" all Christian inhabitants in Calcutta," who in theic^ 
memorial wrote as follows : — 



< 



We feel a dotty inl«rMt in Llii; wiiiraro of the people of thia Uad. 
We wUh Dot to see any c1bs§ among Ui«m sdgmAtiBed aa vmng. 
We ardenlly deoira UiM peaoe, jiutiee, ami all cbu lulvanugw of 
eiril and raligHnu liboity n».y be seconxl to tbo whole popalatioa. 
W« hai] the promuigation of ihia oioaiurc with joy. ... It offets 
no premium and indicts no pcautUy. It enaUw the convert wbo 
seeka admiasion to the Cbriatiai) Cbiiroh to obey the dietataa of bb 
cOHacience free from the <ln»d of (vrfoitnro, while it leaves his 
relativofl in poaseesion precisely of the same property which they 
had before. . . . Wbatuver opposition your Ixirdsbip'a GovcmmeDt 
may DOW hare to eooounter in carryii^ this salutary principle, we 
doubt iM>t lliat in future and not <listanl yvtin the wiidoro and the 
rigbleousaesB of your policy will be ackoowleilgcd by all men. 

On the other hand, numerous memorial* on behalf^ 
of the religiono of India were presented against th^H 
parsing of the Act. To all of them Lord Dalhou^e 
gave his most anxious consideration. He held that 
it was the right and the duty of every State to retain 
in its hands the power of regulating succession to 
property, and he fotmd no proof that the British 
Government had ever given any pledge to the con- 
trary. Tie had no desire to interfere with the general 
body of Hindu law, but felt that an exception must be 
made where any portion of that law inflicted penwrn 
injury or disabilities on a man solely by reason of his] 
religious l>elief. " In now acting," he writes. " upon 
this principle, I can see no semblance of interference 
with the religion of the Hindus, nor any uuauthoriMd , 
interference with the rights secured to them." ^ ^"^1 
Curric, Sir John Littler, and Mr. Bethnoe were of the^ 
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same mind, and the Act was accordingly passed. It 
may be added that when the controversy was carried to 
England, Sir Charlea Wood, speaking in the House of 
Commons on tlic 3rd of June, 1853, aaid, " I think that 
this Act is perfectly right, and that no change of faith 
to any religion professed in any part of the Queen's 
dominions should entail the forfeiture of property. I 
tiuitc agree, therefore, in the propriety of passing thia 
Act." 

Id the whole history of Indian legislation no year 
has l)e(]neathed to the preKent generation a richer legacy 
of euactmcnte than 1850. In that year the coasting 
trade of the peninsula was freed from re-strictions ; 
officers entnisted with public funds were required to 
furnish security for the proper use of them ; judicial 
officers were protected from harassing law suita for acts 
done in good faith ; the law of apprentices was passed ; 
provision made for the better custody of state prisoners; 
and a measure enacted for regulating inquiries into the 
behaviour of public servants. Aden was made a free 
port; the registration of joint st^ock companies provided 
for ; and the 6rst foundation laid fur Hi>lf-government 
by entrusting the couscrvmicy of towns to their inhabit- 
ants. All of these Acts either still remain in force, or 
have been incorporated into other measures. It was 
owing to no neglect upon the part of Lord Dalhousie 
that the criminal procedure and the penal codes, to 
which the Law Commissioners had devote<l so much 
thought, were not passed into law. Public opinion waa 
hardly ripe for them, and Bethune strongly protested 
against their introduction. But after his death Lord 
Dalhonsie carried in 1853 the first of the " Black Acts," 
entitle<l " an act to remove doubts as to the liability of 
all subjects of Her Majesty to the same jurisdictions as 
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Datives Id respect of public aud police duties, nod public 
charges incident to the holders of land or their local 
agentfl or managers." This reasonable measure was 
described as "the thin end of the wedge," aud the 
newspapers predicted that "planter and zamindar, native 
and Kuropean will soon be placed on s much more 
equal footing in their respective dealings with the Mo- 
fuasil courts." The Governor -General looked forward 
to that day with no misgivings as to the justice and^ 
policy of such a change, but it was necessary first 
place the legislative system upon a wider basis, and 
will be shown hereafter that he succeeded in introduc-^ 
uog the requisite changes of law and constitution. 

Bcthuuc was mainly responsible for the delay which 
occurred in turning to account the report upon which 
Macaulay bad spent so much labour. lie was also the 
cause of the disagreements among the members of 
Council, which Lord Dalhousie set himself to correct be- 
fore quitting Calcutta. "Sir John Littler," he writes, 
"never loses an opportunity of a dig at him, he who 
is usually so mild and indifTerent^ And Sir F. Currie 
ruflles his feathers whenever he sees a point of objection 
or of attack." The Governor-General felt that Bethune 
waa lacking in tact and too meddling. The latter tend- 
ency he checked by making a rule that except on legis- 
lative buaiueas that member should not record minutes. 

Despite the work and its unpleasant incidcnU, aud^ 
notwithstanding the severity of the heat, Lord Dal^f 



housie's health remained excellent. He felt none of the 
exhaustion which had distressed him during his previous 
residence in Bengal, but was alert and active. Rising 
at gun-fire, he took his morning's ride, breakfasted at 
nine o'clock, and worked on without intermission unt 
six P.M., when he went out for a drive. But the ful 
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stress of the bot ^osou was now upou him, atid on the 
13th of April he proceeded to Barrackpore, .starting by 
carriage dnk for Simla two days later, and after a moat 
trying journey, rejoined his wife, already there, at the 
bcginDing of May, 

It must not be supposed that the advantages gained 
from the travels of the Governor-General were pur- 
chased without some sacrifice. His faithful corre- 
spondent, Jame3 Hogg, who never missed an opportunity 
of giving a friendly hint, wrote on the 24th of August, 
1850:— 

You know how nnxiotix I nan that you «houl<l hiuitcii to the 
North. Western Provinces to avert the evi la which 1 coiiJd uot fail to 
a{tpre)ienii ; but now I «)iall )>i> Qqimlly iinxioiM tu «eo you (health 
penniltiDg) in Calcutta, as all imimrtant matters are nearly sus- 
pended during your Ahtance. 

Calcutta society missed the excitement of balls and 
dinnere at Government House, and the press took 
up the cry and complained that the head of the 
administration was amusing himself on tour or Ib 
his retreat in the Hills. But Lord Dallionaic was not 
idle. Nothing escaped his attention. He was planning 
schemes of irrigation, imperial lines of communication, 
reforms in jails, and better accommodation for the 
troops. He was studying the system of education, 
seeing for himself the work and the defects of the 
administration, and, above all, observing the wide 
differences in manners, feelings, and wanto between 
one part of India and another. This information was 
turned to practical account when he commenced the 
great task of reorganising the system of departments 
and laying out a comprehensive plan for railways, 
schools, and barracks. Nor did he neglect to pay 
prompt attention to business referred to him from 
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headquarters, writing minntes apoa projects of legisla- 
tion and ezecntive matters. Hie exhaustive review of 
"the Government of India," which led to changes in 
the law on the so-called renewal of the Charter, coald 
never have been written had he not first extended 
his observations beyond Calcutta and Bengal Such 
advantages, however, were not secured without some 
disadvantage. There was some &iction in the Supreme 
Council, some measure of delay occurred in the conduct 
of public business, and it is possible that the force of 
the Berious conflict between the Government of India 
iwid the Commander-in-Chief might have been mitigated 
had the Governor-General been on the spot. That, 
however, is a matter which must be reserved for a 
separate chapter. 



CHAPTER IX 



OFFICIAL OONTROVBRST WITH SIR CHARLES NAPIER 



Sir Chftrla Kaptor's eftrljr ouuer — Uin qiunelt with <upvrior Autlioritr 
— HL* ambiUoD U> become Qovcruor-Q«ai«n] — Hie &ppottiim«ul as 
Coiiiniajid«r-in-Cbicf — Lord Dftthniixip'* skcUb of hts peremiaUty— 
CftnlisI TclntioD* iH-tween the two — Friendly corraqwrndwio; — -Firat 
ilgOB of dlBagreenient — Napier's dincouleiil wilh liii poMtion — !!i» 
oondemnation of the Punjab ndministrittion — His relations with his 
own (ubordituilm — Limit put by lx>n\ IMIhcniiric upon miliiary 
op«intioiu during liis tuur- — Tbv Kulial uxpflditli^ii and its Ksultn 
— Xapiet's meniciranduni of !t7lfa November, 184i), uu tuilitary 
affairs — LaH Dalhousie'o t«niperat« answer of S61I1 DecemVier — 
Napict's sneomd mctnonuuJum on Punjab affaim— OommcatA n|Kin 
the two minuUB— Lonl DaUiouaia's auswer i>( 11th April, ISnO— 
The storm bursts — The graut aad reiiticiiou of Siud allMraoout— 
Mniincnv) outbrniks in ccnuequntcp of reduction — System of ohii- 
pCBMitioa for deamcss of pravisioiii — Napier's oidrr arqtiirMxil itt, 
hlf action cond«iuiwd — The «iubarrot«me»l of Ouvenuueut dtscribnl 
to Hogg — Napi«T% justifiRacion in letlcx of S6th April, IBW — 
Ruiuoun (if reaifpation — Ixjrd Llnltiousic's reply of 1-lt-h June, and 
further correepo»deuc« — The decision of (lie Duke of Wellington 
and of the Govtrl — Lord Dalhousie's genamns action in the matter 
of priie-moiwy and Napier's protMt— Scencty of Ciiini — Happy 
time spent in the valley. 



The writer of the article on Sir Cliarles Napier in the isia-iSM. 
Encxjcloptedia Bi-itannica expreasea a widely-prevalent 
view in the following words : — 

His re*U«u and imjierioiis spirit wm m«t by one equally 
onona in the Qovemor-GoDeral, Lord Dalbouaie. From tbo 
VOL. I X 
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very beginning of hia command Um Oovemor-General sad the 
ComiDJinilcr-in-CbieE diugreed, and in April, 1650, Sir Ch&rla« wu 
repfimauited on Mnn« uifling jxhoI of diBcipUue. Tbi* r«prim 
WHS r«it«rAt«d hj the Duk« of Wellington, nnd tn December, 18 
N&pier onc« m<xn left for England. 



wu 

% 



The facte now brought to light by Lord Dalbousie's 
demi-official correspondence should largely modify this 
statement. It will l>e seen that the Governor-General, 
predisposed to odmiratioQ of the gaUaut soldier, gave 
him a warm welcome, and that for a considerable 
time the relations Iwtwecn the two were thoroughly 
cordial. But before we enter upon tbe controven^H 
which ensued, the reader, who has already learned some^^ 
thing of the character and methods of Lord Dalhousie, 
may be reminded of the leading eventa in the life of 
Napier previous to his becoming Commander-in-Chief 
in India. 

Bom in 1782, Charles Jamee Napier was in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age when ho saecoeded Lord 
Gough. His striking personality, his talents, and liii^ 
spirit he inherited iroro his mother, the romantic" 
daughter of the second Duke of Richmond, the lovely^ 
Sarah Lennox, of whose fascinations Watpolo writes isH 
such rapturous language, with whom George the Third, 
when Prints, fell deeply in love, and who, it has been 
said, encouraged in hcracif the dream of sharing his 
throne. Her son's public life had almost &om th^^ 
out»ot been of a stormy character, for while yet dH 
subaltern in Maimingham's Rifles he quarrelled bitterly 
with his commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart 
But equally from the fir.st his military career exhibited 
brilliant ability, uiiduuutcd courage, and ready resource. 
His earliest experience of active warfai'e was gained in 
the Peninsula, where on arrival at Lisbon ho fou&d 
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himself in commaD*! of the 50tli Regiment, owing to the 
absence on leave of its Colonel. At Corufia in 1809 be 
received no less than five He%'tire wounds ; at Busaco, in 
the following year, ho was shot throagh the face, had 
his jaw broken, and one of his eyes injured. His in- 
trepidity, and the skill with which he handled his troops, 
led to his being promoted ubortly afterwards to the 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy uf the 1 02nd Rcgimeut, wliich he 
brought into a state of the highest efficiency. After a 
Bhort Bpell on half-pay for the completion of his military 
education, interrupted by constant service in the field, 
he was appointed Governor and Military Resident in 
Cephalonia. Here his relations with the High Com- 
miiwioner became after a time so difScult that in 1830 
he threw up his ofBce. Nine years later, having in the 
interval been made a K.C.B., he obtained command of 
the Northern District in England. Disagreements with 
the- Gfovemment again led to resignation of his post, 
and he then went out to India. In 1842 he was 
ordered fi^m Pooua to Sind, where he brought matters 
to a speedy issue by defeating the Amirs at the decisive 
battle of Miani, on the 17th of February, 1848. He not 
only con(iuei-c(i the province, he also administered it 
weU and firmly. But once more having quarrelletl 
with the Government, he returned home in 1847. Not, 
however, with the idea of retiring from active work, for 
on his arrival in England he at once made use of his 
family interest with a view to obtaining higher office 
in India. The hopes he cherished, not without good 
ground, as well as the repented disappointments he 
encountered, have an important bearing upon his 
subsequent career. But to make clear the cauBCS of 
the one and the other, it may be as well to glance at 
8ome of the difficulties with which the governing 
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powen at borne were at the tbue beset m the matter 
of Indian appoiDtments. In this some help is aSbrded 
by a letter from Sir James Hogg to Lord Hardingc, 
dated October the 27th, 1846, a letter which at the 
same time throws valuable hght upon the relations of 
the Board of Control with the Court of Directors. Two 
extracts will be sufficient : — 

AfUr Ifae arrirnl of tho ncwM of tho resignalion of Artbur, 
Uobhonae wrote proposing, on beb&If of Goverament, Charlee 
Tilli«ra,tlM Com Lair num. 1 told HohfaouM thai I kdmittMl 
ViUien to be a clever nun, but that be bad no adtnintEtratiTD 
azporieace, and that in tbe prctient exigency in India I oon»dere(l 
it of the flret iraporuace to j^et a good and tried mao for Bonboi}'. 
T named an fit m«n George Clerk, PottiDger, and Sir Jobu Littler. 
He objected to Pottiuger with reference to the opinions he bad 
expreued u to 8ind and Nspier, and 1 admitted the validity of 
the objection and did not {ire» him. I added that I would not 
object to giving the new Governor a proviaiooai i^poiuuaeni to 
succeed you, providwl we cunid thereby induce a first-rate moo to 
go, and said I irould consent to give sucb a proTtsiona) appoint- 
meiit to either Lunl Dalhounio or Lord Clarendon. HobbouM 
eoemcd rathsr pleased at my soggestioo, and asked if be mi^t 
make it as a distinct proposal to ihe Cabinet, and I told him that 
be night do to. Mattora stood thiu on the eve of the depanuie 
of the last mail, when a Secret Despatch on Punjab affairs was 
•ent to me for tranniniMion by that mail. ^H 

Hogg theu proceeded to describe the tcuor of the 
proposed despatch as querulous and ungenerous to the 
Governor-General. Although the Court was obliged b^i 
law to forward the Becret Despatches of the Board, S^f 
James felt it a duty to protest He therefore went 
over to the Board, threatening to follow up hia protest 
by a visit to the Prime Minister. His principal objec- 
tion was, that if Lord Uardinge received by the same 
mail on unpleasant despatch, and also an iutimation of 
the appointment to the Governorship of Bombay of one 
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who was to succeed him as Governor-General, he might 
take it as a hint that he no longer had the confidence 
of the Goveniment, and might therefore resign his office. 
The despatch was therefore altered, and all matter of 
offence removed. The letter proceeds : — 

JoBt after ikU Flolthouse wroto Mfing that it was his desire, 
OB ivell u tbiil uf ihu Diiko uf WollJiigton und I^ord John RummoU, 
Uiat Sir Charles Napier should receive a proTisional appoiDUDeot 
iM Comnuuider-in-Chiof in IndU in •iicoeitHion both to Gougb Mid 
you. Such an appointment never trafl beard of, and would of 
course he wliolly inoperative while you remained in India. I had 
of coona otiior and more important objoctionx. AfMr the manner 
in which he exercised the discretionary powers with which he iraa 
ioroated in Sind, and which are inseparublo from the chief com- 
mand, I could not recommend him to tho Court, and am sure 
th«ru noidd not be a voicti in his favour if I did. Betttluit, after 
tho imputations be cast on our civil torvice, and which have never 
been dinavoweil or retracted, I could not give him a seal in Council 
and thus place him in civil authority over tho servants whose 
honour he had gravely impugned. 

Hogg aRcordiugly had on interWew with Lord John 
RuBseli, and his account of it ends with theee wonk : — 

I think from what Lord John said that Clerk will get Bombay, 
and I hope so, aa I proposed him. Lord Clarendon refused the 
offM' I mentioned, and it wm not mado to Lord DalbouaJe. 

Mr. George Russell Clerk did succeed Sir Gfcoi^ 
Arthur in January, 1847, and Napier missed hU chance. 
One disappointment after another trod rapidly on the 
heels of its predecessor. After Cbilianwalla the Govern- 
ment and the Court thought that the public safety 
demanded the appointment of Napier to supersede 
Gough ; and thus chosen to save India, fae found the 
opportunity favourable for prising lus claim to the 
reversionary appointment of Governor-Genera!. In this 
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he WHS supported by Lord Ellenborough, who, on the 
5th of March, 1849, wrote to the Duke of Wellington :— 

Sir Charles further wishes to be made provbiotinl siiooewor to 
th« Governor-Genera], not knowing how Boon he might be deprived 
of Lord Dalhouaie'a aid, and not knowing who might follow him. 

But the objections previously raised to such appoint- 
ment had lost none of their force, aud Sir Charles had 
to content himself with hurrying out to India with the 
expectation of 'adding to his military laurels. Again 
his hopes were Itaulked. For before he could take com- 
mand of the forces in Bengal, the Punjab war was at an 
end, and Lord Gougb bad reaped the victory of fiujarat 
together with its rewards. Even then Napier might 
have been charged with the duties of Governor of the 
Punjab, an offi(» which would have pleased him. But 
the Governor-General had, without awaiting orders from 
home, annexed the terriLories of tUe Sikhs, and appointed 
the members of the Board of Administration. It must 
be confessed that Sir Charles was singularly unfortanatc, 
and he would not have been human had he not yielded 
to the temptation of criticising |freely the actions of 
those who, from whatever cause, had repeatedly thwarted 
bis ambitions. 

It will further tend to remove any idea of a pre- 
judice on the part of Lord Dalhonsie against Napier if 
the following portrait of the new Commander-in-Chief 
is reproduced from the pages of the Governor -Geucral'a 
diary, dated the 5th of August, 1849 : — 

lie ii wonderfully well preserved for a man of Kixty-ceven, (tilt 
more ao when it ia recollected what a life of bardshipa he haa led, 
what climaUts ho ha* braved, how riddled and cliop[>ed to pieces 
with balls and bayonets and aabre wounda he ia. Ilia hair is now 
quite gray ; and allowing it to grow as il will, he combs it back 
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■tniigfat off hia foroliwul u> the buck of hU bead. Under buafay 
e^ebroiTB gleam a pair of juereing and bnlliant «yo«, which y«t an 
•ingularljr niili) in Uieir exprcMion, except when be is rooMd to 
wrath. Although he is so short -(ight49d a« to wear tpwuclM cor- 
Nt«ntl)-, the b«autj and brilliaiuij of his eyea an not diagaised by 
that moct dialigaring of all haman conTepiencw. Hia dow, highly 
aquiline by nature, was toade atiU more eo by a ball«t at Bnaaco, 
whkh w«Dt in at hi* right cheek, through hit uoae, shattering it 
aa it paaaed. He wnara largo grey moustaches, and abaving tbe^^ 
front and point of the chin, he allows hie whisken to grow im^H 
•horn, and lets his bcnni lengthen m it will, so that it now rest* 
OD hie breast, and }K)Ttii>R>i descend to bis belt. . . . >Sir Charles's 
manner is peculiarly young and gay. Re is full of anecdote, such 
as his varied life was likely to supply; full of fun and full of 
clovertioM^ 1 never hud a more agreeable inniitui tii my bouse. 
I was sorry when be housed himself. In all our views of pubtie 
qtuatJons we vary littles xx^ I venture to belief's that, working 
COfdially lugetlier as we ibull du, much real good may be effected 
by tu. Of course I do not moan that he csn approve of the 
Qovernment of the Punjab constituted as it is. The Qovemmeat 
ia adnuniaterod by " Politicals," and, as I told Sir John Hobboaie, 
that fad alone is enough, in Sir Charles's eyea, to damn Utopia. 
But these civil matters belong exclusively tu me. In all mattert 
to which the aoveTnor.Genend and the CommaDdcr-in-Chief sbai* 
action, we agree almost without exoeptiotu 

Yet, as Lonl Dalhousie wished to lie frank, he took 
an early opportunity of makiug it clear that th« civil 
adouDistration was to be r^ai'dcd as his own special 
province, to n share in which bis colleague could not be 
admittetlj adding, in view of Napier's dislike to the 
admixture of civilians in any business connected with 
military operations, that he would not " see a political 
officer near him unless he asked for him." Sir Charles 
laughed with pertect good-humour, and Lord Dalhouaie 
recorded his bollof that he " has no more tdt^a of attempt- ^ 
ing to interfere with me in my civil functions than I fl 
have of takinff direct command of the army." The ~ 
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Governor-General, in thua warning Sir Cliaries of the 
danger of interference, was only consistent with himself 
For his letters to Ilobhouse, to be found in the British 
Muaeuni, show that he was fully alive to the restless 
tittturt of the Commander-in-Chief, and to the poeaibility 
of his desiring to trencli apon regions that should be 
outside his ken. Nor even earlier was T^ord Dalliousie 
without a prescience as to the firmness which would be 
necessary in dealing with a eoUoague whose combative 
tendencies were so well known, for so far back as the 
7th of September, 1848, he had written to the Duke of 
Wellington in the following terms : — 

So far as I am personally concerned, I should be very glad to 
aoo Sir Oiu-Im Napier Cominnndor in-Chief. I bare no faar of not 
getting on with hiro, and 1 would take very good care that ho did 
not step beyoiul bin proper place, the limita of which are well 
defined and easily enforced. 

The attitude which Lord Dalhousie adopted towards 
bis colleague after his arrival in India was entirely 
consistent with the assurance thus given, as will Ik! seen 
from the following extracts from his correspondence. 
On the 28th of April, 1849, the Marquis wrote to Sir 
Charles ; — 

I hasten to deapatch this lett«r to meet you in Calcutu, in 
order to convoy to you, •« clearly as I can, the expression of my 
great aatiafaction in knowing that the command of this army will 
be liereafler in your hiiniU, ami tliat I fihall enjoy the benefit of 
your aid as a member of this Government. The war, thatdc God, 
■■ vrcll over, but there wHl be plenty for you to do, and I atn certain 
you will believe, without any protestations on my part, that you 
will have from me that entire and unreserved confidence which ia 
eenential to the conduct of public affair* by thoHO who occupy the 
relative positions which we ehall fill. I shall hope to hear from 
you on your arrival your intentiono and plans for the mmmer. 

In writing to Napier on the misunderstanding with 
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Oougb rel&tive to the date of his assumption of the 
commaud, Lord Dalhousic was most considerate : — 



I do not see that it was posuble for you to do otJienruo Uwa 
to auume t)i« coninmiK! »t onc«. The manner in which you Wttrfl 
sent from England of iteolf oecoaMrily implied an iDt«nlion 'CbaX 
you ahould take eomKuuid al onoe. I hare not M6n the Duke'a 
Ielt«r to I.onl Gotigfa, but both that \t\Un am) tb« Duko'a speech 
have ted Lord Uough to the conclusion that be was bo lay down 
the oommand before you took it up. The old man will be inorti> 
fi«d after having; bnoyod hiiUMlf up as he has done. And I us 
BOre you do not think it ineonaisteia with an asBuranee of my 
being sincerely happy to aeo you here, if I «y that I am sony for 
the pain be suffen. 



I 



On the 6th of June the Governor-General wrote 
cordial letter of invitation to the Commander-in-Chief 
" to put up with me until you get a house to suit you." 
Tlie fre(][UCDt communications and conversations which 
passed bctwoeu the two men at Simla made Lo: 
Dalhousie realise how much his colleague disliked th' 
system of administration introduced into the Punjab 
but on the 30th of July, 1849, the former wrote to 
Hobhouse : — 



I do not expect to satisfy him on these matters, but as this is 
purely civil (with which, as I told you, 1 don't mean him to inter 
fere), I hear hin views, profit by them when ihey arc practical, and 
pass on. My steady object will be to prevent his being interfered 
with improperly in any military arrangements-, the civil will 
remain with me exclusively. I see him almost every day, and we 
get on as [>erfoclly as any two men can do. He is astonishing the 
army already. 



I 
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Even when the Punjab authorities began to take 
offence at the tone of Napier's correspondence, he still i 
wrote, on the 20th of August, to Hobhouae : — H 

The Commander-in-Chief and I pull together aa well as po^iblc 
I shall have grant trouble in keeping the peace between htm and 
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the Board. M7 only dinnce of keeping thing* Hmoolh is to malce 
nil military matters as distinct as, poesiblQ from civil, and thia is 
my objecL 

As instances of personal courtesy and official polite- 
ness these extracts may suffice ; — 

I hope you will not to >t«Dd on ceremony as either to put 
fouTBolf to inconvenience in calling, or to apologise for not doing 
BO. Neither Luly Dulhousie nor I expect it> and it ii oaeleBs to 
give yourself suporfluoua trouble when eo mucli ia sure to be given 
to you at all timd*. 

Again : — 

Before you left Simla yon »Hgg«t«(l ttat I should furni*h you 
with a momorandum of any subjects to which 1 wished to direct 
your attention during my journey in the Pnnjah. 1 have taken 
the liberty of doing bo in the paper which I encloae. 

It was daring this tour that the first cloud of serious 
difference showed itself on the horizon ; and the com- 
parative failure of the operations against the Afridi 
tribes, the restrictions imposed upon military move- 
menta by the Governor-Gcucral during his own absence 
from headquarters, and the collision between the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the President in Council, eventually 
rolled up such a storm that the maintenance of peaceful 
relations was impuasible. Sir Charles could not contain 
his feelings of iudiguation when he arrived at I/ahore 
and found the administration of politicals in working 
order. In October he liad complained that he had " no 
control over anything but the apothecaries in the army," 
and that the Military Board was Commander-in-Chief. 
When he was consulted about the location of forts, and 
other military arrangements in the Punjab, he refused 
to express au opinion until he could visit the places that 
ttpi)carcd to be in need of further defence, and when he 
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arrived ou the spot be would not go to see Jammd o: 
any other outlying positions in that part of the frontier. 
At Peshawar Colonel Lawrence offered to famish him 
with any informatiuu which could be of use, but was 
not asked a single question. At Lahore John Lawrence 
placed his time and knowledge at the Chiefs disposal, 
only to Iw similarly ignored ; while with Sir Henry he 
was reatly to talk on every subject except the local 
administration and the matters on which the Govern- 
ment desired the opinion of the head of the army. Y^ 
Sir Charles wrote a querulous letter to the Government 
of ludiu alleging that be was kept in the dark about 
Punjab affairs. 

With his own military staff relations were not 
happier. When, on the trial of a private in H.M.'5 
75lb Raiment for shooting a Sepoy, the Judge- 
Advocate demurred to a decision from headquarters 
in which the court was rebuked for referring to the 
Statute of 9th Geoi^ III., c 3, — " ancient statutes of 
ancient kings with which neither the Court nor the 
Commander-in-Chief has anything to do," — ^he was 
mercilessly reprimanded for the discharge of what he 
conceived to be bin duty. At an inspection of the 

1 4th Dragoons, their commanding officer. Colonel K , 

remarked to Sir Charles that in action the troopers' 
flwonls were liable to injury from their steel scabbards, 
and pointed out that recent recruits bad hardly come 
up to the standard of height. Tliia so excited the 
Chief's displeasure, that atldressing the raiment at the 
clo»c of the parade ho told them that what they 
wanted were not sharper swords or bigger men, but 
capable leaders. The troopers concluded rather hastily 
that their Colonel had found fault with them, and 
resented the implied censure. A few months later 
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Colonel K had to bring to court-martial one of his 

men, who in an outburst of piutsion had called him a 
coward, and said that he had ruu away at ChiUanwalla. 
The court sentenced the priaoner to trausportation, 
whereupon the Commander-in-Chief, supposing him to 
have heeu drunk, ordered the sentence to be revised. 
The court adhered to its former decision, with the 
result that Sir Charles reprimanded the Colonel and 
its members, ami pardoned tliu otfender. The sequel to 

these events was extremely tragic, for Colonel K 

put a pistol to his head and blew out hia brains. 

Napier's views as to the state of affairs in the 
Punjab were of the must alurmiiit character, and he 
gave expression to them in letters to the authorities at 
home. On Lord Dalhou^ie's attention being called to 
the subject by Jlobhouee and by Hogg, he found himself 
obliged to contradict his colleague. He further con- 
sidered it necessary to aseertain whether similar utter- 
ancee bad been made by Sir Charles in India. He was 
then told by Colonel Grant that the Commander-in- 
Chief had said to him that if he had his way, he would 
place 30,000 men on the Narbada, the same number on 
the Brahmaputra, and another 50,000 beyond the Satlaj. 
With these forces he would conquer Afghanistan and 
the southern provinces of China, and bestow them on 
his men. With views of such magnificent ambition 
held by the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Daihousie when 
leaving the Punjab to proceed by sea to Bombay and 
Calcutta, felt it only prudent to reetrict the powers of 
his military colleague. But be used his best endeavours 
to avoid giving him any unnecessary offence In a 
long !ctt«r, dat«d the I4th of December, 1849, he 
justified his own action in undertaking a journey at a 
time when the position of public affaira seemed to Sir 
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Charles »o full of peril. He adverted to the state of hi» ^ 
own health, aud to hia expectation that iioihiug extr&-^| 
ordinary would occur during his voyage, and at the ^ 
same time explained precisely the auUiority and power» 
of the President in Council. 



I «D aware that in thia mpoct your oxpoctations do Dot 
ooinddfl with miDe, and that you think diaturbaRce itol improbable. 
WiUiout catering on any tin[iroriubIc discuHioD on this head, 1 
quite agree with you that it ik right to be ;>r6{mred for everything. 
If, ooDtrary to my expecUUionB, there ahould be an attempt of this 
lort ; if on any of the frontier! there «bou1d be invaaion of our 
torritorie*, or if there (hould be anncd inittirreation within our 
bounds, it ia almost euperfluoiia to Bay that you would act at once 
agaiiiMt either enemy. Extenudty, for anytliiug Hhort of hoMtOe 
attack upon our torritorios, 1 cannot conceive a cue In which 
aggreative meaaurea ahould be so immediat«ly or pereiiii>torilj 
nccfissnry as to preclude the jiossibility or ovcmilo tlie expediency 
of refereiioe to the GoTerument, which is responsible for the com- 
mencemonl of war. 



I 
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It cannot be ttaid that these precautious were either . 
unreasonable or su])«rfluou8, but they added fresh fuel H 
to the indignation of Napier. Then followed a new " 
cause of discontent in the doubtful credit gained by 
the Commander-in-Chief in the Kohat expedition. The ^\ 
object of this military operation was to punish thefl 
Adam Khel section of the Afridi clan, who in February, 
1850, had killed and wounded some of a party of 
sappers working in British territory upon the Kuhai 
road. From the former rulers of Peshawar this tribe 
hod received an annual subsidy for protecting the road 
which led over their hilly country from the plain of 
Peshawar at Aimal Chabutra to the K(»hat plain on 
the other or southern side of iheir mountains and glens. 
Ou the annexation of Peshawar aud Kohat tlie British 
Government had undertaken to continue the subsidy 
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of Ks. 3700 a year; a condition which had beeu ful- 
filled. Various explanations were suggested of so uo* 
provoked an outrage. George Lawrence luscribed it to 
tribal alarm at the construction of a road towards 
their country. The /Vfridis themselves coniplaiiiud of 
the increase of the salt duty levied at the mines, and 
asserted that the allowances had not reached those to 
whom they were due. The Board questioned these 
allegations, and found in the lawlessness and HUHpicions 
of the tribcsmou, and in the intrigues of a nutorioua 
freebooter, an adequate explanation of the occurrence. 
But whatever the cause, there was no difference of 
opinion as to the necessity of punishing the offenders. 
For thiK purijosc Sir Charles detached a force under 
Sir Colin Campbell, which set out on its march on the 
9th of February, 1850. Unfortunately the Commander- 
in-Chief insisted upon accompanying the troops, thus 
hampering the action of bis subordinates, and giving to 
a small "frontier affair" an importance which it did 
not deserve. The expedition, in fact, was apparently 
a failure On our side 19 were killed and 74 wounded. 
The troops marched into the pass and out again, 
with the tribes hanging upon their rear, and then 
returned to Peshawar after a week's campaign. The 
Commander-in-Chief issued a general order reviewing 
the successful operations, and Lord Dalhousic gave to 
the officers concerned the thanks of the tJovernment. 
But he refused to publish the reports, and this gave 
further offence to Sir Charles Napier. 

Differences with the Commander-in-Chiof over this 
unfortunate affoir did not end there. Subsequent events 
only confirmed the first impression that the punishment 
inflicted on the Afridia was insufficient. Further out- 
rages were committed by them, whereupon the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief recommended that the subsidy formeriy 
granted by the Sikhs ahould he increased in amount. 
The Board, on the other hand, would have sent out 
troops to hony the tribe when their com was ripe. 
To the former miggestion Lord Dalhoujue could not 
assent so long as the clonsmcu were contumacious ; the 
1att«r proposal he considered unduly severe. In lieu of 
either, a blockade wns instituted, and in September the 
Afridis asked for terms. The Oovernor-General then 
zeetorod to them their former allowances, and sanctioned 
aome extra payments to the Orakzais, throwing upon 
the hill-trilws the retiponaibility of keeping the pass 
open. Upon this Ixisis peaceful relations continued 
until 1853, when in consequence of further misbehaviour, 
the charge of a part of the road from Kohat 
crest of the mountain was transferred to the Banj 

A more serious disagreement with Sir Charles arose* 
oat of his mcmoiaudum on military affairs, dated the 
27th of November, 1849, which he gave to the Grovemor- 
General at Lahore. In this document of portentous 
length the Commander-in-Chief reviewed the whole 
position in India. In the Hyderabad State of the 
Nizam he regarded the aspect of affairs as " dangerous." 
*' The whole country to the south of the Norbada '\& 
unsafe, and to the north very little better, if at all" 
On the aide of Burma there were " real perik." The 
kingdom of Nepal was " hostile and ready to strikei" 
"The Punjab has been twice occupied by our troops, 
but it is not conquered. We now occupy it with 54,000 
fighting men, and it is at present very dangerous 
ground." Siud alone was safe, owing to Napier's own 
success in carrying out Lord EUenborough's system ; 
but it was not likely to remain so under a civil govern- 
ment and in the hands of Bombay. " India has only 
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profi{)er«d by couqueet, and these conquests arc not 
due to the system of govemmeDt, but to the courage 
of our troops. I avow frankly that, in my opinion, the 
present system in the Punjab will produce neither 
peace nor aitachmcut to uur rule." Sir Charles then 
contrasted Lord Ellenborough's military government 
of Sind, as administered by himself, with the methods 
in force in the Punjab, which must " break down"; and 
in view of the policy adopted, declared that the " north- 
west is not more safe than the south, the oast, and the 
north." 

Every Native Prince regarded us with " venomous 
hatred." The position of the Commander-in-Chief was 
not what it should be, but at the some time we had a 
" magnificent " army of 300,000 men, " in a good state 
of discipline " (the reader should bear this admission in 
mind for reference hereafter), and Sir Charles did not 
consider tluit even one additional regiment was required 
in consequence of the amicxation, if only we looked 
Cftcte in the lace. Accordingly, he proceeded to place 
these facts, as he viewed them, before the Governor- 
General. A Sikh army of 100,000 men had been dis- 
banded, and it was not prubable that the soldiers would 
torn their swords into ploughshares. When the "third 
Sikh war " should occur, we could not again rely upon 
the inaction of Maharaja Oulab Sing. The Com- 
mander - in - Chief tlierefore proposed that the great 
magazine should be placed at Delhi, ho as to be close 
at hand, and the headquarters of the artillery moved to 
that city or to Meerut. He also desired to strengthen 
otir hold on Bareilly, l.andaur, and Almorah. At 
Diuapur there should be another mazagine, strongly 
defended. The military forces of the empire should 
be relieved of all police and civil duties. The Jullunder 
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Doab he r^^aided as a position of the utmost importance, 
while to Peshawar less attention was Deeded, it being 
only an advance guard, " waiting for the daj. and oonie 
it will, when we shall cont[ucr Afghuuistau and occupy 
Kandahar." Between the Jamna and the Beas the 
balk of oar European troops should be stationed ; and „ 
ibe Commander • in • Chief went on to indicate ^^| 
several stations at which he wished barracks to be built 
for their accommodation. Altogether, in view of the 
defective system of its government, Sir Charles required 
54,772 men of all arms for the defence of the Punjab. 
Turning to the ten regiments of irregular troops then 
being rained by the Punjab Board, he did not hesitate 
to say explicitly that they would " plunder the peopl^ 
more or less." ^| 

Again recurring to his own successful administra- 
tion of Sind, Sir Charleti criticised the new police 
armngementci in the Punjab, declaring that 30,000 
troops, or even less, would suffice if it were not for the 
dangerous system introduced into the newly annexed 
territories. He autioipatwl another rising of the Sikh* 
aided by the Kashmiria From the Punjab he passed 
on to the position in Bengal, proposing a new allocation 
for its army of 78,000 men, and urging its conceutratioa 
for reasons similar to those previously set forth by 
Lord Dalhousie. Further, the subjects of fortifications, 
forts, and barracks were treated at length in this 
exhaustive memorandum. 

On the 26th of December, l>ord Dalhousie recorded 
his minute upon that portion of the Chief's pa]>er which 
dealt with the arrangements of immediiite importance 
in the Punjab. He deliberately avoided entering into 
all controversies closed by the sanction of the Court erf 
Directors to the form of administration introduced int 
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that province, merely recording in courteous tenns bis 
dissent finom the views expressed by Sir Charles. The 
Governor - General thought that the force of 54,000 
men recotumeuded for its occu[mtion was excessive ; 
but at the same time he felt it to be u matter of 
loyalty to his colleague and of conaiatency with himadf 
to confirm Napier's decision as to the distribution of 
the army under his command. Aa Sir Charles resented 
this portion of the minute, it may be as well to. q^uote 
the exact words of it. 

The diatribulion of the regular troopB in the aew ;>rovinoe is 
a question so purely milit«ry, thitt I shuuli) du«iro to rely upoD 
hia Excellency's judgment, and to accept his recommendatioua u 
coocltuive in tliia matter. But I i:on»ider it nocooiiary to direct 
hit Excellency's especial attention to that portion of the Punjab 
which is deaigiiuted the M&njfaa, and which lies tietweeii the Ravi 
snd the Beas or Satlaj. The whole of that district is occupied 
almost exclusively by the Sikhs. U formidable insurrection » 
to be ajiproh ended, it is most probably witfain the Manjha to the 
north of the city of Amritsar that it will take place. It is o( 
the utmOKt importance that any attempt at actual innuirection 
should be dealt with speedily a» well as vigorously, and that the 
Bteana shoulil be at hand. I apprehend that this will not be the 
own if the regular troops within the Bari Doab arc Rtatiunu<l 
exclusiyely at Lahore, especially since it is intended to bold the 
fortrew of Govindghar by n wing inctoad of an entire regiment aa 
heretofore. 



On one point, namely, the abandonment of Peshawar 
and of the frontier generally to tlic safe-guarding of the 
irregular regiments, Lord Dalhousie stated that he 
could not eoDseut to the proposals of the Chief. He 
regarded I^eshawar as a post of the highest political 
importance, for the security of which the regular army 
must be responsible ; and he desired to sec field-battcries 
at Bannu aud Dcra Ghazi Khan ready to support the 
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imgnUr eoxps. Bat be invited the opiniou of Sir 
Charloe m to the location of the forces needed for this 
porpoee, and above all he wished to have the Com- 
mander'in-Chiers opinion a& to wheliier the irregnW 
corps should be placed, as originally intended by the 
Governor-General, under the orders of the Commander^ 
ID-Chief or nndcr those of the Board of Administration. 
As it wan adviBable that orders on these points should 
be issued as soon as possible, Lord Dathousie aaked 
be favoured with an early reply. 

To this courteously worded minute no answer waa 
received till two months later, when in a second memo- 
randum on the Punjab Sir Charles gave fresh vent 
his indignation — 

**I did not sxpeet," be «rT04«, "to alter the opinion of tAv 
OoTemor-G«tieral, nor wm my opinion given vriik thai objecL 
I advert to the Qovcmment of the Punjab as the (oiindatioD oa 
which all mililnry diapo«ition of the troop* must depend. \\'ben 
a good Oovernment rnles, the people are oonlent, and few or no 
troop* required. Where a Imd one rule*, the r«vcrs« is the csm.' 

Turning to the passage quoted on a previous page 
regarding the Manjha, his Excellency observed : — 

His Lordahip directa my especial attention to that portion oJ 
the Punjab designated the htnnjha. Tlii* 1 mhall attend to ; bat 
I must be allowed to call his LonUbip'e attention to a few faela, 
aa being verf important, bdeauee bi> LonUhip'* lDtt«t throws on 
me a very great ruspoTicihility, which his sense of justice will tcU 
him 1 can only accept if the confidence placed in m« and the 
powere entniated to me are commensurate with the reaponsibiltty. 

Then followed a long and querulous diatribe oo 
various points. The Commander-in-Chief had had n<K 
information given to him except a letter from the Board, 
"which improperly writes to me," and whose "sugges- 
tions ore of no use to me, none in the world." 

' See the j>r«Mdia|[ p*f«^ 
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^^^hy aliould troops be pourdd into Hia MaiijIu merely 
bocaUBO the Boftrd say thcro is daugor of n rising 1 ... I main- 
tuiii rbul a well-or^'anised police and a well-co[iduct«d aysteon of 
espioDago are tbe two moKt [wwurful munTiii <i( prevuntiiig an 
insurrection. A Government that keeps me informed aasista mo 
in my duties. A Goveriimeiil thftt " auggeata " only impedes me, 
and is more dangerous than an enomy. 

Dealing with the Governor-General's remarks about 
supporting the irregular troops, Sir Charles wrote : — 

It is not for mu to dictate to tho Rovcrnor-Gonerai ; if be 
thinks that the 18,862 irregular troops, and some twenty to thirty 
piece* of ciknnon are not Kuflidcnt 10 hold these minernble tribes in 
subjection, I can only say that those irhom he has entrnat«d 
with the direction of this army, muHt mismanage their tfoojis, for 
I should stAktt my life upon doing it with half of this force, with 
proper civil government. 

Before wc pass on to Lord Dalhousie's reply, a few 
comments may be made upon Napier's cxtravagaDt 
charges. Head by the light of subsequent events they 
can only provoke a smile. The administration of the 
Punjab by the Lawrences fills some of the most brilliant 
pages of Indian history. The " third Sikh war," so im- 
minent in 1850, has not yet occurred. The irregular 
troops in the Punjab neither pluudered the people nor 
rose against us in the mutiny. Hyderabad and Kash- 
mir have enjoyed unbroken peace and loyalty observed 
their engagements to the British Government. With 
the state of Nepal there lias been no serious disagree- 
ment ; while on the other hand the " miserable tribes " 
on the frontier have required for their chastisement the 
flower of the Indian regular army. Vet there are some 
who have puiiitcd to Sir Charles Napier as the man who 
predicted the Indian mutiny. No doubt in the passages 
just given his whole tone was one of intense alarm, but 
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a prophet who prophesies danger from the north and 
wath, east and weflt, and specificc! as the moat daogeroas h 
quarters those iu which nothing but loyalty waa shown " 
even in the time of rebellion, can hardly claim either the 
attention of the statesman or credit for hia foresight. 
The Commander-in-Chief gave no hint of a Sepoy 
rebellion, and made no suggestion of an increase of the 
European forces. The Native troops were extolled for 
their discipline, the adnainistration of the Punjab Board ^r 
atterly condemned. ^^ 

To the second memorandum Lord Balhoosie penned, 
on the 1 1th of April, 1850, a temperate but at the same 
time altogether conclusive rejoinder, confining himself 
to the substance of his Excellency's replies to the par- ^ 
ticular questions put to him. Careful to avoid any H 
such altercation as would interfere with the harmonious ^' 
conduct of the public service, he gave Sir Charlea no 
plauttible excuse fur tendering his resignation, a step 
which Napier had already contemplated. In regard to 
his own previous minute, after showing beyond all 
poasibility of cavil that it conveyed no such meaning as 
had been read into it, he declined to "enter into the —^ 
statements and the arguments which hia ExceUency H 
has founded upon his misapprehension of it." He 
announced that he would shortly be at Simla, when all 
details could be settled. In the meanwhile, the police 
would be placed exclusively under the orders of the 
Board, and arraugementa would be made as quickly as 
possible for transferring the irn^ulor regiments to 
Ilia Excellency's command. Upon the other questions 
raised, precise orders were given. The correspou<lenoe 
was then placed before the Council of India, from which 
it passed to the home authorities. In what light those 
authorities viewed the Commander-in-Chiefs attitude 
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to tlie Govenior-Genoral will be seeu from the following 
letter of Sir James Hogg, dated June tlie 7tb, 1850 : — 

I read the documenta you transmitted with grant pain, and 
I miul nay with connicleriibte iilami. How you c%d dischai^ 
your duty, and how the public service is to be carried on witi 
Buch a man, ] am unable to nee. We tliall have our ecrvanUi 
engaged id dolonding thoir tnuusuroe and conduct, incriiQioation 
Mnd recrimination, to the utter neglect of their dutiei, and to the 
detriment of the public service. Wo have had two Commandorg- 
in-Chief recalled for conduct much leaa objectionable, and much 
leu dangerous. But it would Kuvm that this family is exempt 
from the rales applied to the rest of the world. Nothing can 
exceed the admirable cpirit an<) turajwr in which you hare mode 
your remarks, but you are a man aud a Scotchman too, and while 
you maintain your tcRi]>er, as becometi your etatton, you must be 
worried and harassed with such discusfiions, and worry of that 
dotcription is more trying to health than eitJier work or climate- 
The Chairman and my»;lf went to Hohhouso and impressed upon 
him most strongly the necessity of seudiug by this mail a despatch 
reprobating very tevercly the conduct of the Commander-in-ChicI, 
and affording you the fullest support. 

Before the Court's despatch could nrrive the storm- 
cloud had burtit. Having quarrelled with the President 
in Couueil, and then with the Goveraor-Geneml on the 
subject of compensHtion to the native troops for dear- 
nesH of provisions, Napier made it an exctme for 
tendering his resignation. It ia a serious mistake to 
suppose that the issue was " a trilling point of disci- 
pline." Both the cause and the occasion of the final 
collision were matters of deep siguifieauce. Tlie cause 
lay in Napier's own character and temperament, which 
bad led him during his stormy hfe into frequent 
conflicts with superior autliority ; the occasion was in 
itself one of grave importance. In order that the 
dispute regarding compensation to the Sepoys may be 
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clearly onderstood, it is oeceesaiy to refer to the qaestion 
of the reduction of the Sind allowances, which led to 
varioiu acts of mutiny iu the aative regiments at the h 
cloM) of the second Bikh war. V 

The Sind allowanoea were originally granted by 
Oovemment to troops serving in ttiat outlying province 
of Bomlwiy, where, owing to climate and the prevalence 
of fever, service was very unpopular mth the native 
soldier. The Sind baila, as it was called, waa an addi- 
tion of " hutting money " to the pay of the Bomhay 
Sepoys at the rate of two rupees a month when they 
were stationed in cantonment* or other fixed poets, 
with an extra rupee and n half as "marching rates" 
when they were marching or on active service. The 
two allowances combined raisetl the pay of the Sepoy 
to twelve rupees. Iu the first Sikh war these Sind 
allowances were given to the troops engaged in the 
Satlaj campaign. The second Sikh war was a ikr more 
aetious operation, and it was considered unsafe to alter fl 
the past practice. Accordingly the allowantres were 
again granted to all the Native troO|)H whether they 
came from Sind, or from Bengal, or other parts of n 
India. When, in April, 1849, the army was broken upB 
and the Punjab incorporated in the Company's Indian ^ 
Empire, it was necessary to revert as soon aa possible 
to the normal rates of jwy. 'J'he Company's treasuries 
could not bear the continued strain upon them ; nor 
could the batta Iw justified either ou climatic grounds 
or by the difTerenco between the coat of living in the 
Punjab and that in Bengal or the rest of India. But 
the reduction of any salary once paid to the Sepoy is 
an operation of considerable danger. Accordingly the 
marching allowance was first withdrawn, and after 
aeTerol months the cantonment or "hutting" allow- 
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aQce was also difiallowed, except in the case of r^imcnto 
serving beyond the Indus. 

lu the process of thus drawing back from the more 
liberal rat-es, some reasonable diaconteut was here aud 
there caused by the omission of the commanding officerK 
to explain clearly to their men the intentions of Govem- 
mcDt. But on the whole the reduction was carried out 
with compttratively little trouble. There were, however, 
five ca-ses in which a mutinous spirit showed itsclt The 
Hrst and second of these occurred at Kawal Pindi in the 
middle of the year 1849. On the former of theae oc- 
casions some men of the 22ud Regiment refused to 
accept their month's pay at the rate of Rs. 10-8, 
which meant a reduction of the marching allowance 
only. Sir Charles Napier promptly orderetl the whole 
regiment to be paraded, aud their discharge to be given 
to all who should still decline their pay thus curtailed. 
On the heels of this incident followed a similar move- 
ment on the part of the 13th Regiment. But good 
sense prevailed, and it was only necessary to dismiss 
two officers and ten men in the two regiments, and to 
punish others, llie rest were treated liberally as to the 
past, but both regiments were moved to stations outside 
the Punjab, where the ordinary rates of pay were in 
force. Instructions were then given to announce to all 
regiments serving in the Punjab that until further 
orders their pay would be Rs. 10-8 ; and it was 
intended after a further interval to get back to the 
normal rates. The third case was that of the 41st 
Regiment at Delhi, when the Commander- in -Cliief, 
beiDg near at hand, sent a serious warning to the 
Native officers, whicli had the effect of restoring order. 
The regiment was then transferred to Multan, Early 
in 1850 a similar spirit of disaffection showed itaelf in 
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the 32iid Regiment at Wazirabad. Four men wei«H 
tried for mutinous cooduct, convicted, and sentenced 
to deutb, a ticutcnce wbicli the Commander-in-Chief 
commuted to traiisportatioD. The fiit-h case of mutin- 
oos conduct was more serious. It occatrcd in February, 
1850, at Govindgfaar, in the 66th Regiment, which 
relieved the 6l8t at that fort. The men, on finding 
that they were not to receive the some rate of pay oh 
their predeceMors, broke out into open insubordiuatiou, 
some of them trying to seize the fort It was a^r- 
warda found that their commanding officer, Major 
Troup, had not explained to his men the intentions 
of Government regarding the Sind allowances. Boi 
nothing could justify mutiny. With commendable 
vigour Sir Charles Napier at oncw disbanded the whole 
regiment, and blamed General Gilltert for not having 
directed the court - martial to shoot the ringleaders. 
Ijord Dalhousie cordially approved and confirmed the 
action of the Commander-in-Chief, at the same time 
expressing the opinion that Major Troup should lie 
punished for his neglect ; a measure to which Sir Charles 
somewhat illogically objected, on the ground that he 
was a valuable officer. > 



I 



So far Sir Charlea had co-operated with the Goveni' 



4 



meut in suppressing any resistance to the orders for^ 
reducing the Sind allowance. His action in regard to " 
compensation for deamess of provisions was therefore 
inconsistent with his previous conduct. It will be 
remembered that mutinous conduct had showed itself 
in the 32nd Regiment at Wazirabad. That was the 
fourth of the five cases just reviewed. General Heaisey, 
who commanded there, report.ed that the new payl 
regulations differed from the old rulea Under the 
rules the Sepoys were entitled to compensation when- , 
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ever the price of provisions forming tbeir montlilj' diet 
exceeded Rs. 3-8; and under the regulations com- 
pensation was based upon the aggregate coul of the 
whole diet General Hcarsey, anxious to soothe 
discontent by a popular oonceasion, persuaded himself 
that the regulations were wrong, and that the Sepoy 
was entitled under the rules to an extra allowance 
whenever the price of any component part of his diet 
rose above a fixed normal rate, even although the 
aggregate cost of the whole of hin provisions did not 
ex(!ced Rs. 3-8 in the month. Tlie Comnmnder-in- 
Chicf too readily accepted thia ^iew, and upon his 
own responsibility issued an, order suspending the 
new regulations. Unfortunately he went still further, 
claiming that he was right no less as to his powers 
than as to his facts. When his " facts " were disproved, 
he not only persistetl in holding that there had been an 
alteration and a mistake in the existing regulations, but 
also asserted his competency to alter any regulations, 
and finally declared, in spite of the Oovemor-General's 
injunction, that he should act in a similar way if the 
necessity arose. 

Such was the origin of the main controversy which 
led to the resignation of Sir Charles Napier, and in view 
of its importance it is necessary to follow more closely 
the various stages through which it passed. Having 
directed that compensation should be given to the Native 
troops in the Punjab un the system just explained, and 
having assigned as his reason " the unprovoked state of 
insubordination in some regiments " owing to the re* 
dnctioii of the Sind allowances, which made it necessary 
to avoid " a cause of dissatisfaction," Sir Charles 
reported his action to the President in Council. In 
reply it was pointed out to him that there was no 
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mistake Id tlie existing regulations, the pay code 
of 1849 simply embodying ordcre given by Low 
Hardioge's (njvemment in 1845 and approve*! of by 
the Commaudcr-in-Chief, Lord Gough. The Govern- 
meut of India therefore regretted the action takeii 
by Sir Charles in setting aside the regulations, and 
added that further orders would be issued on the 
return of the Govcrnor-Goneral to Calcutta. On the 
13th of April, 1850, Lord Dalhousie recorded a miunt« 
of concurrence in the ^*iew8 of his colleagues. In 
weighty hut temperate wonls he pointed out tlie 
difficulty in whicli he was placed by the action of > 
the Commander-in-Cliief " The effect of his Excel- ' 
lency's act has been to re-establish in the Punjab 
{for the (jovemor in Council will not sanction Uie | 
extcnaiuu of the change to districts to which tus 
Bxccllcucy's order has not applied) a different rate of 
aliowsnce from tliat which will prevail in othcr^ 
provinces ; and thus in great measure to thwart tfad| 
endeavour which the Governor-General in Council lia» 
been making to assimilate the soldiers' allowtmces 
in ever)' province of the Presidency." . . . "Hi* 
Ex<«llency'8 orders have been given ; they are hereby 
confirmed so far as r^ards the Punjab," but tbe 
Governor -General in Council "will not again permit 
the Commander-in-Chief, under any circumstances, to 
issue orders which shall change the pay and allowance^y 
of the troops nerving in India, and thus practically t^| 
exercise an authority which has been reserved, sod 
most properly reserved, for tlie supreme Government 
alone." 

It would have been well for Sir Charles if he had 
accepted a principle founded on the rock of fact and 
law; and had he been well advised, the controversy 
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might have ended there. In writing to Sir John 
IJobhouse on tlie 23rd of April, 1850, Lord Dalhouaie 
expressed his vexation, but apparently thought that 
the coQtToversj was settled. 

Tbe ComiDADtlor-in-Cbivf ban Inuty issued an order which baa 
compelled me lo pull bim up sharp. He baa (without any refor- 
uiicA to tlie GurenimiMit) ordered that the compenmition for Sepoys' 
rations ia the Punjab xhall b* calculated at another and higher 
rate ibaii thai on which it is now calculated. He said be wm 
eiire it wiis a mistake of the Government, and tbcreforo he had 
altered it .' This was during my absence at sea, For six months, 
at the riak of discontent and mutiny, botli of which have occurred, 
I have been doing my duty to the Company by getting rid of all 
extra allowances in auy part of the provinces. By this order tlie 
Commander-in-Chief has thrown down all I have boon doing. He 
r«.flstablishes a differential rale of allowances in the Punjab, and 
the same thing will huve to lie done over again in a year or two 
uB I have been doing now. It will be less in degree, but the same 
in principle. And yet I can't, risverse the order ; for the fcoling 
is too feverish to admit of the Government disallowing so order 
{or extra allowanee* to the army iu the Punjab, issued by it« own 
CoraraaDdor-in -Chief. There was no earthly occasion for this. If 
he really thought it a mistake, why not refer lo the President in 
Council 1 There was no haste ; no Sopoy demanded it or thought 
of it. Yet ofT the order goes, and the mischief is done, for the 
present irreversibly. I have written oflicially, and have told him 
that for bis future guidance the Governor -General in Councdl 
wishes to intimate that ho will not permit ihe Commandor-in- 
Cbief to issue orders altering pay, and so to exercise an authority 
which does not belong to him, and which is reserved, and properly 
reMTved, for the Gwernor-Getieral iu Council alone. 1 have Iteen 
exceedingly vexed, and with reason. 

While this letter and the official papers were on 
their way to London, and while Lord Dalhousie was 
hoping that the controversy was closed. Sir Charles 
Napier prepared a new aurpriae for him. On his way 
to Simla on the Ist of May, the Governor -Greneral 
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met at Km^auti a junior ofUcer of the Punjab Commis- 
sion, wlio delivered to him a letter from Napier, dated 
the 26th of April, on the subject of the compcnsatioD 
to Sepoys, and of the Govemor-GeDeral's reply to the 
Commander-iQ-Chiefs second memorandum on the Pan- 
jab, and added that Sir Cliorlcti had mentioned his 
desire to liave the lett«r delivered as soon as poesible, 
" to put matters straight betweeu us." To tills tetter 
a courteous but firm reply was written on the same 
evening, and despatched at once to Simla. There was 
DO mention in the correspondence of any impending 
resignation.' On the following day Napier called upon 
the Groveruor-Geueral, who obiterved that his manner was 
restrained and fidgety, and that altogether he was ill at 
«a8e; but nothing was then said upon the subject of 
the recent correspondence. On the 24th of May, 1850. 
Lord Dalhousie gave a dinner-party in honour of 
the Queen's birthday, and he has left an account of 
what followed in these words : — " The Commander-in- 
Chief sate on my left. He was very uneasy. The same 
evening Colonel Stuart told me he had just been informed 
by Lieutcuaut-Coloucl Tucker that Sir Charles had thai 
day signed his resignation to go by this mail, and that , 
he had prepared a letter to me in answer to the CSovera- ■ 
ment's letter regarding Sepoys' compensation." On the 
next day Sir Charles called upon Lord Dalhousie. ■ 

' A Midor wUc ftftor the ertiit might |Mrha]i* m« a Um«t of reatgiutioa ia 
thu pwNag« from Sir Chu!«'> tFtlsr. dit«d April SA, :S50 : " I tktraftn M 
ntiiBwdthst I wuju>lifi»dby oltniUDsUiiMaiiikctiiiguldld. . . . Al tbtMOi* 
tlnw, M CominMider- Id -Chief In IsdU, I eaaoot l» exp«'t«l to cipoM nfiKir 

willingly iufiiture to nuchauatbi^rRpriiiHUid Tor extrcluiigmj prolMdoawljadg- 
xafaX. in a (-ritiivl luuiiivut, «nil wli«u no higher ■nthoritr than Ujr «*■ vmod 
thn Rpot ; and nTsn liad tht whole SnprnTiw Oouucil bees Uxr*, I nraoh dunlit 
whether, inaquwtionofmutlnjr, »iijorthoiii<roiiMl»Bi><nUahlfttajndc*Hth( 
Coniiiiander-iQ'Chief Dftbeainijr." Tboaxttaot at anj rat« pn>r«* tb«t Hapjar 
did not mfpuil the Imiio ax a trifling priat of diaeipUM. T» him it wm< 
matter of tb« moat nrioun rtapoDslbiU^, 
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"When lie sat down he said, 'Pray, Lord Dalhousie, 
do you ever sign papers without looking at them, aa 1 
am sure I del' 'No,' I replied, ' I did not sign papers 
without knowing their contents; but why did he 
ask ? '" ^ After some further remarks, " he rose to take 
his leave, and said quickly, ' Well, I have sent in my 
answer to your letter and my resignation.' I answered, 
' I was sorry there should W any difference of opinion 
between us ; that I should answer his letter ; but that 
I should not willingly say anything which could offend 
him.' 'Oh, there is nothing [jersonal in the matter,' 
he said. ' Of course not,' I replied, and so we shook 
hands a iiccond time and parted. The letter, however, 
has not yet come : it is noon now, and the mail for 
England goes at 4 o'clock." 

This account was written on Sunday the 26tli of 
May ; and the letter referred to, although dated May 
the 22nd, did not reach Lord Dalbousie till 2 P.M. on 
the 26th, when " there was no time to give any reply 
to it by this mail, so I contented myself by writing 
to Sir John Hobhouse, acquainting him that I had 
received the letter, and pointing out its falsity and 
unsoundness in a few sentences. I directed his atten- 
tion to the unfair advantage on Sir Charles's part, 
if he had sent home his letter by this mail ; since it 
was not accompanied by any explanation from me, 
and con8ec)ucntly for one fortnight he would have it 
all his own way." 

When Lord Dalhousie proceeded to read the memo- 
randum, he could only describe it to friends at home as 
" the most discreditable paper that ever was traced by 
the pen of a public man." The correspondence is open 
to the world, for it was ordered to be printed by the 

> £m below, p. S3T. 
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I^Hiae of CommoUB on the 2dcI of March, 1854. and in 
the BrougbtoD papers at the British Museum farther 
light is thrown on iu It is therefore unneoesaary here 
to say more about it than that Sir Charles reiterated 
his previous statement ; asserted that he bad acted as 
it became the Commander-in-Chief to act, and as in ■ 
similar circumstances he would act again ; and finally 
declared that, ctrcumstance«l as he was, he no longer 
felt safe, and should tlierefore resign a command which 
he could not retain nnder such restrictions with ndvao- 
tnge to the public service. 

Id an exhaustive minute, dated the 14th of June, 
1850, Lord Dalhou&ie showed that the orders on the 
subject of compensation were perfectly clear, that there 
were no grounds of necessity, or even of expediency, 
for BQBpendiug or cancelling them, and that the power 
of altering the pay and allowances uf the troops under 
bis conunmud had never rested, and never ought to rest, i 
with the Commander-in-Chief. f 

Sir Charles Napier's rejoinder was dated Simla, July 
1850, but was eventually endorsed December the 4th. 
1850, and sent in on that date. It was an angry ron- 
ing commentary on the Governor-General's minate. and 
only a few specimens of its temper need l>e given : — 



Contain noUiing U) tho. purpo»o, mero rocapi total ion of my 
loemorRndum. . . . Ab to my libelling Lbe 6«ii{;|kI army, it b ui 
aojusi and unfounded lUftortion which I think it tuflicicnt in- 
dignanUy to dony. . . . This ia one of thoso assertions wbicfa hi* 
Lordship has been pJeued to subatitule for argument*. ... In 
theie pangnphs, 33 to 35, the OoroTDor-Goncra} oodeavtmrs bj 
the moct oxtraordinary and the mott disiiigeniiougt counie «f 
reasoning to dedcribo the [Wrfect obediciico of the Indian anny 
uftur T bad put down the mutiny, as if ibat submiatirs alate was 
not the reault of my measures. 
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Lord DalhouBie replied iq a minute, dated the 28th of i$5i. 
January, 1851. which concluded with the hope that if the 
ijuuBtion were " revived iu England in some other form," 
all the papers would bo laid on the table of ParUament. 

But long before this stage was reached, the isao. 
responsible authorities had arrived at their own con- 
clusion on tlie conflict which Sir Charles had provoked. 
Even without the Governor -Gcneral'fi minute of the 
14th of June before him, the Duke of Wellington had 
commenced hiB review of the papers. When that 
minute reached him, lie recorded his deliberate con- 
demnation of Sir Charles Napier's conduct in the 
following words : — 

I fa«ve no hoRJlation in truting iny opinion th&t there existed 
no (ufficient reason for the suapensiou of tha rule or order of the 
l0Ui Au|;iul, 1S4S, at WAximbiut : thnt tlie Goveruor-General was 
right and did no more tJisn hia duly, in the cxprcuioo of his 
dissi^irobation of the »ct of the ComtuaiKler-inCbief, in suspending 
an order of Oovernmunt in relation to tliv piiy of the troojut, and 
in ordering the adoption of a former repealed order proriding for 
the (itmo objocL I regret that the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Churlra Napier, should b^ve thought proper to resign the highett 
and most desired situation in the Britiah Army, to fill which he 
had been selected in a manner so honourable to hia profoasional 
character. But m he hat resigned, and I declare my decided 
opinion that the GoTomor-Oeneral could not with propriety have 
acted otherwise than have expressed bis disapprobation of the 
conduct of General Sir Cbarliw Nnpior in sunpending the order 
of Government of the 13th August, 1845, at WnxiraWi, I muBt 
recommend ifer Majesty to accept bis resigitation of the office. 

The QoviX% of Directors in a despatch. No. 18, dated 
the 7th of August, 1850, expressed themselves at great 
length, and, as might be expected, in even more decided 
termB. The supreme ci\'il and military power veatod, 
aa they observed, by Act of Parliament ' in the 
> DMoiiap. iv. p. no. 
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Governor- General in Council, sabject to the cont 
of the authorities in Bugland : — 

Sir ChftriM N«ptcr h.u now In «ffDct decUred that he will dm 
be bound by Uie oonstitatioa of th« Qorenunent of India as b^ 
lav •■ublished, and hu announced Utat Iw aliall rMign hii 
oommaod. This annonncsmcnt obriatM the neeeaaily (or anj 
further remnrka on hia Excellency'* praceedingn, and w« han 
only to atat« that immediate mewaroa will bo taken by u> with 
the riew to the appmntment of a sueeesMr. ... In conclusion m 
desire to oxpnM our entire atinfaction with the course pursued 
by the Oovemor-General, and our conviction that hi« Lordship 
has given to the Commander-in-Chief, during the whole tenure of 
his Excellency's command, the most cordial support which the 
Ijanunounl obligations of public duty would permit. — We 
yoor alfectional« friends, etc. (signed by eighteen Directors). 

Such wftB the view taken by the supreme civil an 
military authorities of what haa been described, wit 
easy confidence, as a *' trifling point of discipline ' 
If for the Commander-in-Chief to have thrown out of 
gear an important part of the military machine, tofl 
have openly flouted the Governor-General in Council,^ 
and to have declared himself outside the limits of_ 
that enactment by which his office was hedged io- 
if these be things " trifling," one would like to know 
to what actions the epithet " serious " would W rightly 
applied. Certainly Sir Charles himself consistently 
referred to his own action as of the highest mo ment 
and the salvation of India from a great danger. d^H 

Napier relinquished his command in December, ^A 
on the 6th of that month General Sir William Gromiii 
replaced him. Writing to Mr. Fox Maule in October,^ 
Lord Dalhousio said that he " felt no pique againstfl 
Napier " ; and in a letter to Sir James Hogg of about 
the same date he remarked : — 
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A« the Duke did not send a copy of his memorandum to Sir 
Charles hiniaelf, and a» I received one only jirivfttely from Hob- 
house, I buvo not foil myself ontitlod to «ond it on to Sir Oharlea 
publicly. Privately, I could neither show it nor send it ; for 
H.E., while carefully obeenring nfficinl iiibmiRsion, has repudiated 
any private intercourse. Ho refused to call on me, allhoiigh he 
Hcnt to atk if I had any orders,' and though I replied that I 
should be happy to receive his Excellency at any time that he 
doHire<] it ; and he &baented himself vrhen I formuliy left the 
station, excusing himsoK on tlio score of indisposition. I have 
continued to Uie last the public re8]>ect and private courteny with 
which ] have invariably treated him. 

lyord DalhoiLsie was indeed a stranger to all mean 
raucour, and iu his treatment of Sir Charles in refer- 
ence to the repayment of Sind prize-money, he even 
incurred censure from the home authoritiea. For on 
the issue of a second instalment of that money in 
April 1850, it was discovered by the finance oftice 
that on the former occasion there had been a miscal- 
culation whereby an excessive grant had been made. 
To correct this error, orders were given that the excess 
should be recovered from each recipient by monthly 
instalmcuta. In the case of Sir .Charles the sum to 
be refunded was Ra. 20,000. It waa with reference 
to thi.i mistake that the Commander-in-Chief said to 
Lord Dalhouaie, aa already notiL-cd : " Pray, Lord 
Dalhousio, do you ever sign papew without reading 
them?" The Marquis, when he underetood the point 
of the question, expressed his regret at the miscalcula- 
tion and its consequences, adding, however, that the 

' Boir rigldljr farntal vw Sir Charlni'n bch&riour ja indicated by ths 
foUowing Dotv written on tlit ere of Lord Dalhoiiui') dici>srlurc frmu Simla ; — 
"T« th* Al'lviU'Okmp on ilut;. Ths ConiiiikndorinClitar wiahM la know 
wImIIim tliD OaTaraor'.OoiMnil hx any oominuidi for tiini, and if to at trhst 
Imiu hii li^rdabip wiihe* Hit Camiiiaiiil«r-iD-Cbi«C to wait ou hut Lurdihip ta 
ftealT* thviQ. TiKnuUy " (dat* not g^rtn, but on tli* Wk of it Lord lUlbousia 
has Mdorud Octobar tb* 8lh, ISSD). 
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refund must be made. Sir Charles said that he should 
temoiiBirate, and asked that the order for repayment 
should be suspended. To this, in view of the circum- 
stances related in this chapter, the Governor- General 
assented, pending a reference to Euglaad. Sir Charles 
Napier's protest was not only worded in such violent 
terms as to defeat its object, but was addressed to the 
Board of Control, not, as it should have been, to 
the Court of Directors. The Court rejected it in 
firm language, and ordered the repayment to be 
made without further delay. To Sir James Ilogg the 
Governor-General explained his action in a letter dated 
the 7th of October, 1850 :— 






I WM quite prepared to be snubbed for euapeniluij tbe i 
on tho Siiid prix»-moD«]r until k loply thuukl b« received 
horns regarding it ; but it will be dirty of the Court if tho; snnb 
me publicly, when tbey know t.be circiimntaiicea in which T wst 
pUc«d, and tbe extreme detirableness of avoiding * rupture with 
Sir CliArlea Napier, if it were pouibie to do bo. You are nit- 
Uken in supposing that I adoptod this conciliatory act ^Ur \at 
nemofaudum of reaignalion. It waa before that paper came lo 
ne. If I had rccoivcd the paper on resignation b«ftire he came to 
mo about priio-monoy, 1 should not have suspondod the latter 
order ; because, having made an open breach with the Government, 
bo would have left mo no wish to oonciliato. But before hit 
declaration of war I thought it worth while to soothe, especial^^ 
as the Court would lose nothing by four month*' delay. H 

isso. Fortunately for the Governor-General's health and 
peace there had been a break in his residence at Simla 
between the middle of June and the end of September. 
Finding tbat the minfall in the interior was less, and 
that the climate in the Hill State of Bnshahr was 
in every way more suitable than that of Simla, he, 
under medical advice, proceeded with his wife to 
Chini. There he was within forty hours' oommunies- 
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tioii with his secretariats, and his work was sent oat to 
him every day tiy relays of mountod messengers. This 
Darrative of the journey to and from Chiui rocuILs those 
written in early life while wandering in Wales, the 
Highlands, and Italy. Just as Bishop Heber's diary 
was always at his side during hia tout in Bengal and 
in the North-Western Provinces, so now he carries with 
him Captain Gerard's Travels in Kunaivar, verifying 
or correcting his information us he goes along, and 
making a thorough study of the Hill country, its 
institutions, and its inhabitants. But his chief relief 
and happiness lay in the quiet enjoyment of the 
scenery in the society of his wife. He had endured 
for nearly two years a more than common load of 
responsibilities and worries. Ue now yielded himself 
up to the pleasures of outdoor life and the uncbantment 
of the landscape around bim. To his sympathetic and 
meditative mind nature was the gentlest of nurses, and 
in the forests, mountains, »ud glades he forgot Itis cares. 
The radiance of the world shone upon him, and every 
transformation of its face brought a new delight to his 
seal. The rustling poplars that fringed the murmuring 
torrents, the terraced valleys planted with apricots, 
peaches, and pears, the wilderness of rocks strewed in 
ponderous confusion over the hillside, " the wreck of 
some great terrestrial convulsion," groves of gigantic 
cedars or splendid deodars of enormous girth, and in 
the distance the towering snow-clad mountains of the 
roof of the world, gave constant variety to the scene. 
The shivering pale light of the moon as it deepened the 
black shade of the rocks and forests, while adding to 
the brilliancy of the white foam into which the Satlaj 
lashed its waters, or the roseate tints of the rising sun 
as it wanned with its glow the freezing masses of Kylas 
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and tlie cold grej cliffs hanging sheer above the river, 
impressed him deeply. Every valley brought a fresh 
surprise. In one, the fields were pink with the blossom 
of tbo millet, and patches of the Prince's feather stood 
out with their deep crimson coloar. In another, the 
rich vines carried their varionii hues of purple and greeu 
up the sides of the Kunawar slopes.. In a third, his 
eye rested upon the more sombre hues of dark-foliaged 
shrubs and trees which nestled in the recesses of the 
ravines and the beds of water-courses. The weather 
was generally fine, with a clear sky overhead, and 
fiavourable to constant excursions. Of these the visit 
to the Kauum monastery, and the view of the " Pyra- 
midical peak 20,106 feet, without snow," beyond 
Leepee, "whence we looked into Chinese Tartary," 
gave the greatest pleasure to the party. Even rain 
and storm brought with them compensations as Lord 
Dalhousie and his wife watched their devastating coone 
through forest and mountain from their " happy home^^ 
at Chini. ^^| 

The society of hia wife and her enjoyment of life and 
renewed health added largely to his happiness. Lord 
Dalhoueie was proud of the courage with which she rode 
her pony up polished staircases of rock, or was carried 
in her " tray " on the shoulders of the faillmen ova 
frail bridges or dangerous passes; and when on the 
21 St of September the coolies gathered for the return 
journey, it was with a rcgrctfid retrospect that be 
wrote : — ■ 



Annoyance! «■<) nnxiotiot noror can t>e altogether abaken off, 
wherever one goes ; but on the whola 1 have spent three montba 
in thU valley asi happily as any that I have paawd tlua nuunya 
long day. I have enjoyed that hlesBitig which erperienee of iU 
ooQtrary baa taught me now to value aa holding tbo first pU«e in 
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vorldly b«atitudea — good health. I have seen with delight my 
wife gradually increaBing in Btrength and vigour. We have lived 
in the daUy contemplation of Nature's noblest works ; and have 
calmly luxuriated in a climate which the elements, earth, air, and 
water, have combined to render perfect. It is no wonder that I 
hare enjoyed these things, and the tranquillity which has permitted 
me to enjoy them to the full. No wonder that I set out with a 
■igh on my return to the busier and lesa-faroured regions of my 
charge. 

Simla was reached without any undue delay, and 
there the Governor- General remained untU the Slst 
of October, when 150 elephants and thousands of 
camels were collected at the foot of the hills to carry 
his camp and his followeES on his second tour through 
the Punjab. 
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The iTtw ligiLiAeuioe of Indua bnu* — QucMiom to be MUled in 

Kowd PiU(ja1> Unr — Tlio tr-tnpcc of the Puiyab Mviy, mi Um 
Altitade of Gnbb Sing — Btury UlxNin of lh« tour and <^ffMt npon 
tbe hMltb of Lon) and hadf DalhonNJ^— Some incident* of lh« 
nuMb — Butb(]Uiik(« nud lUmna — Aoiident to Ixxd Palhoiwlff 
Ovacnl aketch of ibe route tullowed ftnd chief bttctioiM — Tnforru- 
tion giuiuid u to the lojaltj of the army and the tcmfwr of ihe 
civil popolatioii — Public appRdAtian o^ hoouun coofetnd hf 
OoTcrnmont — Contrut betweoi BrWah rale ud Umm which pR- 
oodnl it-'- The B^a ot Bahan — Swoud vidt to Amiitaar and iti 
Traiple — Invpnction of work* ordcrDd on (brmer toar — Bait miiuai 
oofti, tea — Lord Dalhouric'* vtewa mi leptodticUTe works — Hii ■pfo- 
tonal Hhare in thu work of the Punjab admiDiMtatdon — Actn ol 
ponnoiAl kindnoK— iDlorviow with Qotab Sing, its ot^ed and effect) 
^K«ee]>tioii of frontier chicfi at Hari and Pt^wv — CHlielaiiH oa 
the tour in ParlianuMit and the Praai — Lord Dalboune'* plan in 
arranging rcreptionii — The rcocption at Simla ol Hill Ohieb— TW 
grand doitar at PiqjOTe — The {tnfila of ihie lour, and tnged; at 
AmritME. fl 

■•1MI. If any one on reading the title of this chapter should 
be disposed to think that Lord Dolhoosie, having now ■ 
reached a year of profound tranquillity, would have 
done better to devote himself to secretariat work at the ^ 
centre of his Government, instead of giving up his time B 
to a triumphal progress through the Punjab, he would 
miss the true significance of an Indian tour. An annual 
visit of inspection is the pivot of Indian administration, 
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the begintiiDg and the end of all consolidation and re- 
form. By its meaos the Collector of a district, the 
Commissioner of a division, and the head of a province, 
each in his sphere, informs himtielf as to the wants and 
the resources of his charge, studies the characters and 
capabilities of his subordinates, disposes on the spot of 
appeals preferred against t)ie denisions of local officers, 
encourages good service, and puts together his own 
conclusions upon weiglity measures of internal improve- 
ment or of legislation. Thoroughness of detail was a 
charact«ristic of Lord Dalhousie, and he ever bore in 
mind that a sound knowledge of detail was the founda- 
tion of all that was good and lasting in policy. At the 
Board of Trade he had attributed Gladstone's succeas to 
his mastery of facts and to his close study of the papers 
bearing on the subject in hand- He had treasured up 
in his memory the words used in his presence by the 
Duke of Wellingtion — " when you are sure that you 
know the full power of your troops and how to handle 
them, you are able to give your mind altogether to the 
greater considerations which the presence of the enemy 
forccM upon you." This principle was as true when 
applied to civil as to military aifairs. 

Lord Dalhousie had been hindered by the second 
Sikh war in carrying out the programme of moral and 
material development whidi, at the dinner given by 
the Court of Proprietors on the 4th of November, 1848, 
he had declared to be tlic main ambition of his official 
life. Now he was anxious to give substance to the 
geneial ideas on prison discipline, public works, im- 
proved accommodation for troops, education, and police 
reorganisation, which were floating before his mind, and 
he felt that no better opportunities for study and for 
the application of systems could l^e found than those 
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lying before him in the proviucc which was iu a special 
sense uudor bis control, and in which the ablest repre- 
sentatives of the Indian services were at work. U 
happened at the time that John Lawrence bad been 
seriously ill, and it would do him good to procoed oo 
tour with the Governor-General ; while Lord Dalhoosie 
had no doubt as to the value of the lessons be himself 
could ieani from the wide practical experience of Indian 
affairs acquired by a man of Bucii administrative grasp. 
In planning an extensive tour through the Punjab, 
the Giovernor-General therefore expected to settle many 
imperial questions, and amongst them the thoinyfl 
problem of the north-western frontier. But, apart from 
these larger objects, there were local cousidcratioiu 
which weighed with him in turning bis steps itom. Simla 
to the west rather than towards Calcutta. Sir Charledfl 
Napier had declared that the Punjab army was ripe for" 
mutiny, that the temper of the people was disloyal, and 
that Gulab Sing was not to be truBted. On each of 
these points Lord Dalhousic determined he would either 
verify or correct bis own judgment. He had rejected 
Napier's tui»crlions as idle tales, but he would put them 
to the further teal of ijenwrnal investigation. Sir Charles 
had been asked to assist the Government and the Board 
with his opinion on various military matters, of whidi 
the selection of cantonments and a scheme of local 
defence and fortification on the frontier were the most 
pressing. He bad, however, left India without giving 
any decision on these points ; the season had proved to 
be exceptionally unhealthy, and the large force stationed 
in the Punjab was suffering severely from the lack of 
proper accommodation. It was time, therefore, that an^ 
end should be put to this uncertainty and delay. Thei^| 
were ahio certain matters in which the Board needed 
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advice. The measures adopted by them in regard to 
the salt mines had not proved quite as successful as had 
been expected ; criminal returns on the frontier showed 
that improved means were wanted for tlic protection of 
life and property in the neighbourhood of the savage 
triljesmen ; and on revenne questions inevitable differ- 
ences of opinion required the final voice of authority. 
It ia true that in thia laat respect there woa less of 
friction than before, for when Mansel's place was taken 
by Robert Montgomery, Commissioner of Lahore, the 
Board consisted of three men who, as boys, had known 
the same diaoipline at Foyle College. But the change did 
not bring unanimity on all points, and Lord Dalhousie, 
who had never expected three men to have the mind of 
one, knew that the best contribution he himself could 
make to the Punjab administration would be his own 
commanding presence and counsel During his tour 
he accordingly took occasion to visit courts and police 
Stations with Montgomery, to receive the Sikh nobility 
with Henry Lawrence, and to ride his matches through 
the districts with John, thus giving each of them the 
best opportunities of explaining their views and hearing 
his own. There was a more important object which he 
hod in view. He could take a purt in pacifying the 
Punjab which no other man in India could till. He 
posflemed a special gift of manner and heart that cuabled 
him to turn darbars to political profit. His natural 
dignity of bearing conformed to the high standanl of 
statelineas required by Eastern custom. At the same 
time his sympathy, and a sense of humoui' which 
softened but never sacrificed that dignity, lent ease and 
grace to ceremoniefi that in other hands have often 
proved tediously formal British officers now serving 
in India can well remember the warmth of language 
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with which Mir Ali Murad, the Raja of Kabha, and 
other Indian princee who had exchanged visits withf 
Lord DalhoUBie. recalled the pleasure of these meetings. 
The Govenior-Geucral felt that the time had arrived 
for Diakiug a fricud of the ruler of Kashmir, for atrikicg 
terror at Kabul and along the frontier by a frieodlj 
gathering of border chiefe, for rewarding the loyalty of 
Sikh princes on this side of the Sstlaj, and for shovring 
the Hill States along ihc Himalayan wall that they had 
nothing to fear from their new Suzerain by whose might i 
the kingdom of Ranjit Sing had been crashed. ^ 

A tour planned with such far-reaching objects at a 
time when the country traversed had only lately OHiie 
under Brititih rule — when telegraphs, railways, trunk, 
roads, bridges, reet-houscs, were things unknown or 
rare occurrence — was not likely to be such a progreae 
ease as that with which modem Viceroys of India are 
alone familiar. But Lord Dalhouttio's dominating aense 
of public duty to be done, howuver arduous it migfct 
be, left him no option, and bis wife's devotion to ber 
husl>and made her conceal any misgivings which may 
have (KMiurred to her. That there was room for such 
mifigiviugs is plain enough now ; and the perusal of 
Lord Dalhousie'e papers will, I think, lead to the im- 
pression that the early death of both husband and wife 
was in some measure due to the hardshipn they endured 
in travelling for six months through the Punjab at a 
season of grout unheulthiucsH and with constaut exposure 
to inclement weather. From tbis tour onwards refer- 
ences to the ill'bealth of his wife and to the acute 
and constant pain in his own leg become more and 
more frequent in the pages of his diary. The outward 
march to Pcahawar carried the party through the woist 
of the fever season, while the retuni journey encountered 
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many Btorms, and before they reached Simla, on the 
12tli of May, 1851, the but ^ason was far advanced. 
The Hill capital had beeu left on the 3 let of Oi^toljer, 
18fi0, and it waa not till the 18th of the following 
March that they turned their faoea homeward. Between 
Attock and Simla tlicy halted but one day, and then 
only Iwcauae their baggi^ animals were too worn out 
to carry on their tents. In the last fifty days they 
made fifty-two marches, averaging more than ten miles 
each, besides croeaing Htx large rivers, of which two only 
were bridged. 

The strain put upon the travellers was felt by both ; 
and though Lord Dalhousie recorded his belief that, 
despite fatigue, their health had been greatly improved 
by the long spell of a<:tive life, yet looking at the sequel 
by the light of later admissions and experiences, one 
may venture to doubt whether this first impression was 
really justified. Some at least of tlie more stirring 
incidents of the tour cannot liave been altogether bene- 
ficiftl to the health of the travellers. The prevalence of 
fever in the Jullunder Doab through which they firet 
passed was so great, that the hospitals at all the canton- 
ments on the line of march were full, and on several 
occasions military reviews were abandoned in conse- 
quence. On the Gth of November, 1S50, the Governor^ 
General wrote to Hogg : — 

I ain marching towards tlio Mnighft, where tbvre (lto things 1 
nnt to look into myseU. It is still very hot, and the ucknesa in 
vaiy great indeod among Eur<>|>v«inii utid niiLivvx alike. Every third 
man ia Uid up with feTer, and the cold weather is looked for 
aoxiotuly to drire Uic evil away. 

When they arrived at the Indus, near Khairabad, 
they found their bridge of boats swept away, and they 
themselves were forced to return to the discomforts of a^ 
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camp that was partly broken up. On auotlicr occosio: 
they crossed the Beas ou a raft composed of four 
•moi&aks, or ioHated skins, with the frame of a country 
bedstead fixed a<;ro8s, at either eud of which was a chair 
upon which dignity wu£ represented by a scarlet doth. 
More thai) once they experienced earthquakes, one of 
which near Xaoshera brought down some of their tentB 
at one o'clock in the morning, and drove their elephants 
and horses wild with terror. The Governor-General 
himself became very sick and uncomfortable, having all 
the Beiisations produced by a violent thunderstorm. 
Writing to Mr. Shepherd, he &aid : — 



botn 



We h&ve b«en tnilf comforileu, wet above, below, and on 
sides. However, nobody has tuOered »eriouBl]r. If the 
abated «id tbe eartbqualce catsed lo roclc, tlicrc wu ttiU tbo risk 
of A dlu^8to^n, which on ooe occaeion brought down a large Unt 
upon the faea<U o( Lake and William Ua^, who eaea{>«id bouwlai 
and nearly naked to the nonroat SamarilAn who itill had a abater 
to offer them. 



1 



If life under canvas was exposed to such discomforCSr 
it was still more uncomfortable to be drenched to tbe 
skin when iui^pccting forts or works at a distance from 
the camp. More than once Lord Dalhousie had a fall 
from his horse owing to the treacherous nature of tba^B 
ground over which he rode. The most serious of all his™ 
adventures of this sort occurred near Dhararasala, on the 
24th of April, 1851, towards the close of his tour. He 
was riding upon his little Arab, called after bis friend 
" Oswald," along a path cut out of the side of a hill, 
with a precipice on hia left. In front of him was a man 
leading a camel, carrying on its back a small tent with 
tbe poles tied on to tt. Tbe camel-man, auxious nofl 
doubt to make way for the " Lord Sahib," and getting 
Hurried, pulled at the camel, which suddenly swerved 
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across the road, bringing the poles into collision vith 
the Governor-General, who could not rein back for fear 
of going over the precipice. His horec, swept off hia 
legs, fell to the bottom of the ravine, and Lord 
Dalfaousie was thrown on to his side, his face covered 
with blood, and his leg twisted. " By the mercy of 
Providence," a8 he devoutly exclaimed, he suffered no 
serious injury, although he was unable to use his leg 
for a few days. 

Other incidents of camp - life, less dangerous in 
character, although at times with' a tragedy of their 
own, broke the monotony of the marclL On one occa- 
sion the elephants had been sent to their feeding-place, 
and one of them, a perfectly quiet animal, was munching 
some stalks of sugar-cane, when the attendant of another 
elephant removed the stalks. The elephant, resenting 
his action, extended its trunk round the man's neck 
and threw him on one side, crushing his skull tike an 
egg-shell. On another octywion an elephant, which had 
been presented to the Groveruor-General by Dhulip 
Sing, caused some alarm by refusing to cross the Indus 
at Attock, and neither kindness nor punishment could 
induce it to protreed. It was accordingly left behind. 
Lord Dalhousic found consolation in these diacomforia 
by reflecting that he was learning the true significance 
of district life in India, and sharing with his subordi- 
nates its hardships as well as its pleasures. Of the 
former no experience was more painful to him and his 
wife than the anxious waiting for letters from home, 
especially as they had received tidings of the illness of 
one of their children. His heart yearned to be with 
his daughters within the old walls of the castle. " The 
sweetest chapters in their lives are being written while 
we are far away, transported to this penal settlement." 
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Yet a sense of duty braced bim, aa it lias done so many 
others of his countr^'nieii, in the eDdarance of domestic 
sacrifices which are hardly to be realised without tt 
bitter experience of what they mean. 

But it is time to pass from these typical incideuts of 
the march to learn its effects ; and in the first place it 
may Ire well to get a general view of the country vUited. 
The Governor - General had previously traversed the 
Punjab from north to south; he now passed through 
the breadth of it from east to west, and back again. 
The month of November was mainly spent in the 
Jolluuder Doab, which bad been annexed by his pre- 
decessor, and of which Ranjit Sing bad said to Lord 
Hardiuge, that he had gathered " the rose of die 
Fanjab." Leaving this district. Lord DaUiousie cro«aed 
the river Beas at Pathankot and entered the Bari Doab, 
the country lying between the Beas aud the Ravi^ 
including the Manjba or central borne of the Sikbl^l 
with the sister cities Amritaar, the rcligiou& capital, and 
Lahore, the political capital, of the former Sikh king- 
dom. Numerous villagea, inhabited by a sturdy and 
industrious peasantry, and teeming witii rich crops, mec 
hia eye on every aide. At Lahore he spent a fortnight 
in hard work and frequent conference with the heads of 
the administration. On the 23rd of December he pro* 
ceeded to Wazirabad, where he received the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, and then continued his march through tlie 
R«chna Doab, between the Ravi and the Chenah. 
Crossing the latter river on the 6th of January, 
I65I, be visited the fielda of l>attle in the Jhech of 
Cbaj Doab, and pa^cd over the Jhelum into the upfwr 
portions of the Sind Sagar Doab, a plateau of tableland, 



abrupt, rocky, and precipitous, aud very different toH 
contour from the sandy plains of the same Doab aoatk^ 
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of the salt range, whicTi he had aeen on hia way to 
Multan in the previous year. From llawal Pindl, his 
northernmost point, he on the aist of January tunied 
his 8tcp8 south in l}ie direction of the Indui;, ueur Mari, 
where on the L5th of February the frontier chiefe were 
received in darbar. Thence his course took him north- 
wanla again to Attock ; the Intlua was crossed in 
March ; and Feahawar hecranie Iiis headquarters till the 
18th of that month. On the 15th he gave audience 
to the Hazara Chiefe, and with Lady Dalhousic visited 
the entrances to the Khaibar Pass. The neighbourhood 
of the Afridi clana made this exeunjion one of some 
little hazard; but Lumsduu's Irregular Horao patrolled 
roand the party, and no mishap occurred. John 
Lawrence, Colin Campbell, and other authorities on the 
subject were present to discuss the burning question of 
the al>andonment of Jamrud and other topics of frontier 
policy. The return journey to Simla followed in the 
main the route previously taken, and afforded oppor- 
tunity for testing the progress made in carrying ont the 
orders given for the construction of roads and canton- 
ments or the planting of trees. At Dinanagsr the 
eamp divided on the 18th of April, the Governor- 
General proceeding with a small party through Kangra 
and the territory' of Mandi to Simla, which wa^ reached 
on the 12th of May. There, after several weeks of 
oBicial work, Lord Dalhousie completed the remainder 
of bin original programme. The Hill Chicfo, whoee 
acqtiaintAnce had already been made, the leading 
" barons of the hills" of inferior rank, and Raja Sahib 
Dayal, wore received with full honours in a succession 
of three darbars held on the 20th of October and these 
again were followed by a splendid asaeiublage on the 
28th, to which the cla-Satlaj princes were bidden. 
VOU I 2 A 
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Orders were then issued for the march to Calcatta, and 
Simla waa left on the 4th of November. 

The coii<*nlrutioii for 80 many months of the 
*Dd altcutiou of the Governor-General upon the affa 
of the Punjab was not without its drawbacks. His 
absence from the capital was of course severely criticised 
by Calcutta society, and even in Parliament disparaging 
comment was not unheard. But before we examine the 
losses, it is well to look at the profits of the tour. Lord 
Dathousie had been told that the Punjab army wafl 
mutinous and the Sikh nation discontented. What were 
his experiences on thcs^- two points ? Of the state of 
the army he could only judge by report, but what he 
learnt induced him to trust the Sikh soldiery, and it is 
matter of history that this trust was fully justified. 
There had been some alarm at army headquarters in 
consequence of a rumour that the 1st Sikh Regiment 
had refused the war hatta, or gratuity, that fell to its 
share at the conclusion of the hostilities. Colonel 
Hodgson reassured the Oovernor-General on this subject, 
citing as one instance of marked loyalty the conduct of 
a native officer of the regiment. During the troubles 
in the Jullunder Doab, young Peel and thirty of his 
men advanced against a large body of rebels. Peel 
cut down, and the remnant of his small party retii 
all except the Jamadar, who, refusing to leave his^ 
wounded officer, and defying the insurgents, fell hacked 
to pieces over the Sahib's body. With such a spirit in 
it, the regiment might be trusted. As to the refusal 
of hatta, what had really occurred, and what the 
Governor-General with good reason described as con- 
duct "highly creditable," was this. When the issuflH 
of the gratuity was made, the regiments de<diued 
in a manly and respectful manner to take "blood- 
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money" for fighting against their brethren. They said 
they had done tlieir duty and were content with what 
they had received. They hud drawn their swords 
agftinBt their countrymen, and they desired no reword 
beyond the sense of having done a painfttl duty. At 
Buddi Pind the Govenior-General found a native battery 
proudly consciouH of the honour of pOBueasiug the guns 
which they had served at Jalalabad, and upon which 
Lord Ellenborough had caused an inscription to be 
engraved. When Mayne, who was one of the " illustrious 
garrison," rode over to see them, ho was welcomed with 
the utmost enthusiasm. The respect with which even 
dead British officers were remembered told to Lord 
Dalhousie a tale of good feeling and confidence which 
added weight to thoee incidents. At Amritsar an old 
soldier recounted with deUght his reminiscences of Lord 
Lake, " Leek Sahib," under whom he had pursued 
Holkar to the banks of the Beas, and he was presently 
joined by another who claimed the same honour. 
Evidently these veterans were not ashamed of their 
eiploits under the Hritish. From all sides came 
evidence of the same nature, and so entirely was Lonl 
Dalhousie assured of the loyalty which had been 
questioned, that when visiting places of interest he did 
not hesitate to go about " literally without u single guard 
of my own, attended only by a company of one of the 
KhaUa regiments for my escort" The confidence thas 
shown could not fail to beget confidence in return, and 
John Lawrence illustrated by many anecdotes the trust 
which Natives bad already learnt to repose in their 
British rulers. One of these, amusing in ita naivete, 
may here be told. On a certain occasion in 1847 the 
well-known chief Patch Khan Towaua, paying a ™it 
to Lawrence, asked what was meant by the fusa made 
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about ihe trial of Lai Sing, adding, " If you want him 
out of the waj, I know a much shorter plan. Jast say 
the word and " (half-drawing his dagger) " I'll manage it 
all for you." Lawrence shook hia head, and the con- 
versation continued. Presently Lawrence put out his 
baud and drew Fateh Khan's dagger slowly out of its 
sheath. The chief took no notice, but went on talkiog. 
Lawrence then said to him, " How is it that you who 
are so suspicioua of anybody, allow me to extract your 
dagger from your belt without taking any notice of it ? " 
"Oh," he replied, " I know quite well that that is not 
the way the English fight. I would not have let a 
Sikh or any one else do it so quietly." When a savage 
chieftain was so entirely won over by British character 
and methods, Lord Dulhouaie felt that these influences 
must be surely working with the same rosulta of mutual 
confidence and respect in the ranks of the army- 
It was a more dilBcutt task to gauge the temper of 
the civil population. Obviously the British adminis- 
trators could never come into personal contact with 
the mass of them. Thus the leaven of Europeao 
influcnoe must work more slowly than in a regiment, 
and the opportunities for feeling the pulse of the geuetal 
population must be fewer. Nevertheless the Qovemor- 
General found sufficient material on which to base 
nauuring conclusions, lie laid stres.? upon the public 
arteem in which the recipients of honours conferred by 
the Government were held iu Native society. Some 
of his successors have been too apt to overlook the rules 
of proportion and selection in the bestowal of Native 
titles which were oliaerved in former times, and too 
lavish a distribution has debased the currency c^ 
Native titles of nobility such as Raja and Kao Sahib, 
M) that they no longer pass at their face value. But 
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wben Lord Dalhousie eaw that men honoured for 
public services by the State received honour from their 
fellow - men, he had cause for satisfaction in their 
l»efitowal. It was still more tcusauring to find that oa 
all sides the people were sensible of an improvement in 
their lot and outlook. There was a spirit of contentment 
in the air, a sense of deliverance from peril and trouble, 
with the attendant gratitude to the hand which had 
brought about such a result. Time had not dulled their 
memories to the contrast between the present and the 
near past, while it wati in vain for political agitators to 
deny what the people could see with their own eyes 
and hear with their own car». It was upon the bless- 
ings which British peace and justice were giving to 
nobles and subjects of all degrees, and upon the popular 
estimation of them, that the Governor-General built Im 
firm hopes. He could not, moreover, fail to perceive that 
he himself was welcomed with more than courtesy. 
Those whom he had met before received him as an old 
friend. Hw experiences in public darbar were hardly 
leas gratifying. Altogether, upon the several factA which 
came before him in his progress, ho saw good reason to 
confirm the views he had expressed to the Court of 
Directors, and hia own earnest wishes. He felt confident, 
in short, that all was going on as well as could possibly 
be expected. 

It would be easy to fill many pages with extracts 
from letters written to the President of the Board and 
to the Chairman of the Court, stating in full the grounds 
of his satisfaction. To both of these correspondents he 
wrote at full length, " because the system which now 
prevails in India of corresponding with newspapem from 
all points, and the greater attention which seems every 
year to be given by English journals to each fiying 
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mmour that thej find in an Indian one, might lead ^ou 
to suppose that these OTeote, always exaggerated, were 
really of moment ; and might incline you to fancy that 1 
was telling you there waa pca<* when there was no peace." 
To counteract this teudency he related to Hobhoose 
and Shepherd numerouB proofe of the pleasure with 
which titles conferred by Government, or other distinc- 
tions from the same source, were received by the leaders 
of Native society. These he regarded as gooil signs o£ 
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our established influence. 

But the spirit of contentment rested upon a stronger 
basis of general gratitude. At Uoehiarpur Captain 
Abbott's prompt measures in rescuing the town from a 
lloud by the construction of an cmhaukmeut, led to a 
popular demonstration of thankfulness, a feeling 
emphatically declared id the words " under the Govern' 
mcnt we are growing fat." The Mahomedans in Lahore 
were loud in iheir recognition of the respect shown to 
their religion, a respect made patent not merely by formal 
toleration, but also in a concrete shape by tlie repairs 
undertaken in the case of their tombs, sarais, aod 
mosques, so often the objecte of contumely and plunder 
at the hands of the Sikhs. The blessings of order and ■ 
public peace were, indeed, in such marked contract withfl 
the long and recent experience of the inhabitants of the 
Province, that they could not but be felt and valued. 
The language used in darbar by the Maharaja iiulab 
Sing, " Now I live in peace and security, my kindred 
ore with me, uud 1 owe it all to the British Govecii- 
ment, which is now pUinted in the heavens and will 
remain," was echoed in the villages and plaiuii of the 
Punjab. The effects of the old regime were still visible 
by the side of the new order. From his camp at Daodi 
the Giovemor- Genera) looked out upon the scene 
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constant clnu fights, of whose enduring consetiucncea 
he notes : " So much was this the case, and so savage 
were tlie encounters, that the present scarcity of the 
population is ascribed to thu number of people then 
alain on both sides, or who fled the country in eon- 
sequence of the turmoil" Elsewhere the desolation was 
caused by the 8ikha and not by the clans. Writing at 
Peshawar, with the unrrativc of Lieutenant Raverty 
and Mr. Mountstuart Elphiustoue before him. Lord 
Dalhousie repeats n conversation with a bania, or 
trader : — 

Ho toUI UH that all this doeoktion woa th» doing of tho Sikha. 
lie pointed out the spacious bounds of the garden, stretching from 
a amall ruin in a littlo clump of Ircco, with n aolitury dnte-palin 
boside it, quite across Uie front of what was the Bala Iliasar and 
is now the fort, m far tut a point to the eaittwurd, parallel witli 
the corner of the city wall. The Sikhs cut down alt tho timber 
for their cantonments, be Kuid ; they de«tr»ye<I the fruiutrees and 
lud wa»te the garden ; and he shook bis bead angrily as he said it. 

Major Chamberlain had the same story to toll in 
Hazara. He described the country as strong and tho 
people contented. 

Tbcy have good reason to be so ; for while \be Sikbe squeezed 
six or eight lacs out of the country every year, we by our light 
Sksscssmont tiiku little more thun two lakhs of rupees ; every pice of 
which is spent by ourselves in the country from which it is taken, 
and much more in uddilion to iL 

The short but disastrous visit which in 1849 the 
Afghans paid to the valleys hereabouts went far to 
reconcile the inhabitants to British rule. Lord Dal- 
housie writes : — 

Tbe Afghans plundered everything ; ill-used their women, 
insulted tbeir chief men ; and tbe leaders, wfaen complaint «■• 
made to them, were un&ble or unwilling to afford redreus. Hence 
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tlitf l«ft Um valley execrat«cl ; while we ue welcomed, in&dels u 
we are, with bleMiogs, in ezdutxigo for (be Sikh or the Durani 
OfipceMiQn. ■ 

The aentimenta which he thus thoughtfully col-' 
lected 9A he weut along were uot gupcrfici&l remarks, 
merely designed to please him. He waa keeo to dis- 
tingoiah between flattery and truth, and to measure 
accurately the compliments paid to him. When he was 
ridiug in ^Urch with Sir Colin Campbell near Shamsabad 
the people collected together and took off their pagari* 
with exaggerated marks of profound respect. The 
Govemor-Genenil "scented aupplication in their atti- 
tude," invited them to express their wishes, and for- 
warded their complaints to the Hoard for investigation. 
But it was only on rare occasions that the voice of pore 
welcome was exchanged for that of fiupplication. When 
the Hill States of Mandi and Sukhct wore entered, and 
the upper watera of the Beas reached, it was still the 
same note of satisfaction that reached Lord Dalhousie'a 
ears, and ho gives this explanation of it : — I 

Both States are tributary to ut. SukbM) oat of 70,000 
n^MOBOf annual rarenue, payi as 1 1,000. MandJ, out of a revenue 
of tlirea lakhs, pays as one. Under the Sikha the position wu 
exactly the reverse. During their sway they took two lacs and 
loft Mandi only one. We liberally r«ftored the Raja aod doubled 
his revenue. Henoe llie feeling touiinli tin is very good. 

The Sikhs were no worse neighbours than the Afghans 
and the Ghurkhas. The old Raja of Balsan, living 
to the east of Simla, told the Oovcmor-General how 
he had captured a fort from the Ghurkhas, who bad posted 
there a garrison of 300 men to overawe the country, 
and hold the inhabitants under a grinding tyranny. 

They teiKcd everything, killed or carried off their women, aod 
forced them (as Jog Kaj said, displaying the bangle on bis wristX 
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to mII all their onittineutii for aubHistence. Tlioir opprewion at 
laat rose beyond endurance, and the Kaja, then « young uum, 
resolved to Klrike a desperate blow, thougli the English, who wore 
then engaged in w»r with the Nepiilose, hud not L-ummenood their 
marked flucceasea. He sent awxy itlt the women to Pinjorc, col- 
lected his people, and carried the fort by ussault. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the experiences 
which led Lord Dalhousie to be well satisfied as to the 
state of f'eehng in the Puujab. The narrative wilt, I 
hope, enable those who read it to aee the progress of 
pacification through the eyes of the chief actor, and at 
the same time help them to realise more fully the mttan- 
ing of a phrase which strikes the keynote to that actor's 
annexation pohcy, — the " blessings of British rule." 
Lonl Dalhousie cousolidated British dominion not 
merely in the Punjab, but also in the very heart of the 
continent of India, although the process was in the former 
case by conquest, and in the latter by escheat or lapse. 
His motives cannot be duly appraised without dwelling 
upon the lesions which he learnt during his six months' 
tour in the north-western portion of the empire. By 
his side were the men whose names are most esteemed 
by their country as tlie builders up of its dominions 
over the seas, the Lawrences, Napier of Magdala, CoUn 
Campbell, Edwardes, Montgomery, Neville Chamljerlain, 
and Nichohson. He spared himself no labour or exertion 
in studying the iocts, and when the time came to act, 
no influences of character or environment left a clearor 
impre.ss upon his public actions than the training he 
bod received and the conclusions fon^ upon him 
during a protracted period of close observation on the 
spot. 

Tlie first fruitti of his experiences were gathered by 
the newly annexed territories, but the whole empire 
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also shared in them. The selection of the site of 
many cantonments, the decision ae to the locality of^fl 
sanitary depots in the Uills, the alignment of the^^ 
great trunk roads, the diBmantling of some forts and 
the strengthening of others, the construction of im- 
proved barracks, the choice between different large 
schemes of irrigatioD,| and a general survey of the 
Indus and the Jhelum for purposes of regular com- 
muiiicatiou, were some of the "sensible benefits whicli 
my moving about the country produced." Referenoe 
has already been made to Lord DalLousie's scmpuloQS 
toleration of religions other than his own, to his care 
lor the preservation of edifices held in honour by the 
natives of the country, and to the delicacy with which, 
08 at Amritsar, he shrank from wounding the pious 
feelings of priestly reverence. On revisiting that place 
during his second tour he entered the sacred shrine 
wearing a pair of velvet boots sent to him by Sardar i 
Jodh Sing, and his record of his own feelings will H 
show the spirit in which he acted and desired others 
to act. lie listened to the recital of passages from 
the Granth, and "as I knew that the volume from 
which the old man read taught the power and goodneflB ^, 
of the one true Crod, aud inculcated lessons of purity ^| 
and benevolence, I left the shrine with a feeling of ^ 
reverence both for tbe doctrine and the ceremonial 
of a religion which, though not the true Caith, had 
something of the truth within it." 

In a similar spirit of honour and respect for those 
who had devoted tlieir lives to the servioo of their 
country he was careful to see that satisfactory arrange- 
mente were made for the custody of their graves, and 
he ordered an obelisk to be erected to the memory of 
those who had falleu at Chilianwalla. He also sanctioned 
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a liberal grant for the completion of the tomb of Ranjit 

Sing. Educational and medical wants were noted ; the 

salt mines were inspected and the organittation of the 

department carefully examined, with the gratifying 

[ impression that the revenue was rapidly expanding 

under proper management. He had been led to expect 

that coal could be profitably worked, and there were 

^^8ome who would have him believe that gold waa to 

^■be found in paying quantities in the neighbourhood 

■of the Indus. As regards the former he wrote to 

Hogg on the I8th of February, "It eJcists, but the 

I quantity is very doubtful " ; the latter scheme he 

\ dismissed in more peremptory fashion. Oti the other 

hand, he stimulated the efforts being made to introduce 

tea-plantations into Kangra and the Hill stations, and 

his foresight told him that in that industry lay a hope 

for the large and constant employment of laWur even 

I when seasons of famine and distress should devastate 

the plains. While, too, his more immediate attention 

was given to matters incident upon his march, his 

sition enabled him to extend to otlicr provinces of 

idia any discovery or reform which he found to be 

leficial in the Punjab. As to finance, the conviction 

forced upon him that the ordinary revenues of 

^he country could only meet ordinary charges, and that 

^^t would be sound economy to construct reproductive 

^pprorks out of borrowed capital. Upon thui principle 

the railways and irrigation st^hcmes of India have since 

been successfully developed, though before his time 

such a use of credit was considered to be the road to 

ruin. Among other reforms which, owing to his 

powerful advocacy, spread through India &om the 

north was the creation of a jails department under 

Inspector - Genera], a measure resulting alike in 
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discipline and humanity. Mr. Tbomasoo in the North- 
western Provinces, to whose ability the whole empire 
owed much in the spread of education and in the 
settlement of the land revenue, was the first provincial 
Governor to demonstrate the value of prison reform : 
but it was owing to Lord Dalhousie that Bengal, the 
Punjab, and later on the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, carried out a fiimtlar reorganisation of their 
jails. 

It is not to be supposed that Lord Dalbousie took 
credit to himself for the splendid work of consolidation 
which hia able subordinates were accomplishing in the 
Punjab, and of which he saw the evidences written 
large in pleasant countenances and smiling plaim. 
But if the Lawrences turned chaos into order, if 
Napier designed public works of lasting fame, and 
if Colin Campbell formed plans of frontier defence, 
their energies would have gone but half- rewarded 
owing to long official delays and tedious correspond- 
ence, bad not the Governor-General been on the spolflj 
to give his approval or to require further information. ^ 
Zealous officials know that ready access to the authority 
which holds the purse is of the first importance in 
carrying out their projects, and, whenever it was 
possible, Lord Dalhousie was eager to meet the 
demands made upon him. But his share in the great 
work of administration was not confined to sanction. 
It was he who initiated in some cases, and put iota 
shape in many others, the system which his oflicen 
applied to the Province of the Five Rivers. No o«i« 
can read the numerous minutes which ho recorded 
during his tour without marvelling at the wide range 
of his activity and his grasp of his subject. At a 
time when the alfaira of the Xi;!am and various projects 
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of law were oceapying his attention, he found leiflore, 
when his day's march was over, to write compreliensive 
minutes upon geological 8urvey&, river surveys, tangled 
questions of succession to Patadari shares, wat«r-rates, 
the composition and accoutrement of irregular forces 
and the police, cantonments, roads, bridges, fortifica- 
tions, and frontier defences, criminal justice, capital 
punishment, extradition, and qualifications for civil 
employment On one subject, although of less import- 
ance than those just enumerated, I am tempted to 
make a fuller reference to his minute, because I have 
observed in the biographies of some of his subordinates 
that the credit bas Ijeen monopolised for others. They 
no doubt carried to completion, but it was he as certainly 
who conceived the work. His long minute, dated the 
24tb of February, 1851, on the subject of the plantation 
of timber and fiuit-trees, makes no reference whatever 
to cut-and-dry proposals submitted for his approval 
After drawing a picture of the desolate plains, *' neither 
adorned by the foliage which is its natural ornament, 
nor stocked with the timber requisite for a thousand 
purposes in the everyday life of the people who dwell 
in it," and reviewing the causes of its desolation and 
its natural capacities, he observes that the Govern- 
ment is bound to devise some means for supplying 
the deficiency of shade and of fiiel. Mentioning his 
discussion of the difficulties with Montgomery, be 
proceeds to sketch plans for reserving and taking 
up land, supplying plants to the villagers, rewarding 
land-owners for cultivating or protecting them, and 
regularly planting the roadsides and the banks of canals 
with certain clasBes of quick-growing trees. Such plans 
are enforced by appeals to the district officers to ent«r 
heartily into his project : — 
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Mono of u* can live to im tbe complete rtiulb of that wbich 
we DOW propose to commonce; few of tu wilt gather the fruit 
where now we pUnL But if we aucoeed in framtiig the dcaign 
and advance it in imne <l^ree towarilt completion, we may si 
loMt enjoy the BatisfacticMi of feetiu^ thai we aball leare behind « 
an heritage for which pwtority will l>e gratefal. 




Two incideDts of no great importance in themadi 
will explain the secret of the magnetic influence which 
the (lovernor -General exercised not merely over the 
princeH and nobles of India, but also over natives of 
all d^ee. The Hill Raja of Balsan, whose capture of 
a fort- fixjm the Ghurkhas has already been mentioned,' 
was never tired of pointing out to ^-isitors the aceoe 
of his exploit One day Lord Dalhousie carried wiUi 
him a te1es(»>pe, and after taking a long view of the 
fort at a turn of the road, he presented it to the old 
man, telling him that it would help him in his old 
age to see the place which in his yo»th he had so 
bravely taken with his own sword. A spontaneous act 
of this kind, where there was no fonnal ceremony of 
reception or of exchange of gifts, naturally evoked ah 
warm attachment. H 

On another occasion when entering a rest-house, 
the Governor-General found a Bengali Braliman, Sdeo 
Prasad, deeply engaged in reading. Taking the book, 
be found it to be Mayo's Elements of Physiology, and 
entering into conversation on the subject, he made a 
note of certain studies in which the young man was 
interested, and ordered for him a set of the volumes of 
the Bridgewater Treatises Ijearing upon them. In re- 
cording this incident, the Governor-General gives a hst 
of three or four educated natives from the Benares aud 
Delhi Colleges whom he had met on his tour, noting 
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their educational qualifications and their official duties, 
and adding, " these are eome of the fniita of our rule, 
and I liojie there are many «uch." What part he 
later on took in the shaping of a national scheme of 
education will be shown in due course. 

The first and most important of the great darbara 
which the Governor-CJcneral held in the course of this 
tour was for the reception of Gulab Siug, Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, at Wazirabad on the 26tb of 
December, 1850. Jammu was the capital of a Hill 
principality founded many centuries ago by the Raj- 
puts. With, other Hill States it fell under the suze- 
rainty of the Lion of the Punjab, Banjit Sing, who 
conferred its government upon Gulab Sing, a member 
of the old dynasty, together with the title of Raja. 
Kashmir, on the other hand, had been ruled by Moghal 
and later on by Afghan governors, from which last 
Ranjit Sing wrested it in 1819, eventually uniting it 
with Jammu. i\Aer the first Sikh war Gulab Sing was 
deputed to treat for peace, and upon Kashmir being 
ceded, it was made a principality under Maharaja Gulab 
Sing, his authority being established by the aid of 
British troops. In the second Sikh war it was a matter 
of doubt how the Maharaja would behave, and after the 
unsatisfactory actions with which the campaign o|)ened, 
it was reported that he was giving the enemy shelter 
and passage, and protecting their property in Jammu. 
The replies made by him when his attention was called 
to the matter were far from satisfactory. Accordingly, 
after the battle of Chilianwalla, Lord Dalhousie gave 
to the Resident instructions which admitted of no 
ambiguity. 

Mabaraja OuJab Sing requenU plain and explicit orders ; tetl 
him UuU whoD tho Siklu aro defeated by the £rili«b anny, hta 
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Liordsbip «xp«et> tliAi the Jamtnu troops vDl, witli bMrt kdi) 
tout, pursue, attack, and to their utmoet abilitf deatroj Ibem in the 
bill country, nut only uo the Imnlcr, but vrhitheraooTer ^vj may 
O7. To do flo is requirod by the treaty : to fail ia a breach of it. 
The Oorernor-Geiieral oburvoa that your Highneu's tntereats trill 
b« materially nfToctod by the mannsr thi« duty is porformad. His 
Lordship does not question your fidelity or goodwill, but requires 
to me iu fruiia. 

On the aonexatiou of the Fuujab, there were »wany 
besides Sir Charles Napier who predict«d that Gu1m| 
Sing would Dot remain neutral in the event of a further 
riaing. Lord Dulhuusie coiuiiBtently thought otherwise, 
and in order that no further uncertainty should remain 
as to the relations between the Maharaja and the 
British Government, it was arranged that a personal 
interview should bo held at Wazirabad. A lai^ 
deputation, mounted ou ten elcphante, was sent to 
escort Uis Highness to hia camp, and on Thursday 
the 26th of December, 1850, at 9 p.u., Gnlab Sing 
paesod through a line of six thousand British soldiere 
to the Governor-Generars tent, where he was recfivcd by 
Sir Henry Lawrence and presented to Lord Dalhouaie. 
After the uuual presents hud been offered, an assurance 
of the friendship and goodwill of the British Govern- 
ment was conveyed to the Maharaja through Sir Henry 
EUiot. The genial warmth of manner with which His 
Highness was now re«!eived was in marked contrast to 
the icy warning addressed to him in 1849, and onder 
ite influence Gulab Sing expanded into cordiality. - He 
replied to the assurances given him that he held fast by 
the skirts of the British Govenmient, and under them 
felt that he was in security. He went 00 to b^ that 
Ijord Dalhousic would visit Kashmir, which he called 
the Govcmor-General's house, and in his satisfaction 
could not resist the temptation of saying to EUiot that 



the Govenior-Geiieral was a young mau. Ail other 
Governor-Gtenerals he had seen were grey-bearded. On 
being told of this remark, Lord Dalhousie replied that he 
congratulated himself on his youth, as he hud the more 
yeans before him to give to the service of his Sovereign if 
she should demand them. It was late before the Maha- 
raja returned to his camp, and the wildest rumours had 
preceded him. It was feared that he had been made 
prisoner, and two incidents gave colour to this report. 
When the cavalry escorting His Highness arrived at the 
Governor-General's camp, they formed up across the 
street of canvas, and so shut out the view of the crowd. 
The bazaar took up the false alarm, and the long dura- 
tion of the interview lent weight to it. Then a fresh 
cause of anxiety occurred. Lady Dalhousie wished to 
see the proceedings, and to make this pufUiible, Elliot 
bad to clear on avenue through the people. On thit> 
the word went round that a piece of cannon was planted 
at the end of the space thus cleared, and that troops 
were in readiness to advance upon the Maharaja. These 
alarms, which His Highness shared, gave way to a re- 
doubled pleasure and sense of relief when he found him* 
self safely back in bis camp. Henceforth his satis- 
faction was complete, and when on the morrow, seated 
upon an elephant in a splendid howdah of silver with the 
anas of the Company embossed on its sides — two Sgurefi 
of Justice and Peace supporting the imperial Crown — 
the Governor-General paid his return visit. His High- 
ness dismissed his fears and his reserve and told Lord 
Dalhousie " that be was now completely happy ; that 
the Sikhs bad pressed him very hard to join them 
during the last war, hut that he had stood firm, and 
he was thankful now to think that he had held by bis 
_&ieuds the British. All, he said, that he now had to 
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wlsb for was that I would summou bim, and all his 
troops, and that he might be at my aide while wo forced 
the KhaiW Pass." The interview put an end to all 
misundenitandiug. When the Maliaraja (taught hold of 
Lord Dalhousie's dress in public aud cried aloud, " thus 
I graap the skirts of the British Qovemment, and I w^| 
oever let go my bold." — he spoke with a sincere ana 
grateful heart, and he kept Mia word not merely in 
acting up to his loyal professions, but also iu rendering 
help to the Governor • General in bis endeavours to 
repress the cruel practice of infanticida To the end 
of his life Lord Dalhouaic regarded the new under- 
standing at which he had arrived with Gulab Sing a ft^ 
a matter of the highest importance. fl 

The two darWs held for the reception of frontier 
chiefe, the one at Man, near Kalabagh, on the 1 5th of 
February, 1851, and the other at Peshawar on the I5th 
of the following mouth, were of less magnificence, 
but hardly of less importance. To the former came 
the chiefs collected from the country between the 
Jholum and ihe Indus, and I'Mwardes's fire - caters 
from Bauuu. The most prominent characters present 
were Fateh Sher Khan Towana, sou of the " man of 
blood," whose dagger John Lawreoce had drawn from 
its sheath ; the chief of Shcikdara, with six bullets is 
him, "in evidence of the warmth of border feuds"; 
an old Fathan chief whose son had fallen at MultAn ; 
and an Aighan who was reputed to be a descendant 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali. At Fcstmwar there was a 
larger aeaemblage. Two notable supporters of Herbert 
at Attock, a grandson of the Shah of Persia, and a 
former prime minister of Shah Shaja were present. 
The chiefs of the Khataks, the Mohmands, and other 
tribes were represented, together with a contingent of 
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Hozara nobleei brought by Abbott, and other» from 
Rawal Piiidi. Mouuatuart ElphluBtone's Muuslii, au 
old mau who had accompanied him to Kabul, also 
attended, together with Rahmat Khan, the Orakzai 
chief in charge of tlie Knhat Pans. These two darliars 
fumialied matter for discussion along the border, and, 
in view of the remark which the Maharaja of Kashmir 
had made, caused the Amir and his court no little 
alarm. But Lord Dalhousie had no ambitions for a 
forward move. Reviewing the past history of Pesha- 
war, " tlie advanced " — fi^>m peahawardan, tlie Persian 
verb " to advance " — he wrote : — 

Righl conturio* ikrid a hiiH have roUod Avny, and ngiiin Pctb 
aw&r has become the frontier of tho Indian Empire. When the 
tide of Mahomedaii coii<|ueiit swelled towards ihe Kaat, it« fim 
WKy« broke agninst the foundations of Hindu power nt Poebawar, 
" the adranced." And now, when in the Upae of Ages the 
miglity corrent has changed, we have inxl seen the luto«t wave of 
Christian conqnest towards the West break againai the mouotainR 
hani by Peshawar. 1 tru»t that we oHr«elves shall be firm in 
saying to this tide of conquest — thus far sbalt thou go, and no 
farther. 

From Peshawar rapid marches were made in the 
dixectiou of Simla, and, as previously stated in the 
short sketch given above of the country traversed. 
Lady Dalhousie left the camp on the 18th of April, 
and tho Governor-General rejoined her at Simla on the 
I2th of May. There he remained until the close of 
the rainy nea^on enabled him to complete his programme 
of darlwrs, and the call of duty summoned him to Cal- 
cutta before the close of the year 1851. While he 
remained on the Ilill he received newspapers from 
home and from Calcutta, bringing the funous attaclut 
which every high authority in India expects after the 
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first few jears of offica For & year or two the full 
force of criticism e«ciiis lulled, Wt as s Govemor-Geueral 
reacbca the middle of his Indian career, it flows with 
the rush of a moosoou. Id LoodoD there was little of 
public interest, save the Kxhibition of 1851, to divert 
attention. Napier aiid Im friends thus secured a favoui^ 
able season for advertising the wrongs done to the 
brave but quarrelsome soldier. It also filled up Umh 
intervals in a dull session of Parliament to attack th^l 
Governor-General for visiting the distant parts of his 
dominion. Accordingly Mr. Anstej raisod a debate 
on a motion for sending & Royal Commission to India 
to inquire into the condition of the country. Lord 
John Russell replied, and was followed by Joseph 
Hume, who attacked the Governor -General for hiifl 
prolonged absence from his Council iu Calcutta, nov 
that there were no longer hostilities to excuse his s«para- 
tiou from his colleagues. Uogg defended his fhecd, 
and the tatter's comments upon this defence, as given 
in a letter dated the 17th of May, 1851, may be 
quoted : — ^1 

Yon mijiibt b»ve safely goiiA furtli«r; for 1 eui uU you I 
have no holidnj- in the Hills from mnythiti); bat the htoA. Wbea 
Joaeph Bays I v-cut to Chini with 11,000 coolies, Joseph Vwa mon 
ihan luual. The Qiiclosed note (from Edwardei) ahowi yoti thai 
I never had more than 700, and those only for fix«ci stages, and 
every toau paid bia full wages. If he means that 11,000 ue 
required to curry the offic«s and eatablishmonte to the plains, bs 
is nearly right. But the Ksme iufornunt who told him tbia might 
have told him that thu syiitem cxicln under Iroaty since 1816, and 
that it has been in force since Simla was founded. He might 
furtlier have added that during the ftnl soacon I ciune to the HiOi 
my attention waa given to the means of getting rid of the lystsn, 
and that during taat year I authorisetl the formatioa of a new 
TDate pncticable for animals, oxpreaaly for the purpose of abolish- 
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ing the custom, h-nA that the road JH now in prugrens, and I hope 
rill be finished next summer. 

Prom another quarter attack was directed upon 
Lord Dalhousie. An Indian correspoudent charged 
him in the columns of the Times with favouritism in 
patronage, witli a love of display at the expense of the 
Company, making special reference to his gorgeous 
howdah of silver-work, and with meanneas in his own 
personal expenditure on entertainments. To these 
charges he gave no reply in the press, but writinii ^ 

r. Fox Maule on the I7tb of September, 1851, he 

id:— 



CD* 



The passage to which you allude contains not one but a, tinsue 
^wy grOM »iid very nuiligiiant miitrcprcocn tat ions. With re- 
gard to the one you specially nnmo, the ap[)oiutmenl of au officer 
to the hrigKde in the NiEam'* Mrvice, even the fuctH arc falsified. 
I appointed no young oflicer from my staff. The persou whom I 
ap[)ointed was Major Mayne; he is an officer of fourteen years' 
standing ; he was not on my stuff except as an " Honorary A.D.C. 
to the Oovornor-Gcnaral," the list of whom comprises the most 
distinguished oflicera in the army. He was not appointed Honor- 
ary A-D.C. by rao, but by either Lord Ellonborough or by Lord 
Hardinge, who also appointed him commandant of the Guvurnor- 
Gencral's Bodyguard. He was one of the most conspicuous 
officers in the army, was one of the " illustrious garrition " at 
Jalalabad, commanded the cavalry there, und highly ijistinguiehed 
himMlf. He is one of the best cavalry officers in India, and for 
his ftorvicos was named by me to the command of the cavalry of 
^^tbe Nixam's army. 

^m Then followed biu defence against charges of mean- 
^»ties8, into which it is unnecessary to cuter, for the only 
particle of truth in them lay in the scene of his enter- 
tainments, fie preferred to gather round him the 
hurd-working officials and regimental oBiceni and their 
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aeking once, tnice, and thrice again the same round 
official magnates in Calcutta. For Simla society he 
bad no liking, and he mentions iu several of his letters 
that it was in tboae days regarded as the grave 
the reputation of many women, and as the scene 
much gambling and quarrelling amongst the youn^ 
members of the military services. 

From such inevitable pricks of pubhc life we maj 
return to the completion of Lord Dalhousie's pt 
gramme of darbars, which had been interrupted by the 
fall of the annual rains. There still remained the petty 
Hill Chiefs, and the more important rulers of the Punjab 
whom the Governor-General intended to receive before 
he returned to his own presidency. It was an essential 
part of Lord Dalhousie's system to divide his diH- 
tinguished visitors into groups to be welcomed in a 
succession of assemblies. This plan did not save trouble, 
nor was that its object ; but it vastly increased the 
pleasures and the honour conferred upon the nobles. 
Much of the value of a darbar is lost in the modem 
practice of hurrying through India as fast as stcain 
can carry one, massing together receptions, and cutting 
short personal interviews. Lord Dalhousie regarded 
the courtesies and ceremonies of his high office ae 
demanding his personal attention to det-ails and the 
utmost consideration. He remarked that if a namber 
of chiefs were nuteivcd together, those of inferior rank 
felt the difference of treatment accorded to them, and 
it was difficult to single out the deserving for special 
notice without causing heart-burnings. ^ 

Accordingly, he invited the Hill Chiefs — of whom the" 
more important were the Rajas of Kahan or Sirmur, 
of Bashahr, Sukhet, and Baban — to a reception 
Simla on the 20th of October, 1851. The majority 
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the Hill States owed their preservation to the British 
treaty with Nepal in 1815, under which Kumaon and 
Dehra Dud had been annexed, whilst the rest of the 
country from the Gogra to the Satkj was left in the 
hands of the petty chieftains under the Company's 
protection. The Governor - General delighted these 
" barons " by telling them that he too was a pakari, 
or highkuder. It is pleasant to recall to mind the 
loyalty of these Rajaa and Tliakurs in subsequent days, 
and to credit T^ord Dalhousie with no small share in 
that result. The troops of Nahaii were employed in 
the Afghan war of 1878, at the earnest request of the 
ohief : whde Kahlur, Balsan, and others rendered signal 
Bervices in the Mutiny. Bashahr, who " fired off, ' Very 
wel], thank you, my Lord,' " at the bidding of Iiie 
tutor, is still alive as these words arc written, though 
his State is administered by his son. 

The darbar which finally closed the ceremonial 
duties of 1851, and upon which the Governor-General 
lavished the greatest pains and expense, was that held on 
the 28th of October, 1851, at I'injore, for the reception of 
the Maharaja of Patiala and the sovereign chic& ruling 
on this side the Satlaj. After the first Sikh war British 
protection was granted to nine States, including I'atiala, 
Jind, Nabha, Karidkot, Maler Kotla, and Mamdot 
Of the nine, two small States, Dialgarh and Raikot, 
lapsed, while that of Mamdot was in 1856 reduced to 
the position of a Jaghir. The rest have continued to 
justify the confidence reposed in them, and their 
sovereign righta have been faithfully preserved. Jind 
was the first Sikh prince to march against the Delhi 
insurgents ; Patiala sect his forces to keep open the 
communit'-ation along the grand trunk road which Lord 
Dalhousic's forethought had constructed, llie Jat 
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ruler of Faridkot and the Mahomedan ^awab of Haler 
Kotia, wfaoee ancestor bad joined Lord Lake, main- 
taine«l the loyal traditions of tlieir families. Kabha's 
efficient asaistauce wa* rewarded by an addition to bis 
temtoriea out of Jhajjar. Such were the 8crvic«8 
rendered by the princes for wlioBe fidelity in the second 
Sikb war Lord Dalhousie convened hi£ great darbar. 
Together with Sir Henry LawTence, as representative 
of British mle in the Punjab, Sir William Gomm and 
namerous officers, civil and military, were present. The 
Governor - General sat on the golden chair of Raojit 
Sing's Stat* oocasious, now used for the last time before 
being despatched to England ba a trophy of war. A 
strong military force was collected to add effect to the 
proceedings, which were held near the gardens of PipiorcB 
in the midst of the grandest of scenery. It is hardly 
necessary to describe the darbar, but one or two 
incidents in it illustrate the character of the chief aciora 
in it. Among the presents brought for the Maharaja 
of Patiala was a large engraving of the arrival infl 
Calcutta of the guns captured finm the Sikhs iu 1846. 
Lord Dalhouaie questioned tbe good taste of choosing 
this gift, and only allowed it to pass with the rest of tbe 
offerings after be had been assured that the JSlaharajs 
would value it. When the darbar was over, Edwardcs 
paid a visit to tbe Patiala camp, and His Highness 
pointed out tbe picture with pride. Putting bis finger 
on one of the guns, he told Edwardes that it had been 
captured by Ranjit Sing early in bis career from Unfl 
Patiala family, and be cordially welcomed its "re- 
storation to bis State " by the British Govemmenl. 
One remark addressed to tbe Raja of Jiud, a man 
of enormous stature whom Sir William Gomm called 
Porus himself, marks the lighter features of the con- 
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versation. Id bidding bis guest good-bye the Govemor- 
Gieiieral said that he liad always been glad of the 
friendship of the Eaja, but now that he had seen him 
he was doubly rejoiced to find that he was a friend 
And not a foe. Then followed the return visits, and 
on the whole the Pinjore darbar was tlie finest upectaele 
that Lord Dalhousie witnessed iu ludia. The Maha- 
raja of Patiala, it should be mentioned, entertained 
at \\\& own expense all the chiefs and their followers 
at a cost of three lacs of nipeea. Every one departed 
in good humour; and the Governor - General then 
returned to Simla to prepare for his journey to 
Calcutta. 

Lord Dalhousie had finished hi« aclf-uppoiutcd task. 
He had traversed the length and breadth of the 
Punjab, and had studied the features of the country, 
its resources, and its wants. As far as his authority 
extended, every question of administration or policy 
had now been discussed by him with the Board and 
finally Ketlled. He had made the personal acquaintance 
of all officers, civil and militarj", holding a responsible 
position iu the province, and iu his diary had i<tored 
up for future use a gallery of portraits and character- 
sketches. He had shown himself in private life as well 
OS iu state to the cities and cantonments, and made 
himself accessible to the chiefs and nobles of the land. 
He had rewarded the loyal, strengthened the wavering, 
and removed suspicion and mistrust from thoeo whose 
consciences were not clear. He had left confidence 
behind him. He carried away with him something 
more than goodwill, for his courtesies bad made him 
many friends. One proof of the r^ard which his 
consideration for Native feeling had earned for him may 
be given before this chapter is closed. Jewan Sing was 
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a loyal and influential Sikh officer who commanded 
the Sher Dil R^imeot at Amritsar, and to whom the 
Governor-General bad shown attention on his riBit to the 
sacred city. One day a half-drunken European aoldier, 
named Rosney, cut down Jewan Sing in one of the 
gateways of the place. His followers rallied round 
him, and as he lay dying the gallant Sikh begged them 
not to hurt his assailant, who " had but accomplished tbe 
will of Crod." The greatest excitement followed the 
death of their beloved commandant ; and aa soon as Lord 
Dalhoosie heard the news be ordered the trial of Roaney, 
and sent to the family of Jewan Sing an expression of 
his own deep sympathy and regret. His message acted 
as oil upon tbe waters, and the public confidence that 
the Governor-General himself, who wsa known to every 
one in Amritsar, would see that justice was done, pre- 
vented disorder. Rosney was tried and sentenced to 
death, and this unfortunate occurrence was not without 
its lesson of peace and justice. 
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The Govomor-ticncnl rotuma to Calcutta' — The dinpuU with Sikkim — 
The prutpuiiiuiui of the Prcvidunt in Couucil nvg&tived by the Court 
— Sir WiUi&u) Oomin, lii« charauter — Dvalh or Betliuii« — Lord 
DklhoUBic lows thr mrria* of Sir H. Klliot and olhpr»— I)«ath of 
Peel, Aiul later on of the Ehikc of Wcilington — Vox Maulc aucceed* 
Lord Broughlou at the BoarU of Control— Ksll of Lord John BuawU'a 
Hixistry ; Lord I>erby Premier— Mr. Herri«« appointed to the Boud 
of Control — Ijord Derb)* giTcn plncG to Lord Abcplern, And Mr. 
Uerric* ki Sir Chorlvs Wooil — 'J'roublei on the north -vroitom 
frontier — ^Thu line of that frontier at the time — Cliaracter of thv 
Pathatu and of the lloliichif — 'Th« tK«liii«nl of the tribexmen under 
formeT Gorenunenta — Impoaiiibility uf adopting the old poIlcji^The 
IVmM snggeaU a policy of luaciiviiy^ — Lord Dalhuuaic'n policy towardu 
the tribeHinen — Cnmc's tniirder by HaHwnt&is, and the reeiilt — Puni- 
tive cspoiiti on nguiiut the Uohmanda and rarioilH other tribni — The 
pIcaeureB of Lord DaUiotiBio'a lour alitor loariiig Simla — Hiii unixJUr- 
a^^iueut of induvtnal proJ«cU — And uf I'ducation — Hia cuuveraatioo 
with the Maharaja Dhulip Sing on the subject of omhrar.ing the 
Chriitiau religion — Reaoha Allahabad and ItcDarw — Newa from 
Bunua haaten^ his etejMi U> Calcutta ^Arrives in Oalcntta on the 
VHii of January, 18fi8, — l^y Dallioiui* and JamM Bunaay go to 
0»y]oit — Offer of an extoniion of office, and eonditiooal aoeuptance 
of it by Lord DaUiounie. 



Lea VINO Lonl Dalhousic iii the midst of hU preparations issi-isss. 
for the march to Bcugul, we may now take a general 
survey of certain events and changes which had altered 
the conditiona under which he waa about to resume the 
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direction of affairs at the seat of the Indian Government, 
and tlieu proceed to examine the uature of variotut 
military operatioDs in which his administration was 
involved upon the frontiers of the Punjab. With the 
ground thus cleared, the reader wiU be able to follow i 
without interruption the measures taken by thfl 
Governor-General in the dispute with the Court of 
Ava, to which the next two chapters will be devoted. 

Reference has already been made to disputes in the 
Council as to the powers vested in it, and on the retuni 
of the Governor -General Co Calcutta a despatch was 
received from the authorities in England which tinatly 
disposed of the claims advanced by the President of that 
body. Yet as an account of the controversy not only 
throws light upon an important constitutional question, 
but also illustrates by contrast the firmness of Lord 
housie's character and the want of determination shof 
by the Council, it will l>e well to state the facts whicl 
led up to the decision pronounced by the Court of 
Directors. 'Hie State of Sikkim, or " new palaoe," 
the name implies, was a Native State lying betweeil 
Bengal and Tibet, and marching with Nepal on thfr* 
west. It owed much to the British, who had rescued it 
firom constant encroachments and raids by its Gburkh^B 
neighbours, and had conferred upon it freeh territoha 
after the war with Nepal. In 1835 the British acquired 
a perpetual leuHO of Darjiling, making in return an 
annual payment to the Raja. But that chicTa minister 
finding that our occupation of this hill station interfered 
with slavery and with his monopolies of trade, vainly 
endeavoured to come to an agreement with Dr. Camp- 
bell, superintendent of Darjiling, for a mutual exchange 
of slaves. Later on, in 1849, it happened that th-. 
TTooker, in company with Dr. Campbell, was, with the 
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permissioD of the Kaja, making a tour in Sikkim for 
scientific purposes, when they were seized by the Raja'a 
officials, and efforts were made to extort from tlicm 
compliance with the wishes of the minister. The release 
of the British officers was at once demaoded, and their 
captors were informed that any coucesuions which might 
be granted by Dr. Campbell while under duress would 
be repudiated by the Government. Aa, however, it was 
not until a small military force had been despatched to 
the frontier that the miuieter released his (captives, the 
Raja waa called upon to present himself at Darjiling, 
and to bring in the parties who had committed the 
outrage. On further consideration of the matter, and 
after reference to the Govemor-Genorul, the fiist demand 
was withdrawn as involving an act of humiliation to 
which the Itaja would probably demur, and the surrender 
of the guilty officials was alone iiisisteil u])on. Whether 
or not this abatement of term's gave new courage to the 
Raja, he now proved altogether contumacious. Troops 
were therefore sent to occupy certain districts of hia 
territory, and the annual payment on account of Dar- 
jiling was withheld. So for the Council had acted iu 
the main upon their own responsibility; and although 
Lord Dalhousie was of opinion that tliey had betrayed 
weakness of purpose, he was not disposed to criticise the 
action taken while he was absent from the seat of 
GoTemment on his tirst tour round India. But on the 
4th of May, 1850, the President in Council addressed the 
Governor-General on the subject of a final settlement, 
recommending the annual payment to the Raja of 
Rs. 12,000, on the ground that he had sutfered heavy 
losses from the occupation of the districts and from the 
withdrawal of the grant for Darjiling. Upon this Lord 
Dalhousie felt bound to say that the proposal of the 
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President " would place the Government of India in a 
very humiliating position in reference to this hill sftvage, 
aod would tend to bring the power of this Government 
into contempt with other savagCH." He therefore iu- 
MSted that the Raja should be sternly called upon to 
comply with the demands of the Qovemment he had 
insulted, and to give up " the authors and actors in the 
outraga" The Council were nettled by these strong 
words, and once more urged " the cxteuaiou of the mercy 
and bounty of the Government." But Lord Dalhou«e 
was firm, and the Secret Committee were infonned, oa 
the 12th of August, 1850, that he considered the grant 
propo«<ed to be neither expedient nor necessary. On 
their port, Sir John Littler, Sir James Currie, and Mr. 
Lowis sent home by the same post copies of their 
oorre«pondence with Uie Governor - General, together 
with a letter in which they sought to justify th< 
proposals. 

On the 5th of October, in answer to these repre- 
sentations, the Commissioners for the affairs of India 
communicated to the Secret Committee of the Court, of 
Directont a despatch for transmission to the Govemoi- 
General, in which they rebuked the President in Council 
for prolonging a controversy " productive of no benefit 
to the public service," and, in concurrence with Lord 
Dalhousie, expresse<l the view that '* the late oocurreucee 
in Sikkim Imd not l>ccn judiciously dealt with." Refusing 
to bow to these strictures, the President and his Council 
now raised the larger question of their own powers, 
claiming coequal and co-ordinate authority with the 
Goveruor-(^ucral during bis absence from the Council 
in respect of the powers reserved to him, and an excln- 
sive and complete authority in respect of all powen 
ezpieasly left to themselves. Thereupon the Secre 
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Committee issued two despatches unhcaitatiuj;!/ rcjeot- 
iug such doctrine ; stated that they were at a loss to 
conceive on what grounds the President in Council could 
have advanced pretensions at variance with the letter 
and the spirit of the law ; and reminded their protcstants 
that the discuasion had already been definitely and 
beyond revival set at rest in connection with Sikkim 
affairs. The latter of these despatches, dated the 24th 
of December, 1851, was that which greeted Lord Dal- 
hoasie's reaamption of his place in Council, and though 
he found his colleagues somewhat disconcerted Ity the 
rebuke, he took no advantage of his triumph, but was 
careful to consult with them frequently upon all im- 
portant matters of State. They with like good feeling 
met the Governor-General in a conciliatory mood, and 
public business was not obstructed by any further 
disputes. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Sir William Gomm. though 
not attending at the Council Board, showed every desire 
to meet the views of Tjord Dalhousie. He was described 
by his Quartcrmaater-Geueral as " a good bit body, quite 
content to sit inside the coach, and let another drive 
it." A higher authority. Sir James ITogg, in writing to 
the Govcrnor-Grcneral ou the 7th of December, 1850, had 
given his opinion that Gomm was a gentleman, " but he 
ought not to have been selectetl for audi a command at the 
Bge of seventy, and with no recent military experience." 
Lord Dalhousie " found him during the year in which 
he has served with me the same good, kind, well-bred 
gentleman I expected to see. His desire to co-operate 
with the Government and to be &iendly with myself is 
great and sincere." At the same time the Governor- 
General could not ignore the difficulties arising from his 
advanced years, though he excused the appointment 
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recummcuded by his firieud the Dakc by the refioctio 
that his Grace thoaght all men younger than himse! 
fit for work, and contented himself with hoping that d 
CHxasion might arise for emptoyiug a large army in the 
6eld. When another septnagenariao, Admiral Austeu. 
called upon him, be could not conceal his impatience at 
having to rely bo much upon colleagues past their work, 
describing hia visitor aa " very old, like every other 
naval and military mac sent to command nowadaya. 
He is upwards of seventy-three, and be told me that 
General Godwin had admitted liimsolf to be seventy."' 
And though both of theee veterans won hia admiratiosi 
by the vigour of their proceedings when their uervices 
came to be tested, the Governor-General, their junior by 
more than thirty years, was destined to bear the weight 
of the empire without any material assistance from bis 
colleagues. 

To add to the difficulties which at this time he bod 
to fiacc, death had removed &om his side one whom he 
could ill spare, and disease was about to claim greater 
sacrifices in the cases of Elliot and I [alliday. In AugDst, 
1861, J. E. Drinkwatcr Bcthuue had tlied after a abort 
and painful illness. He was, as Lord Dalhousie described 
him, " an able, honest, and zealous servant of the public 
an earnest promoter of all g(}od, kind to all, generous in 
the extreme, a good friend, and an enemy, I believe, W 
none." His one anxiety on his death-bod was for the 
welfare of the school for Indian women which he had 
estabhshed tn Calcutta, and which still bears bis name. 
At his death Lord Dalhousie ' undertook, upon his own 
and hia wife's account, to be answerable for the main- 
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tenauce of the institution, ao long as lie remained in 
India, and its permaueuce was ultimately secured as a, 
memoriftl to its founder. Bethune's place in the legis- 
lative department waa filled for the moment by Charl^ 
R. Jackson, pending the arrival of Barnes Peacock, 
afterwai-ds Chief-Juaticc of Bengal, " a firat-ratc lawyer," 
as ilogg described him. 

The loss of Sir Henry Elliot, who left India in 
February, 1852, and died two years later, was a still 
more serious blow to the Governor -General, who 
described hix feelings in these terms : — 

I have alwiiyii felt great ooiifideiioe in Uie knowletlge that 
Elliot waa behind me, and that his adminiatrative experiencs 
would detucl, and hu judgment would paiue upon and quution, 
anything that fell from my pen, the accuracy of which as a fact, 
or the aoundness of which a» an opinion, was tiot quite apEiarcnt 
and cortain. Ho has given mo for four years most valuable aid. 
I can ill afford to lose liim at such a time. The war with Burma 
is commencing. The Charter dincussions are commencing. Tbo 
Niuuu's afTairs have to be put upon a proper footing ; the affairs 
of Oudb arc ou the point, apparently, of hreaUiug down. For mo 
to lose Elliot at this moment, who knows so well my modoa <A 
thinking and of acting, is grievous indeed. 

Upon llie top of this loss fell another. After twenty- 
seven years of continuous residence in India, F. J. 
Halliday suddenly fell ill in June, and J. P. Grant 
succeeded him. One other change in the personal 
surroundings of Lord Dalbousie deserves mention here as 
showinj( his warm attachment, not only to those whose 
valuiible ser^'ices he so readily acknowledged, but to the 
junior members of bis own stalf, and further, as throwing 
light upon his appreciation of character. Id the middle 
of the year, 1851, "Frank Fane," his aide-de-camp, to 
whom he refers as "my dear l>oy," became heir to the 
title of the Earl of Westmorland. 
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I eoiiDeellMl bis return to EnglanO, tboiigh it was » bm] Ium 
to me. Knne lutd l>ecome one of ourselvea. Ue wu a tlioroagh 
gentlomaD in mnnncn, mind, and (eelinga; the most good- 
humoured, cheerful, kind oomjntiion ; of gre»t UM to ou^ 
obliging to »s all, luid a fmvaunte with evaiybody. I can narcr 
replace him tboroughlf, though his siicc«asor is « pleanat l alhnr 
ami agood lad. 

The rcttftona which led him to choose Sir Ed' 
Campbell, formerly on the staff of Sir Charles Na 
as Faoe's succensor, are equally to the credit of boti 
parties. 

It eaia« to niy knowledgo thu he was in the bnbit of stinting 
himMlf in ereiy wuy of imlulgencea, in order to send homo money 
to his mother, who was lofl in poverty by his fatbor's death. The 
trait was so honourable to bim, that it sireDgtheDed the inclinatieji 
1 felt to atUch him' to my Ktaflf when Sir Charles Napier went 
away. 

If the Marquis of Dalhousie had been the " proud. 
imperiouH"Govemor-Grencral that hia critics have called 
him, his "stenior stuff" would not have given way 
the warm human emotions which led him thus to 
for the welfare and to reciprocate the affection of tJ»' 
juuior menil>era of his staff. These various tossee were 
but the forcruuuera of greater trials. For a few montlu 
later an attack of cholera made it advisable that his 
cousin and military secretary, James Ramsay, shonM 
proceed to Ceylon ; and, to crown oil, ill-health c om- 
polled Lady Dalhousie to leave India. 

But before that misfortune is described we m: 
take notice of other gaps which death had caused in 
the circle of his patrons or friends at home, and observe 
the changes iu bis musters which the conise of public 
affairs in England broDght about in the year 1652. 
The death of Peel on the 2nd of July, 1650, from 
the effects of being thrown from his horao, bad remov 
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his first patron ; and according to one of Lord 
Dalhouaie'a biofjraphers, his "beloved chiefs " sudden 
end called forth poignant grief, " his stem composnre 
melting into tears at the news." On what authority 
this statement rests I am unable to say. For though 
Sir Robert's high qualities were fitly appreciated by 
his colleague, the diary in which his feelings at the time 
are recorded beam no trace of this scene of distress, 

" Sir Robert Pool," the entry runs, " waa no very intimato per- 
iou&l friend of mine. ... He had fault* liko every other mortttl, 
and they led him occasionally into acts which I condemned at the 
time, and which I blame alill. But I ever recognined and revered 
the purity of biit motives. ... If peril came, our real sword and 
abield were in Peel ; and they are broken to pieces." 

Later on in the year Lord Dalhouaie had to chronicle 
a heavier loss, and to his journal he confides the 

deep, doep sorrow with which I learnt the news of my noble old 
mn-ttcr, the Duke of Wellington. . . . Sound and hule to the 
last, he woke uncnsily on the 14th of September, bade Kendall 
•end for the doctor (a mortal sign in bis case), dropjied into 
UDCOnsciouRncss ; and afl«r a short time died so gently that no 
one eould say when the spirit parted. Now ba-i there fallen a 
tower iodeed, and East and West have fell the shock alike. I had 
pleased myself with the hope that I should still have been 
welcomed by him on my return home. All that has gone by. 
And after the first grief is orer, I think wo shall feel a sort of joy 
that he has gone from ub while his glory waa still full, and while 
bis powers, though mellowed, hud Ktill felt no scnfible docity. 1 
have had the satisfaction (a sad one) of offering to his memory 
every honour which this empire and its armies can bestow. For 
three days the flag in Fort William was hoisted half-mast high, a 
mark of reei>ect which was also shown by all the shipping in the 
river. Eighty-three minute-guns were fired, and the same was 
orilered at every station of the army in India. Mourning was 
directed, and a fitting expression of the sentiment of the Govern- 
ment of India was recorded immediately upon the minuto* of the 
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CoaDcil. M&ny an agB will pan before Uio world will look upon 
his like ugHJn. The friendahip utd confidence with which hft 
r«gardo(l me for nuuiy years, though it vu » littl« brokeu in 
upon juBt before I left England, are among the proudest recoIlc«- 
tioni of my life. They will ever b« »o. I shall never csase to 
look after him with gratitude, Teneration, and lore, until the 
eome* that 1 shall follow him. 



1 



lu the death of Lord Melville, Lord Privy Seal 
Scotland and Governor of the Bank of Scotland, whi nh 
occurred in 1851, Lord Dalhousie lost "an old frien^H 
a worthy, kind man, and a pablic servant whose place 
will not be easily filled in the country where he lived." 
His uncle, Lord Panmure, was a further addition to the 
death-roll of 1852, but mattera into which we need not 
enter took from the force of the blow, and indeed thdfl 
death of the old man had long been expected by his 
relatives. 

lu his home circle, therefore, and in pablic life the 
oonditious under which the Governor-General carried oo 
bis duties in 1852 were profoundly altered. It ba^ 
already been mentioned that the Exhibition helped K^^ 
" kill time " in 1851 and delayed the fall of the Govern- 
ment. But the end of the Rusaell Ministry was not bs 
off, and the enforced resignation of Lord Palmeraton 
further shook the tottering fabric Writing on the 
24th of Jsnuary, 1852, Hogg informed his friend that 
" Bronghton has not attended the last three or foor 
Cabinet Couucils, and in fact left town for his counti? 
seat the very day of the Council " ; while his next lett^H 
brought the news of that nobleman's retirement and of^ 
the appointment of Fox Maulc to succeed bim at tlK 
Board of Control. In the few letters which paased 
between the Governor-General and his new chief, the 
latter left npon the former an impre^iou that his cousia 
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would be ftbeolutely just, but that he meant " to think 
and act for himaetf." Fox Maule was not long to hold 
that poaition, for in consequence of Pahneraton's motion 
on the. Militia Bill, the Minintry reaigned, and Lord 
Derby came into office. The new President of the 
Board waa Mr. Uen-ics, who had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1827, a man of experience and courteous 
diitpoHition, but advanced in years, fie at once entered 
into cordial relations with Lord Dalhousie, and Lord 
Derby's Government sent out to the Governor-General 
a despatch which fully approved of his proceedings in 
Burma. But Mr. Herrics's tenure of office barely sur- 
vived the dissolution of Parliament a few months later, 
for at its reassembling Lord Derby gave place to Lord 
Aberdeen, Sir Charles Wood being appointed to the 
Board of Control Amid these bewildering changes it 
vitA fortunate for his country that in 1852 Sir James 
Hogg was for a second time elected Chairman of the 
East India Company. For it was largely through 
his friendly influence that an extension of office waa 
pressed upon the Marquis of Dalliousie and accepted 
by him, thereby giving to India a continuance of 
his invaluable sen'ices during the important events 
of the Burmese War and the discussion of the new 
Charter. 

Having thus passed in review the circumstances in 
which the Governor-General was placed in 1852 by the 
Io8« of trusted subordinates in India, and by the current 
of political events at home, we must now turn to the 
protective measures which our position on the north- 
western frontier of India now so ui^ntly called for. 
This subject had given anxiety to Lord Dalhousie 
through the year which had just clased, and while he 
was on his march to Calcutta various operations wore 
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in progress on the borders of Peshawar. The policy 
which he decided to follow was assailed in the columns 
of the TVmes. Bat before we can appreciate the merita 
of this attack or uuderstaud the defence of the Govern- 
ment of India, it will be advisable to take a rapid surv^ 
of the frontier, and to note the character of the tribes- 
men whom the anuexatioD of the Punjab brought into 
daily relations with British officers. 

From the Khagan glen, a depcndeucy of Kazan, 
the line of fninlier at this period pu&scd round the hillv 
district of Hazara to Torbek ; then crossing the Indus, 
it mode a sweep round the northern and north -westeOM 
portion of the Peshawar valley to the Khaibar Pasa H]^^ 
to this point the chief tribes beyond the frontier wer« 
the Kohistaois, the Black I^Iountain tribes, the Yuso&ai 
and Gadun tribes, Swatis, UtmankheU, MohmaDds, aod 
Afridia, From the Khaibar the boundary skirted the 
Airidi hills and followed the hilly tracts on the nortb- 
westem boundary of the Kohat district along the 
Hiranzai country to Thai, bringing the Orakzai, Zai- 
mukht, Turi, and Bangash tribesmen into our neigh- 
bourhood. From Thai the line trended ca^twanU, 
skirting the Waxiri hills along the borders of the Banna 
and the Dera Ismail Khan districts which lay below 
open to the attacks of the Darwesh Kiiel and the Maheud 
Waziri (;latta. Besides the Waziris, the tribesmen of 
the Dawaris, Shiranis, and UstcrauU looked upon the^ 
Indian districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan as tbedH 
lawful hunting-grounds. As the next district of l)cra 
Ghazi Khan was reached, the Ka&rani tribe marked tlie 
dividing line between the Fathaus and the Balucbis. 
while beyond them again came the Bozdars, Koea^ 
Gurchauis, MazarLs, and Bugtis, the small town of 
Kaahmor in Sind marking the terminus of the Punjab 
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frontier, at a)iout 700 mileu frum the top uf the Khagan 
glen from wliicii we started. 

Between the Pathan and the Baluchi tribesmeu 
there is au essential difference, which time and experi- 
ence have allowed the successors of Lord Dalhouisie to 
turn to account. It will be shown hereafter' tliat the 
Governor-General, in concluding the treaty of the 14th of 
May, 1854, with theKhan of Kelat.grasped this important 
fact, and laid the foundation of those measures which 
have rendered the Baluchis reasonable neighboure of a 
civilieed government. This tribe has always recognised 
an aristocratic organisation, obeying their tribal chiefe 
or TumandarB, paying but s^ant attention to their 
priesta or to the strict doctrines of the Mahomedan 
faith profeseed by them, and proving less fanatical and 
treacherous than their northern neighbours. The 
Pathans, on the other hand, are animated by a demo- 
cratic spirit which claima for every man equality in the 
sight of God, breathes intolerance of control even so £ar 
08 to ignore their Jirgah or council of headmen when 
individuals choose to ata for themselves, and yet leaves 
them a priest-ridden race, swoni enemies to civilisation. 
Their character was thus described by Mr. — afterwards 
Sir Richard — Temple in an official report of 1855 : — 

Tfa«M tribes are savages — noble savages porhaps — and not 
without somo tincture of virtuoanil gcnercwity, Imt slill absolutely 
barbarians. They have nothing appro.iching to govornmont or 
civil inatitutions. hi their eyen the Oiiu great couimundment is 
blood [or blood, and firo and sword for all people not Mahoraodan*. 
They are ■ujwrNtitinus and pricMtridden. But the priests are as 
ignorant as they arc bigoted, and use their influence xiniply for 
preaching crusade* againat uiiheticvere, and inculcate the doctrine 
of rapine and bloodshed against the dcfencduHs jwopln of the 
plains. The hillmen are very avariciouB ; for gold they vill almost 
• Sm vol. ii. nlis(i. iU. p. 103. 
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do erwything except botnjr « guost. They ue UiJeviah uid pi 
datory to tbe Uil degree. They are utMrly fftithlvn to public 
VDgagomonU. Tbey *ro fieroo «nd bloodthirsty. 

Sacfa was the character of the borderland, and of 
the mhai>iUQtfl into contact with whom the rising tide ■ 
of British doniiniou had brought the Company's officerajfl 
suocesBors by no free will to an inheritaDce of anarchy^ 
and miBmanagement. From time immemorial the tribes 
had alternately been treated with cruelty and shunned 
with fear. To the Afridis blackmail had been paid 
alike by Ghengiz Khan, Timur, Babar, Nadir Shah, 
Ahmed Shah, the Barakzai governors, and the Sikhs: 
aud when they or other tribes brought fire and sword 
into the plains, the villagers had been left to their 
mercy. All along the Mari and Bugti hiU>skirts, all 
along the paths traveraed by the Shirauia near Draband, 
the solitude of a desert marked what bad ouec been 
cultivated fields aud populous villages, for retributive J 
expeditions into the highlands were never thought c^fl 
by the rulers of the Punjab. If the forts erected along 
the border failed to keep the invaders out, the people 
retaliated as best they could ; grants of land were here 
and there given on the sole tenure thai the proprietor 
should bring in as tribute a cert-ain number of heads of 
the tribesmen ; where it was posiiible to do so, one Qribe | 
was set against another; and General Avitabile even 
made use of the trans-frontier tribesmen to plunder 
some of his own mutinous soldiery. In self-defence the ^ 
population oi^anise<l itaelf into parties for watch and 
counter-raid, or else left the country at the foot of the 
hills bare aud uncultivated. _ 

It was obviously impossible for the British Goveni- H 
ment to employ the methods which recommended 
thamsalves to Native rule, it was equally impossible to 
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shirk the responsibility of protecting ita subjects. That 
respoDsibitity wus quickly put to the test, for in some 
disiricts the raideii tenants were impatient to return to 
the fields they had abandoned, and hopefully assured 
themselvefi of elhcient protection ul the handfi of their 
new maatera. So complete waa their truat, that in 1852 
Major Reynell Taylor warned the Board not to expect 
from the people themselves even those raeaaures which 
they had taken in their own defence during the rule of 
their former masters, the Sikhs. " Where we usaumo 
oontrol and place our troops, we must be prepared, if 
not content, to play the whole game ourselves, and 
must not oxjMfCt the village communities tf» protect 
themfielvcs as of yore," Moreover, while behind the 
shield of British power these villagem became less inclined 
to be their own avengers, their increased prosperity 
offered greater temptation than ever to the greed of 
their savage neighbours. On the other hand, if else- 
where the inhabitants, provoked beyond all patience, 
turned upon their deapoilers, retaliation after their 
inborn manner was a process at which the British 
Government could not connive. On each such occasion 
— and the occasions were not infrequent — official pro- 
priety demanded that an inquiry should be held, with 
the result of course of discouraging the adoption of the 
rough but not inefficient means by which society had to 
some extent formerly protected itself There was thus 
no escape from the obligations of a civilised government : 
willing or unwilling, we were driven to adopt our own 
and diiferent methods of firoDtier defence. 

With the problem thus stAting itself Lord Dalhousie 
had now to deal. Difficult enough, it waa not made 
the easier by contemporary criticism. On the 3rd of 
February, 1852, the TV/riAS in a leading (article charged 
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the Government of India with an insatiable desire for] 
conquests It vas "at blows with the swarming tribes 
about the Khaibar Pass," and, upon pleaa of provocation, 
was punishing Afridis, Mohinands, and other tribes, 
forgetting tliat every step forwanl only brought itself 
into greater trouble. , " It secou impossible that any- 
thing can be gained by such measures. If we poshed 
our po8t« to the very centre of Tartary, our neighbours 
would be roblwrs still, and why should we not make 
the best of matters on our boundaries, instead of going 
to fight the same game 500 miles oiT?" Mr. Fox 
Maule was called upon to remember what came of the 
Kabul campaign, and it was trusted that " Lord 
Broughton's experience may not be lost upon his ^\ 
Boec«Beor." This attack drew from Lord Dalbousie afl 
letter to Fox Maule, dated the 26th of March, 1852,^ 
in which he thus explained his position and his in* 
tcntions : — 

" I told ihe Government from the Brat that for many yean l« 
come th«y mtut ex|>ect purpotiul forttya and skirmishM oo thit 
frontior. Those hilU haTe been held by plunderers from centuries 
upon centtirieft. They regard the.pUius as their fowl and pr«}'. 
Thia itnte of afTain cannot be remodiod nt once ; and it ought not 
to be expected." 



While, therefore, determined in his purpose, he did not 
intend to be impatient, or to hastily organise expeditions. 

"In Mr. Carne'ft case you will see officially, I have rigidlyj 
reaJHted all propoaaln to march Iroopa. It >■ not nccoasary, and itj 
shall not be done." 

It would be a weariBome task to give even a brief 
account of the uumeruuit outrages which the barbarians 
across the firoutier committed in the term of Lord 
DaUiousie's ofHce. To cope with these the general 
character of the policy pursued was both retributive] 
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and preventive. EBtabliBhing at carefully selected 
points a aeries of fortified posts, and doing all that was 
possible to check the frequency of raids, the Govenior- 
General at the same time neglected no meanii or ctTort 
to win over the tribes by offering to them peaceful 
pursuits. Where kindly measures failed, he sought to 
inspire awe by Btriking at them sharply with the police 
and the military forces on the frontier. Forbearance 
was to be carried as far as safety would allow, but when 
the conduct of a tribe became intolerable, recourse was 
had to fines, blockades, and punitive expeditions, that 
forbearance should not be interpreted as fear. 

" Game's case," to which reference i» made in the 
letter just quoted, gives a sample of the methods 
employed as occasion arose. Soon after the annexation, 
a line of barriers was stretched along the left bank of 
the Indus to check the importation of trans-Indus salt 
into the Punjab. In November, 1851, Mr. Came, the 
head of the customs department, with his assistant Mr. 
Tapp, proceeded to visit a portion of the line beyond 
Torl>ela. While returning through the estate of the 
Khan of Amb, Jehandad Khan, these two officers were 
treacherously murdered by a party uf Hassanzais, 
who had no other grievance against their victims than 
that they were infidels, and infidels out of whom some 
plunder might be made. But Mr. Came had incurred 
a scriouH rejuponsibility, for he had undertaken his tour 
in the teeth of the advice of Major Abbott; and in 
ese circumstances the Governor-General contented 
himself with calling upon the Khan of Amb to punish 
the Hassanzais. In compliance with this demand, 
Jehandad Khan seized some of the offending tribesmen 
and delivered them over as hostages to the British. 
The tribesmen in their turn retaliated, and after taking 
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two forte, reduced the Khan to considerable straita. 
XfOrd Dalhousie was now compelled to reconsider the 
assurance he had given to Fox Maule. Compramise 
was out of the question, and the dispute had entered 
upon a new phase. A mixed force of 3800 men, made 
np of troops, police, and levies, was despatched in 
December, 1852, under Colonel Mackeson, C.B., Com-fl 
miaaioner uf Peshawar, "one of the ablest of your™ 
servants." as the Governor-General wrote of him to the 
Court of Directors ; and Napier (afterwards Lord Napier 
of Magdala) commanded a column. The troo{)8 sutfered 
severe hardships from cold, fatigue, and long fiuting, 
but they destroyed several villages, and showed the 
inhabitants that the British arm could reach the distant 
and strongly guanled country of the Hassanzais. Having 
thus vindicated the cause of honour, and wishing it tofl 
be seen that under his rule forbearance went hand i 
in hand with power, the Oovemor-General restored the 
hoetageti, and proclaimed to the Black Mountain tribes 
" that the British Government did not covet their fl 
possessions, nor those of other neighbouring tribes, with 
whom it desired to be at peace ; but that it expected 
tribes would restrain individual meml>er8 fn>m com- 
mitting unprovoked outrages on British subjects, and 
afford redress when they are eommitted." The doctrine 
of tribal responsibility was thu.s publicly declared. 

On another part of the frontier the same policy was 
being pursued against the Mohmande, an exceptionally 
troublesome tribe through whose country ran the Kabul 
river. They ha<l (^immitted frequent raids on British 
villages, picked off our sentries on outpost duty, and 
even murdered some British subjects in the cantonments 
of Peshawar. On the 25th of October. 1851, Sir Colin 
Campbell undertook a long series of operations against 
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them, of which the main outcome was the completion 
of the Michni fort, the establishmeut of a post at 
Shabkadar, and the destruction of several Mohmaud 
forts which covered their attacks upon British territorj. 
But during the course of theae operations Lieutenant 
Boulnoia was murdered while peacefully riding out 
beyond the work» at Michni, and it became clear that 
the leniency shown to the tribe had missed its mark. 
Id April, 1852, accordingly, a more severe lesson had to 
be taught them at Panjpao, where 6000 of the tribesmen 
were defeated by 600 men under Sir Colin Campbell in 
a smart action in which Brigade-Major (now Sir Henry) 
Norman and Peter Lumsden distinguished theroselves. 
Even these operations were insufficient, and in 1854 
Colonel Cotton was Hcnt with another punitive expedi> 
tion against the Michni Mohmands. 

One tribal affront was very similar to another, and it 
is sufficient to record here the bare statement of fact 
that between 1851 and 1856 ten tribes were punished 
in addition to those mentioned above. In the events 
which led to one of these operations, that against the 
Ranizais, Brititsh forbearance on the one side and the bad 
faith of the Swat tribesmen on the other were illuHtrated 
in more than ordinary contrast, and the punisliment 
inflicted was conBetjuently severe. So frequently and 
from so many quarters had provocation come, that &om 
first to last British troops were forced to enter the 
countries of the Utmankhels, the Waziris, the Shirauis, 
the I find us tail i fanatical, the Kaaranis, various sections 
of the Afridis, and the Orakzais and Miransals. 
Obviously, therefore, the easy doctrine of the ?tm«ff 
that we should " make the best of matters on our own 
boundaries" was an impracticable counsel, and where 
milder measures proved ineffective, military expeditions 
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became tt Itist resource. lude^d in 1852 Lord Dalhousie 
wcDt OS far as to rebuke Sir Colin Campbell for his un- 
williDguew to furnish troops, at Coloucl Mackeson's 
request, against the Swac tribeainen, the General's refusal 
being baaed not on military grounds but on his own doubt 
aa to the justice of the political considerations on wbich 
punitive operations were proposed. The Commander-in- 
Chief supported Campbell, while Mackeson was backed up 
by the Punjab Board. The Governor-General did not 
hesitate. He made it clear that neither Sir William 
Qornm nor Sir Colin Camptiell had any concern witfa 
the political aspect of the case ; and to prevent any 
further conflict of authority, de6nite powers were con- 
ferred on the Boanl of Administration to make re- ^ 
quisitiona for military atisistance on the Commander-in~^| 
Chief, which bis Excellency was told he was not ^ 
competent to disregard except on purely military 
grounds. Public opinion has long since endorsed thii ^ 
principle of military responsibility, and farther basfl 
detached itself fivm the doctrines proclaimed in those 
days by the rimes. After the disappointments of half 
a century, in which the moral forces of civilisation, 
persuasion, and forbearance— aided by the construction 
of canals, the efltablishment of dispensaries, and the 
facilities offered for trade — have failed to teach the 
savage tribesmen better manners, the school of thought 
represented by the critics of 1902 condemns the policy 
of the 'fifties not because it was too aggressive, but 
because it was too submissivo. To such the answer 
may be given that Lord Dalhousie had not the means 
for a more forward policy while as yet British rule had 
to be consolidated in the Punjab, and that it was 
beyond question riglit to exhaust all peacefiil resourcflB 
before the policy of forbearance should be abandoned. 
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We may now return to Simla, whence, having com- 
pleted hia preparations, Lord Dalhou»ie set out on the 
4th of November, 1851, after a friendly parting with 
the Commander-in-Chief. He looked forward with 
eager interest to his march through the Ilill States and 
the picturesque mountain dales of the Dehra Dun on 
hia way to Hatdwar. The notcis of gladness vibrate 
through every page of his diary. It was to be a joy 
for ever, and his aide-de-camp, Campbell, made sketches 
of the scenery " which will be some of my pleasures of 
memory hereafter." The loved accues of his early life 
were recalled by old forts, " every atoue telling of fights, 
and feuds, and Iwrder wars," which set the Scotsman 
thinking of Im happy tours with Mr. Temple in the 
Highlands, while even the contrasts carried his mind 
further back to Canada. " The absence of autumnal 
tints is a great drawback. Deciduous trees are not 
wanting; but they do uot show so gaily among the 
pines and cedars as those which give to the forests in 
Canada so brilliant an aspect." The tempting pools 
yielded trout, "resembling our own bum trout in form 
and colour, but with brown speckles instead of the crimson 
spots. They do not catch them either with net or line. 
They select a pool on one side of the river, into which 
they hunt the trout by walking up the stream ; and 
when they have dosed the mouth of the pool with 
stones, they run them down in the pool and catch them 
with their hands." Every variety of scene had its own 
enchantment. Now the camp was pitched in *' a grassy 
glude that opened in the midst of the thick, dark forest 
of oak which clothed the whole breast of the mountain, 
and covered it closely down to the terraced cultivation 
below." Then a noble amphitheatre of rock was pre- 
sented Ui view, lacked by a snow-clad range crimsoned 
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by the setting sun, or a loug stretch of dense entangle- 
ment wua traversed in wbidi elephant creepers embraceil 
the neighbouring trees in their fatal grasp. " Thi& 
creeper does not, in accordance with ita name and the 
habitd of its tribe, creep up the tree which is to be it« 
victim. It grows separately, a straggling tree of itself, 
and when it has reached the height of it6 neighbour'a 
branches, it throws out its long tendrils in among tbenj, 
and speedily envelops the whole in a twined man of 
ita own foliuge." In the midst of theao pleasures of 
nature the Marquis was one day attacked by his pony, 
which, although tethered by heel-ropes, vicioualy seized 
him by the hreaet and tore him rather severely. But 
a few days later he was well enough to ride forty miles 
at a stretch, in order that he might make up for lost 
time and get to the serious purpose of his journey. 

Lord Dalhousie had in view more important objecta^j 
than the indulgence of his love of scenery or the adveu'^^ 
tutes to be mot with in a pleasure tour. He still 
hoped that the Burmese storm would blow over, and 
leave him free to carry out lu« designs for developing 
the resources of India and introducing a comprehensive 
system of education, lie desired, therefore, to confer with 
his experienced subonlinates engaged in the practical 
furtherance of 8U(>h induatrisl projects as he had in 
view, and to learn by close personal observation how 
matters stood. Accordingly he tamed aside &om bis 
direct course and, accompanied by Dr. JamesoD, ex- 
amined every detail of the cultivation, picking, and treat 
ment of tea leaves at Dehra. At the time of his visit 
three Chinamen wei-e engaged in the management 
the plantations there, but owing to adulteration and Irnd 
treatment of the leaves, the cultivation of the plant was 
not making the same progress as in Kumaon and Garb- 
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wal. On the other hand, Henry Ramsay had lately 
distributed two lakhs' worth of seed in the neighbour- 
hood, and was unable to meet all the applications which 
poured in upon him. Clearly, then, patience and more 
attention to cultivation would foster at Delira au in- 
dustry for which the Governor-General foresaw a great 
future. 

At Rurki there were two great objeeta of interest, 
the works on the Ganges Canal, and the Engineering 
College. The engineers were engaged on the masonry 
aqueduct intended to carry the canal ac.rosfl the Solani 
torrent and the l>ed which it filled annually in the 
season of floods. This involved a masonry channel of 
three miles in length, and for this the brick was being 
made by machinery in a large factory on the spot. Ab 
to the college, the remarks set down by Lord Dalhousie 
are here transcribed in order to show that he had the 
cause of education deeply at heart. In fact to him 
lodia owes a debt of gratitude for the great educational 
despatch of 1854, of which the whole merit is too often 
credited to Sir Charles Wood, 



The Eiigineoriiig College in Already proilucirg Konnible fruit. 
It hns trained many good men, is now training more, and by this 
uaofiil inittruction in « rooxt iniiiortunt branch of the public sorvice, 
and especially by the commuDicntion of this instruction to large 
numbers of young Nativea, it will elleut a greater amount of 
prnctitwl good in a tfaortcr time thjui any meuuro which th« 
Oovernment of India has ever yet adopted. I derived very 
nincore gratification from an innpection of thi« institution. 

A few days later he paid a visit to the Bareilly 
College with its 300 scholars, where the same far-seeing 
hopes arose before him, and he trusted that " the indif- 
ference or prejudice of the higher ranks would be broken 
down, and tlie lienetits of the college more widely and 
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rapidly extended." Nor did he neglect the cUums of 
primary education, in connection with which the foUovR^ri 
ing incident de*tcrv4« notice, not merely as ahowing hi^^ 
iatere«)t iu all branches of education, but aUo bis high 
courtesy and the iDstinctive tboughtftiluees of hia 
gracious nature : — 

At Nagioa I receiTed an old Subadax of the 9th Cavalry, wbo, 
having ftcrvod th« Company for mor« than fifty )'«ar«, anil HAviiig 
bocn prmcnt, a« he sut«s, in lOT battlw and afTAin wiih tb« 
eoeray, from the victoriM of Lord L«ke to Ihe battle of Miani, 
ha* now rotumed to aettl« in hia natiro town. The old man 
reeeired Ks. 30O0 as his share of prLcemoney in Sind. He hu 
expeoded it all in building and founding a Kchool in Nagina wlier* 
forty boya are daily taught, and upon which he continues to 
expend ten rupdea monthly out of hu pension of forty ni|>Mt a 
month. Ail bononr bo i«> lht8 old noldicr I I gCre hitn a privaU 
int«rview, praiMd him and ulked to him, and gave him a awotd 
when be lelt me. The next morning I went through ibe 
town on tho elephant, and (topping at the old gontleman's acbooli 
1 wont in and tax down for a few minute« wilb hia sofaolan in^^ 
tboir places, and the town>pco[>Io looking on. I did my best, >I^H 
short, to show him publicly all the honour he baa earned so weU. ^i 

It wan these personal courtesies and the encooragp- 
meut thuii shown to public enterprises of all sorts that 
gave to Lord Dolhousie's tours their special influ eneft , 
for good. fl^^l 

Exigencies of space forbid any lingering on tn^" 
route to examine with Lord Dulhousie the field of 
battle at Fatehganj, or other points of interest in his 
line of march after leaving the Kohilkhand division. 
At the end of December he croased the Ganges and 
arrived at Fatehgarh, where an important matter of 
business connected with the young Maharaja Bholip 
Sing occupied his attention. The Maharaja, still under 
the charge of Dr. Login, was setUed in the comfortable 
mansion which had been built for him, with the roomaJ 
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furniHhed id Earopean style, a well-wooded park of broken 
ground of one huudredaud fifty acres giviug privtu;y to 
the residence, with opportunity for out-of-door purauits. 
Here the boy's life was a happy one, but for some 
months paat (considerable perplexity had been <:aused 
by his alleged desire to embrace the Christiau religion, 
a matter which had been discussed in correspondence 
with the home authorities, and a» to which Lord 
Dalhousic wished to make sure of the position before 
he acted- In 1850 the Court of Directors had assented 
to the wish of the ex-Raja of Coorg to visit England, 
and his supposed leanings towards Christianity had 
occasioned some alarm in orthodox minds. Upon a 
similar desire being expressed by the young Maharaja, 
the Governor-General had replied that until his educa- 
tion was more advanced a visit to Europe would be a 
disappointment rather than a pleasure. On political 
grounds the Marquis also wished to avoid any opening 
for the insinuation that his young ward had l)eeD 
driven iuto a change of faith, while on religious grounds 
he hesitated to interfere with the boy's honest con- 
victions. Personal communication would afford the 
l>C3t opportunity for ascertaining how mattei's really 
stood, and during his visit Lord Dalhousie asked the 
young chief whether ho still persisted in the wish he 
had expressed nearly a year before to be instructed in 
the Christian faith. 

twitting oil the aofu \>y my tide, he turned to me and eaid, 
" YeB, 1 do." Then I »ai(i, " Very good, I imi rejoiuod to hear it. 
When you wrote to me before, I advised you not to bo in haste, 
to coitsidor well wliat you were jiropoaiiif; to do, and to make sure 
that it was not a mere fancy but the real desire of your hi^rt. 
A year hu paaaed. Vou tell me you are still of the same mind, 
and I have only to rejoice In what you aay." I told biin that 1 had 
no Uriah to place difficulties in th« way of hi* doair« ; I bade him 
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DOW go on ID the course his instnicton hvl Uid before him — to 
••tisff himself of the origin and tnith of oar Holy Book, and then 
to receive humbly the doctrinee which be found in that Book. 
When fully instructed in the essentiaJ tenete of that faith, be 
might be formally admitted into the Church which be had-choeen u 
bis own. In reply to my question, he said he understood perfectly 
what I had been saying to him. 

isas. A short viait from Lord Stanley, then travelliiig 
in India, afforded an opportnnitj for discassing the 
subject of protection, with the probability of Lord 
Derby's return to power, and pleasantly varied the 
monotony of the journey along the Grand Trunk Road. 
At Cawnpore, where the Governor-General was met by 
General Vincent accompanied by Subadar Ramchandn 
Pant, who had fought at Asaaye, intelligence reached 
him from Rangoon which quickened his steps towards 
Allahabad. But his anzietiee were relieved shortly 
afterwards by " news favourable beyond all our expecta- 
tion," and he once more hoped that diplomacy, and not 
the Bword, would settle the controversy with the Court 
of Ava. On Sunday the 18th of January, 1852, Lord 
Dalhousie reached Allahabad, where on the following 
day be held a lev^e, and visited the fort. That his toui 
so far had improved his health and his spirits is evident 
from the following humorous entry in his diary : — 

I weighed, to see what change three years bad mada bt 
November 1848 I was just ten stone, in January 1852 eleven 
stone and three pounds I Such is the difference between a war 
and a peace establishment. 

The , ink had hardly dried upon his diary when 
intelligence arrived which once again banished his 
earnest hopes that war would be averted. Pushing on 
to Benares, he visited the Ck)Uege, and aiW holding a 
lev^ at 9 A.H. on the 26th of January, mounted his 
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a ride and drive to Calcutta u& fast as his own 
'animals and hired transport could carry him, while 
Lady Dalhouaie, accompanied by Major Ramsay, did the 
rest of her travels by boat. At 7 p.m. on the 29th he 
reached Barrackpore, having ao(;ompli»hed the journey 
of 400 miles in eighty houra. including stoppageai, and 
one headlong dash of his ponies, which ran away, smash- 
ing hia carriage and injuring the driver. Halting here 
for dinner, he proceeded to Government Houtie, Calcutta, 
id at sunrise on the 30th a salute from Fort Witliani 
'announced the return of its master to the capital of 
India. Having resumed charge of the Provincial 
iovemmcnt of Bengal, the Governor -General held a 

. meeting of the Council of India, from which the 

^fcnembers parted " like dovea." 

^P For the next few weeks public news from alt parts 

^K)f the empire except Burma continued to be of an 
assuring character. There was a lull in the outrages 

I and expeditions on the north-western frontier. Ali 
Uurad of Rhairpur bowed his head to the decision of 
the Government, and in view of the strong military 
force sent out for the purpose, restored peacefully the 
possessions which he had acquired by fraud. The 
concessions made to the Siud Amirs, who wore in due 
couree allowed to return to their country with a decent 
provision for their comfort, gave satisfaction. But in 
his home circle dark clouds were gathering round Lord 
Dalhouitie. James Ramsay, as already mentioned, was 
seized with cholera, and though his health gradually 
improved, was for a considerable time incapable of 
attending to his duties as mihtary secretary. A worse 
trial still was in store. For soon after her return to 
Calcutta Lady Dalhousie began to suffer from the first 
Bymptoms of a diseased liver, a malady no doubt 
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aggravated by the bardsbipa OQdergone doiiiig ber 
tours. Before tbe end of March things had become 
worse with her, and an entry in the diary for tbe 
28th of that mouth states that "poor Sosan has 
been so seriously ill that at last the doctors have 
peremptorily ordered her to qoit India with the least 
possible delay." So completely indeed had her health 
given way, that she was pronounced unequal to tJie 
&tigue of the overland journey across Egypt, and u 
there was no suitable steamer going home by the Cape 
route, she sailed for Ceylon by the Oriental on tibe 
8th of April, looking very weak and worn to a shadow. 

Aa ever, slia behared gallantly to th« last, though as miMr- 
able as any one, poor soul, could be. I took her down in the 
carriage at a foot-pace, and had her carried on board on the Stb. 
Mr. Grant went with her, and Jamee Ramsay got medical leare 
and went to Ceylon also. I had a note from ber od the 9tli, 
and another reached me to-day written on the 1 0th. It is, aa I 
feared, deeperatety hot on board, and she has had a Tiolent attack 
of tic, poor dear; but she thinks herself better on the whole. 
Already 1 feel the solitude dismal ; but I am ashamed to talk tx 
think of my own distress, when I know how much more bitter 
hers will be. 

With the heroism of a true woman Lady Dalbousie 
shrank from adding to her husband's anxiety, but though 
in her letters to him she continued to speak cheerfully 
of her health, we shall see in a later chapter that there was 
no real improvement. MeauwhUe the Governor-General 
had to endure with what patience he could summoii 
the cruel necessity which deprived him of his wife's 
society at a time when affairs of State were almost 
overwhelming in their stress, and when Calcutta was 
exposed to the severity of its hottest season of the year. 
From one point of view the very magnitude of the task 
before him was a relief as engrossing his thoughts, and 
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fte was still buoyed up by the expectatiou of his wifa'e 
recovery and her return in the cold weather. 

There was cue reflection which to a man of his 
deeply conscientious nature brought streng^th in bear- 
ing the load of his domestic anxieties and his public 
cares. He was assured alike of the full confidence of 
the Government he served, and of a fresh call to duty. 
The circumstances in which he received ti further lease 
of office are told at length in the correspondence now 
exposed bo view ; and »ince they throw fresh light on 
his character and correct errors of statement made by 
the press in 1852, and repeated since then, no apology 
18 needed for giving publicity to the facts. 

Sir James Hogg, in sending to his &iend an account 
of public affairs at home, wrote, " all this bustle will 
make you regret not being on the scene of action." 
On the 23rd of April, 1851, Lord Dalhousic replied 
from his camp in Kungra : — 

Far from it ; I congratulnls myself for onco on my abfionco 
from Enf;Iand ; not because I tbink the absence wi!) relieve me 
of poflHJble future embarrassment in public life, but because tbo 
whole thing ia distreeaing and dishearten iiig ; and because I hope, 
irben ODoe reliuvot) from this cominnnd, never again to hold public 
office — higher than a Justice of the Paace. 

His letter went on to revHew " the disjointed state 
of political parties," the tone of Lord Al)crdcen regard- 
ing Papal movements, and the not unexpected line 
adopted by Gladstone, who " has taken the tonsure 
already." In his next letter, dated the ."ith of May, 
he again returned to home politics, summing up in 
theee words: "In short, I think England won't do 
for me nowadaya," and he added that he might find in 
Chini '* a quiet retreat from Popes and politics here- 
after." On the 7th of July, 1851, after a silence of 
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three mails, Hogg reverted to the letters quoted, and 
aaid: — 

So you Irish to penuads me that the Govflmor-Osneral hu 
DO amhitiouB aspirations, and no longing after the battlo-frsj at 
borne. It may be that the man who has swayed India could 
brook nothing intermediate between Premier and a Justice of the 
Peace. That is my reading of your Arcadian anticipations. 
Seriously, you hare no reason to regret your absence. 

Then followed farther remarks upon party politics 
at home. The Marquis of Dalhousie replied on the 
22Qd of August : — " You plainly treat my assertioa of 
satiety of public life as either a stupidity or a hmnbag. 
It may be the former, perhaps ; the latter it certainly 
is not " ; and then he dropped the subject. His diary 
at the time shows that he was beginning to be anxious 
about the bringing up of his children, and that he felt 
deeply the separation from them. But he made no 
sign which could be interpreted to mean a deeire for a 
speedy return to England, or, on the other hand, a desire 
for an extension of office in India. Hogg now saw plainly 
that without a more direct thrust he could not draw- 
forth the information he had indirectly sought. On 
the 7th of October, therefore, he wrote in the foUowiug 
definite terms : — 

I imputed to you neither stupidity nor humbug. My fear is 
that, if we should have stirring political conflicts here, you will 
sniff the battle afar off, and hasten home to mingle in the fray, 
which you know you dearly love. My hope and wish ia, that if 
you are blessed with health, you will prolong your stay in India 
beyond the usual period. I desire this, as in duty bound, for the 
sake of India, and, I will add, I desire it for your own sake. The 
euccessful termination of a war depends upon contingencies not 
within the control of a Governor-General. But the greater glory 
of successful civil administration ia all his own. I think that in 
January it will be four years since you assumed the reins. . . 
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If fou abould determine upon reluTDUig after five years, it would 
be very grutifying to me U> be in the chttir, uiid suiuibly lo greet 
your return. I can assure you that the Court nould unanimously 
uii) gliidly senil out u request thut you shouM rein»tii, but I think 
it might be unpleasant to ynu to huvo «uch a request udIsse you 
vere prepared to acquiesce. 

To tbiii direct inquiry an e(|ually direct reply was 
felt to be uuavoidable, aud od the 9th of December, 
1851, Lord Dalhousie wrote : — 

I appreciate at its due value the honourable and important 
ebaracter of the otSce I hold. Though not a rich man, my de- 
cision has not been formed with reference to its large emolumantA, 
aud \\a power and putromtga I retkuti burdetis, not privilegea. 
But I am, litco other men, kcotity alive to the honour of my name ; 
and I value an employment which will give me reputation, while 
[ ani aililing to the lucurity, the provperity, and the huppinexs of 
the empire. There are measures of improvement now in hand 
wliioh 1 ithould be proud to complete ; there are more and greater 
near to the birth which I should like to bring into the world. 
If, therefore, the Court do really feel as you tuppuso, if they MtiU 
place confidence in mo, and thinking thai I may render them good 
service here, deHiro that I should continue in the Government 
during the rat of the prcaent Charter, I will do «o if they 
ask me. 

After a reference to Iiia daugliters and other con- 
siderationfl, the writer continued ; — 

1 am proud (it is a ScoUmaD'a birtiright), and therefore I will 
not i>roi>OM it myself ; in fact, I oould hardly do ho in my rela- 
tions with the present Government, unless I felt that my departure 
would, under the ciroumBtances of the time, be really detrimenlal 
to the public service; in which case, neither pride nor delicacy 
would prevent my doing what I should feel to be my duty. If 
you ithould mention this subject to Mr. Shepherd, I hope you will 
do me the favour of saying that I wrote in answer to your quee- 
tiOQ, as T should not like to seem to have stirred the matter 
myself. 
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These extractn dispoee of the report circulated b; 
n leading newspaper in London that he had asked 
for an extcnnion of office. The farther statement that 
his request had been refused may now be dealt with. 
While awaiting with soma impatience the (iovernor- 
Generare reply, Hogg, in his letter of the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 1852, again made mention of the wishes of tbflfl 
Court, and on the 24th of January he wrote to express^^ 
the grati6oation with which Shepherd, Melville, and 
himself had received the decision to which Lord Dal- 
housie had come. But he expected that "Johnny, 
weakened by the diacharge of Palmeniton, and hampered 
by his rash pledge of a new Reform Bill," would not 
stagger on, and he therefore would keep the iafonuatiou^i 
to himself for a while. The rest of the story may b^^ 
gathered ftom the following passages taken from his 
diary for June, 1852 : — 

In the midille nf lul montli I recftived a despatch {ron tli*^ 
Court of Directors "earnestly requesting" me to prolong mf 
adminUtratJon in India, aa they bad reason (tti«y said) to appre- 
bend ihAt I waa cODtemfdibtiiig a rettirn to Europe at tbe begtn- 
ning of tbe next year. The decpatch was osprcued in bandsoaM 
t«rma, and nsmed no limit to the extension of my service which 
they reqiioeted from me. It wu sigpod by twenty-one dlreetcm 
out ii\ the Iwcnty-fuiir, tbe other three being, I believe, abMOt. 
And I know privately from sttveral sourcee that the proponal wm 
earned in the Court unanimously. By the prevtoua auil I had 
receired a letter from Lord Derby, who made the same req met 
OH public grounds, and at a favour to himaelf. 
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Matters had in the meanwhile altered for the wi 
in the domestic concerns of Lord Dalhouaie aiuce 
(lorrespondence opened, and he was compelled to review 
the whole position with himself. His wife's health. 
now so completely broken down, threatened a separa- 
tion which he could hardly endure to cont«mplate ; his 
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daughter Sussit would soon be sixteen years old, and 
"that age U one at which the father'^ and mother's 
eye and hand are requisite " ; while he himaulf felt 
" worn and wearied now." Even if he could save 
il5,0O0 to wipe off all debts on his property, it would 
hardly " compeuisate for the sacriflces to be made and 
the risks to bo run." lu India all his hopes and dreams 
had been shattered by the outbreak of war, with the 
attendant disturbance of the financial position, and if 
he were to stay two years l>eyond hie term, something 
else might occur to frustrate hiu scheniet; for the moral 
and material advancement of the people. On the other 
hand, the work he had undertaken was still unfinished, 
and his duty seemed clear. Therefore, as he records 
in his diary : — 

I gavo a general coneotit to a general request tfaut I would 
continue to reUin the office of Oovemor-Oeoeral. I felt it right, 
however, in tho circumstancoa in which I um pliicod privately, th»t 
] ahouli) make u proviso that if private conaiderationa should 
bocoiDO imperative, I nhniilil bu ;>urniil'tcd to a«k for a iiucccasor 
witJiout being considerod lo have drawn back from iho consent I 
gave. At the oanie time, I assured the Court that 1 wouki not 
fltate such considerations to be imperative unless they really were 
•o ; and further, that I would not give up the Uoverumont while 
it was in trouble, or until the Court bad ample time to provide 
a •ucoessor. 



Having with a " heavy heart " despatched an answer 
in these terms by the mail of the 8rd of June, he wrote 
to his wife begging her to return to Calcutta for the 
cold weather, preparatory to going home in January. 
To her he sketched out hia plans. Should he remain 
in India after the spring of 1854, and should she desire 
to return thither, he proposed that she should do so in 
January, 1834, and they would leave the country to- 
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gether at the beginning of the following year. Such 
were the plaos he formed. How they were disappointed 
will be seen hereafter. Meanwhile, Lady DalhouBie 
must be left in the enforced lonelineaa and depreesioii 
of her Ceylon retreat, and attention tamed to the 
occurrencea in Burma which had hastened the return 
of the Governor-General to Calcutta, and now chained 
him there through the sultry months of the hot aod 
rainy seasons of the year 1852. 



CHAPTEK XII 

HOSTILITIES WITH BURMA 

Tlinw whent f0atiirn> of Lord Dalhoiuie's policy — The Company's early 
rcUtioiw with llurmn — Failure oi Uic CoiiK or Ava to act np to tb« 
Tnttij of Yuidabo — Outragts committed on muton arnJ craw* 
ol the MonarrA and C%am;itim^Cominodor« Liunbart, Miit to 
dnraaiid rct«nition, i« intuited — Mianoi) of Captain Fishbourue ni)> 
siiccetsfiil — ' Fiv*!) 1«rinB dcnuuided — Doflant reply of Oovcruor 
of Rwigoon^l'eroiuplory dutnaiidii of the Qovemor-dniiera!— Ixjrd 
DHlliousie ap|)oiDl# and iiifltritct8 his comtuand^r-in-chiuf uf tti« 
Mpedition ^ Hia militiur nrrangcmenta and dintribiitione of com- 
mandf — Unsituifactory l«Iisviout of ihe 38ih Native Infantry — 
Biinu«B» fire the &m Hhol, and Mar [aluui in ukea — AdvvKc ogninirt 
Buigoon and ite capture — llfMNnin tnkott, and defeuees of Rangoon 
Mrf;ngthcncd — RMolutiaii* formed by Lord Da]lioiiMc^Lott«r to 
liomi! autlioritieH, dated Sud July, on future course of action^ — H« 
pKK^eeda to Rangoon to arrange for i«newal of vaiupaigu — Qodnin'ii 
propotal to march to Av& rejected — lie retiuro to Calcutta ftud 
addraiww home Ooreruueut ou 3)«t of Aufiiut — Kcply nf boroo 
authoritiM to letter of 'ind of Jtily^Thcir insictence upon a ln«ty 
— Loid IWhoiuiie'* ombarrMsmcnt — lloatilitici iv*uin<d, Prome 
cttpturoil, I't^ reoccupied— Addremes home Uovi-mment Bth irf 
November on the subject of the ptopo««d treaty — Addrcnee King 
ot Ava on 16th of Novcnibur HUiting tonus on which friendly 
mlattcin* tun In- reeumud ; houiu aiithoritien give wny, !3rd nf 
December, about treaty — Proclamaltuu of aimexation — He i» 
cheered by Lady Dalliou«ie'« return to Calcutta, and by newa of 
hia appointment oa Lord Waiden of Cinque Ports — Cloeing thoughts 
on the year IB58. 



A c&refiil Btudy of Lord DalhouBie's negotiations witb isti-iess. 
the Court of Ava, and of his subsequent proceedings, 

411 
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brings into clear relief three salient features of hu 
policy. He tried by all reasonable means to avoid 
what he describes as the " mortification of war." 

" I haye done my very best," he vrote to Hogg on th« S3rd of 
Febniary, 1852, "to avoid war — tome people will tbiak too maefai 
and I am not to blame for its occurrence. Even dov I am actiii| 
contrary to my own judgment, in order to catch a chance of itill 
averting extended war and large conquests, by sending an expedi- 
tion to Rangoon ; in the hope that a heavy blow stmck at once 
will bring them to reason now, and render a great r».inp*i gB 
unnecessary hereafter." 

Id the second place, it will be seen that as soon as 
he had made up His mind that hostilities were inevit- 
able, he lost no time in ensuring victory by the most 
vigilant forethought and attention to every detail of 
the preparations. And thirdly, he firmly resisted the 
counsels of others, and even the directions of the home 
authorities, thus limiting the penalties of the war to 
the annexation of Pegu, and avoiding for the time the 
conquest of the Burman empire as " most injurious to 
the public interests." 

The incident which precipitated the conflict was but 
one item in a long sequence of insults and aggressions 
which had marked the relations of the King of Ava 
with his neighlmura, from the time when the Burmese 
overcame the Takings of Pegu and put an end to the 
kingdom of Arakan in 1784. The British had before 
that date gained pain^ experience of the ways and 
methods of the Court of Ava. In 1753 the Company 
had established a factory at Negrais, and during the 
contest between the Burmese and the Peguans had 
endeavoured to be neutral. Six years later ten 
Englishmen and one hundred natives of India engaged 
in peaceful trade were treacherously murdered, and 
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when a mission was deapatclied to A,va to obtain 
Todrejis, the only answer vouchsafed by the King was 
a notice to quit Negrais. In the following year 
Chittagong passed into British possession as part of 
the provinces of Bengal ceded by Mir Kaaim. As 
soon as quiet and order were established there under 
the Company's rule, Maghs and other subjects of the 
Burmese Kin g sought refuge from the oppression and 
misrule of their own Government by crossing into 
Cliittagong. The Burmese demanded their surrender, 
and in pursuit of the refugees they on several occaaions 
violated British territory. To protest against such 
action, miesiona were sent to the capital of Ava 
under Captain Byrnes and Captain Cox, which not 
only obtained no redress but were treated with public 
contempt. The demands previously made by Burma 
for the surrender of Burmese subjects li-om Chittagong 
were repeated, and preposterous claims wore even 
advanced to the posse-ssion of part of Bengal as far 
as Murshidabad, on the ground that thin country had 
once belonged tu the kingdom of Arakan, over which 
the King of Ava now ruled. In Assam and in Kachar 
the Burmese pursued the same aggressive policy, and 
attacked a small force placed by the British on the 
island of Bhahpuri at the mouth of tlic river Naaf. 
Thus at every point of contact with the Burmese 
Government the Company's rights were violat.ed and 
their remonstrances treated with contumely. 

The Burmese War of 1824 only partially closed 
this chapter of insolence, for with the cession of the 
provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim an ineffective peace 
was concluded by the Treaty of Yandabo on the 24th 
of Feljruary, 1826. Under the seventh article of that 
iustrumeut provision was made for the residence of an 
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accredited miniater at tbe capital of each of the two 
countries, and under the ninth article equality of 
treatment was secured for their ships. A commercial 
treaty was also concluded under which the " utmost 
security and protection " were guaranteed to the ships 
of both countries. For seven years, between 1830 
and 1837, Colonel Bumey had endured slights and 
annoyances of various kinds as Resident at the Coort 
of Ava, while his successor was treated with such 
insolence that he was obUged to leave Amarapnis; 
and with the door thus closed to direct o£Scial com- 
munication between the two Governments, mattes 
rapidly drifted into their former state. Thus one 
of the main provisions of the treaty of 1826 was 
frustrated owing to the "intolerable arrogance of the 
Burman Court," and the result was regarded in Avt 
as " a cause of triumph and evidence of our inferiority." 
On his side the Burmese King deputed no representative 
to reside at Calcutta. He considered the Company 
unworthy of such an honour. In these circumstances 
it is not surprising that outrages were frequently 
reported by our frontier officers, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Maulmain ; and on one occasion 
King Tharrawaddy went so far as to collect an army 
of 50,000 men and transport at Rangoon for the 
invasion of the Company's territories. Nor was the 
express provision for the protection of British shipping 
and commerce treated with any more respect than the 
clause respecting Residents. In a memorial dated the 
28th of November, 1851, the Rangoon merchantB 
summarised, in thirty -eight paragraphs, instances of in- 
justice and atrocity which they asserted were " of daily 
occurrence." They added that the slightest whisper of 
dissatisfaction was visited with cruel torturing and death. 
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The two recent complaints which CRlled forth this 1861. 
general statement were preferred \>y Roliert Sheppard, 
master of the barque Monarch, and by Harn>ld Lewis, 
muster of the Champion, in consequence of the treat- 
ment rcceive<l by them at Rangoon. Sheppard woa 
carried by the police 1)efore the Guvemor of Kangoou 
in June, 1851, kept in eon&iement on the charge of 
throwing a man overboard, and not liberated until 
security had been given for him by other merchants. 
He was then fined by the Governor. On an equally 
fahte charge of embcz/Jement he was again arretted, 
and although acquitted by a court of arbitrators, 
summoned by the Governor himBclf, was a second 
time arraigned on the same charge, and again fined. 
His crew were imprisoned and one of tliem aeveroly 
l:»eateD, and after the extortion of further payments 
from all of thum, the ship's puss was refused. In this 
case eomiieusatiou for the actual loss incun-ed by the 
ship in fines and delays was carefully fts«essed at 
Ua. 3500. The other outrage was somewhat similar 
in charucter. The Chumpion arrived at Rangoon 
from Mauritius in August, 1851. Two stowaway 
coolies brought a charge against the master Lewis, 
who being detained by constant attcudaoce at the 
court of the Governor, paid a sum of Rs, 100 as a 
settlement. Shortly after this some of the crew 
deserted, and in the proceedings which ensued a 
further sum was extorted by the Governor. Finally, 
a &Ue charge of murder was got up against the master, 
who, refiieing to be made any longer the victim of 
injustice, appealed to Colonel Bogle, Commissioner of 
Tenoaserim. In this case the damages for detentioD 
and compensation were assessed at Rs. 5600. There 
were also in each of the cases certain other items for 
VOL. 2 2 B 
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board which were eventually added to the claim for 
indemnity. The Governor -General was holding his 
darbar of the Sikh Chieftains at Fiujore when the 
President in Council referred these matters for his 
orders. Anxioos to avoid a rapture with Ava, bat 
equally determined to protect British traders, and 
"holding to the w^om of Lord Wellesley's maxim, 
that an insult offered to the British flag at the mouth 
of the Ganges should be resented as promptly and aa 
fully as an insult offered at the mouth of the Thames," 
Lord Dalhousie resolved to demand reparation from 
the Governor of Bangoon, and to back his demands hy 
sending Commodore Lambert of Her Majesty's ship 
Fox, with the Company's steamers Tenasserim and 
Proserjnne, to that port. In the event of the Governor 
proving defiant, the Commodore was authorised to 
despateh to the King of Ava a letter from the President 
in Council which, while it called for removal from office 
of the Governor, was at the same time couched in 
moderate terms. Reciting the offences committed and 
the provisions of the treaty, it went on : — 

The Government of India, confident in the belief that the 
Court of Ava will take a just view of the circumetances that are 
now placed before it, and wilt manifest a just eense of its own 
duty and interests, abstains from every expression wbich could 
seem to be at variance with a spirit of frendliness. The Govern- 
ment of India looks for prompt proof of a reciprocal feeling of 
the Government of Ava to be manifested in its ready compliance 
with the requirements of the Government of India. 

On his arrival at Rangoon the Commodore was 
presented with the memorial from the merchants to 
which reference has been made. He therefore took 
upon himself the responsibility of deviating from his 
instructions. Withholding the demand for reparation 
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from the Goveroor, he in its place sent him, 011 the 
28th of November, the letter addressed to the King, 
with ft request that it should be forwarded to its 
destination. Together with the letter of the Govern- 
ment of India, ho sent one to the Prime Minister 
explaining that he found on his arrival so manj 
additional complaints that he felt it to be his duty 
to appeal without delay to the Court of Ava, in order 
that the Governor might be punished. As to the 
policy of the step taken by the Government of India, 
John Lawrence in a letter to Courtenay, the private 
aecrctary, aakcd, " Why did you send a Commodore 
to Burma if you wanted peace ? " and the event* 
which followed may seem at first sight to justily the 
duuht thus expressed. But the manner in which the 
Governor received the Commodore's letter, even before 
he knew its contents, is sufficient to vindicate the 
measure. As soon as the Fox had taken up her 
moorings, she was ordered by the Governor to remove 
herself to the ]>oijition amtigucd to the mercantile ship- 
piog. Communication between the European resi- 
dents of the port and the Commodore's ship was 
peremptorily forbidden ; and when at last the letter 
was delivered by Captain Tarletoa at a prearranged 
interview, the Governor received the Euntpean officers, 
who were in full uniform, dresaed in his shabbiest 
clothes and "smoking a eheroot," Lord Dalhousie on 
reading the report of these proceedings Hnreservedly 
commended the discretion of Cummodoro Lambert in 
cutting short discussion with the Governor, and in 
transmitting to the Court of Ava the letter of the 
Government of India ; but he still hoped that the King 
would remove theGovernor and order paymcntof the com- 
pensation claimed by the sailors, amounting to Re. 9948. 
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These ezpectatioDS seemed at first likely to be 
realised, for od the first day of Janaary, 1852, the 
Commodore reported to the GoTemor-Cieiieral that a 
new Grovemor was expected at Bangoon armed by 
the Golden Foot with authority to settle the British 
demands. On the 6th of January Commander Fish- 
boume of H.M.S. Hermes, with other officers, carried 
a letter to the new Governor's house, asking for a 
settlement of the claims, and suggesting the establish- 
ment of a British agent at Rangoon. At a ahcnt 
distance &om the house they were told to stop, but 
affecting not to hear this injunction, they advanced to 
the foot of the stairs, where they were informed that 
the great man was asleep and must on no account be 
disturbed. After waiting some time in the baming 
sun, and exhausting every polite means of aecoring 
access to the Governor, Captain Fishboume was obliged 
to retrace his steps, but he did so leisurely, in the vais 
hope that he might be asked to return. When the 
Commodore heard the upshot of the visit, he at once 
proclaimed a blockade of " the rivers of Bangoon, the 
Bassein, and the Salween above Maulmain," and 
referred to the President in Council at Calcutta for 
further orders. He also rather precipitately seized a 
ship in the river belonging to the King. Lord 
Dalhousie was "deeply mortified and disgusted," as 
he wrote to Hogg, by the intelligence of the behaviour 
of the Burmese Court. He regretted the seizure of 
the King's ship, observing to Broughton on the 23rd 
of January, " these Commodores are too combustible 
for negotiations," but this did not alter the fact that 
his reasonable demands had been reftised. Bedress he 
at once made up his mind to secure, and yet, if that 
were possible, to avoid being drawn into war. 
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Tbo iimplu quORlioii was wbflthor th« Govorntnent of India 
would Bubmit lo exaction, to opprouion, to disregard of poeitivt 
treaty, uiid to national intuit from the BurmuHO, whuther it wuiild 
aabtnit before all Asia to be drivoD out of the Burmeao ompiro 
altogether, or whether it would protect iw iubjecla and enforce 
it* right*. There wax but one aucwcr lo the question. 

So he wrutc tu Hogg ; while to Fox Maale he said io 
.(mother letter : — 

We cao't afford to bo shown to the door aDywbere in the East: 
I are too many doora to our reaidenoe there to udmit of our 
oltmitting to that movoment safely at any one of them. 

At the same time he wrote id his diary : — 

On one thinR I was resolved. It was that whatever niigbt be 
the outcry, whatever might bo the denunciations of tho apathy 
and irresolution of the Government, I would not engage in a war 
with Ava with the hot season approaching; but would coniuienc« 
operations only with th« ojMning of the cold season 1863. 

With this determination he set about eshausting the 
reeoarces of diplomacy, trying first the effect of a block- 
ade, and then prepuriug for a preliminary expedition on 
a strictly limited scale, deferring a serious campaign 
antil after the monsoon. 

The door to a peacefiil settlement was therefore 
resolutely kept open. On the 26th of January a re- 
mouatrance was sent to the Governor of Rangoon, 
while at the same time an offer was made to settle 
the dispute upon the following terms. The Governor 
was to apologiiie for the public insult offered to Com- 
mander Fishboume, and to pay at once the compensa- 
tioD of Ks. 9948 already demanded. He was also to 
oonsent to receive with due honoirr a representative 
whom the Indian Governmeut would appoint under 
the seventh clause of the Treaty of Yaodabo. If these 
easy terms were accepted, the blockade would be 
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removed, the ship belonging to Ava which had been 
seized by the British squadron would be restored, and 
friendly relations resumed. 

This attempt to avoid war was no more saccessfbl 
than the last. The practical difficulty of reaching the 
ears of a Governor who would not hear was insaperah]& 
As H.M.S. Fox was being towed up the river in order 
that the letter of the Indian Government might be 
delivered, a cannonade was directed against her fitmi 
a stockade on the river bank. Commodore Lambert, 
having silenced the fire, protested against this violation 
of the status quo, and received an aggressive reply. 
The answer sent to the offer of the President in Council 
by the Governor of Kangoon, *' commanding the foicu, 
and appointed to go and rule a large tenitoiy and 
brave army, after due prostration at the royal feet, 
and after taking counsel with Meng Tarahgyee Phooyah, 
who is all-powerful Lord of the Universe, Master of 
the Tshat-tang elephant, and aU White Elephants, and 
Lord of Life, he who is like unto the Lotus-flower," — 
was defiant in terms and substance. It asserted that 
the British officers had been drinking when they in- 
vaded his residence while he was asleep, and that 
Commodore Lambert had violated the proprieties of 
a great embassy. 

Lord Dalhousie, who had by this time reached 
Calcutta, was now forced to the conclusion that there 
was no alteraative but to prepare for hostilities; it 
was useless to court further insults &om a local 
Governor, and the British in India could not safelj 
afford to exhibit even a temporary appearance of in- 
feriority. At the same time a final chance was to be 
given to the Court of Ava of averting war. The 
British Government would even now accept an apology, 
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the payment of the'l compcnaatioa due ' to Sbeppaid 
and Lewis, the honourable reception of its agent at 
Rangoon, and a further payment of ten lakhs of nipeee 
in couAJderattou of the expenses which it was about to 
incur in preparation for the expedition. These terms 

rere conveyed to the King of Ava in a letter, intention- 
"ally peremptory in tone, from the Gt>vcrnor- General, 
dated the I8th of February, 1852. When the corre- 
spondence wa» sent home, the President of the Board 
[»f Control referred to this communication as couched 
in too severe terms. To this criticism Lord DaUiousie 

jplied on the 6th of April; — 

I do not acc|uieBce in iU soundneBS. It is not unnatiirnl that 

^aii English sUitesman aocuBtomed to the language of diplomacy 

employed in communictitione between highly civilisod ntntcK nhouM 

feel disinclination to a tone of menace. But no Indian potenlato 

.would Attend to any conimancl conveyed u« a European power 

rould word it. Le&st of all would the Burmose sovcroign have 

'paid the smftlleat heeci to any dignified lomonatraiice such aa you 

ftdvice, iiqImb it wore accompauil^d by a clear intimxtion of conse. 

quencoB. 

The following are the passages which led to the 
president's criticism, and in the light of the facts 
afore Lord Dalhousie they need no justiticatioD of 
beir severity : — 

If without further delay, negotiation, or correspondence tbeae 
Dndicions shall he contented to, and hIiuH be fulfilled on, or before, 
he lal day of April next, hostile operations shall be stayed, peu« 
P>etwc«n the States shall be renewed, and the King's ship shall bo 
stored. But if, untaught by former cxporionco, forgetful of the 
bresiatible power of the British arms in India, and heedless of the 
many additional proofs that have been given of iu might (here 
followed infii&ntcs), the King of Ava shall unwisely refuse the just 
sd ItDieot conditions which arc now set before him, the Britiefa 
loTeroment will have no alternative but immediate war. The 
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guilt and consequencas of war will raat apon the head of the Baler 
of Avs. 

It is unnecessaiy to review in detail the events and 
the correspondence which took place in the interval 
between the despatch of this letter and the commence- 
ment of war. On other parts of the British frontier 
the Burmese continued to show im aggressiTe spirit, 
and coUisioQS took place between the blockading 
squadron and the shore batteries at various points od 
the banks of the rivers. Matters drifted inevitably into 
open hostilities, and from the failure of moderate 
counsels and diplomatic overtures we may pass on to 
examine the preparations which Lord Dalhousie oigan- 
ised with a military genius that won the admiration of 
his colleagues and commanded success. 

The first step was to secure an efficient commander- 
in-chief, the next was to ensure his hearty co-operation 
with the Governor - General. As Lord Dalhousie had 
expected, Sir William Gomm selected General Gwlwin 
to command the expedition. Godwin was a little man, 
advanced in years, but remarkably vigorous and active 
both in mind and body. He left Meerut on the 22nd of 
February, and travelled with such speed that he reached 
Calcutta on the 3rd of March. He had served in the 
previous war with Burma, and his experience of its 
difficulties in the way of climate and transport made 
him at the outset most unwilling to undertake any 
expedition up the Irrawaddy, or even to retain occupa- 
tion of Rangoon, after its capture, during the rainy 
season. Lord Dalhousie invited him to be his guest, 
and with tact and perseverance set himself to overcome 
these acruplea 

I observed that the circumstances of the present day and of the 
•ervice which is contemplated differed very greatly from those of 1824 ; 
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and that I was not without hope that on griuliially porcoiving tliRM 
diflrrences, General Godwin migbt be lutl to modify bU objeclions 
to an occupation of Rangoon. I impressed upon bim that tli« 
Govornmunt bud not doggi.illy resolved that he should bold 
Rangoon, lliey desired he should do so, if it could be done with 
nfvty to th« beallb of the troop* ; but if on hiit arrival there, aft«r 
» careful considetation of the subject on lbs spot, )i« should (till 
object, he would he iiiv«iil«(l with a discretionaTy power to with- 
dnw then. 

.General Godwin yielded, as others had done, a 
•tive to the personal inBucuco of his hoet, and 
before long came to recognise the essential difference of 
circumstances between 1852 and 1824. 

The esaeiice of the distinction lay in the character of 
the man at the head of the Goveramcnt. Lord Dai- 
housie thought of everything, and provided beforehand 
for every contingency. He furnished the force with a 
perfect medical equipment, and by storing at Amherst 
an abundant supply of freab meat and other necessaries, 
effectaally guarded against any repetition of the scar- 
city of food which bad decimated the troops in 1 824. 
In lieu of the sailing vessels which during the monsoon 
could not in those days communicate even with Cal- 
cutta under four mouths, he placed a fleet of steamers 
under the control of the GteueraL The rich provinces 
of Arakau and Teuasacrim, now under British rule, 
were bidden to hold their resources at the disposal of 
the militarj' authorities. Twenty ships were employed 
in carrying firom Maulmain to Rangoon 3000 tons of 
wood, cut to size by Chinese carpenters, for the ready 
construction of seventy-one l>arracks at Rangoon and 
I'romc, together with rafters, m&tM, rattans, and similar 
material gathered &om Morgui and Tavoy under the 
ordere of Colonel Bogle, Commissioner in the Tenos- 
'm province. So promptly was this measure 
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carried out that the first shiploads of this material 
arrived in April before the ground was ready for the 
conatnictioD of the barracks, while a large qoantitj of 
bullocks and an abundance of other meat ensured the 
issue of fresh rations on the 2lBt of April, seven days 
after the taking of Rangoon, and thereafter salt rations 
were only needed twice a week. For the sick and 
wounded, ranges of hospitals were constructed at 
Amherst, with a sufficient number of steamers to con- 
vey patients thither as occasion might require. A 
careful check was imposed on the supply of spirits to 
the troops. These measures were rewarded with the 
success they deserved, for during the second Barmese 
war the proportion of deaths by disease and sicknesB 
was generally lower than that prevailing amongst the 
troops in the plains of India. Such illness as there was 
arose from the excessive consumption of pine-applee, 
which were sold at the rate of one hundred for a 
shilUng, and proved at that price an irresistible tempta- 
tion to the British soldier. The equipment, collection, 
and despatch of the force of 6000 men, with thirty-five 
pieces of siege artillery, supported by fifteen steamers 
and a squadron of thirteen ships, including three from 
the Royal Navy, armed with a hundred guns, were 
equally satisfactory. Lord Dalhousie himself accom- 
panied Greneral Godwin on board H.M.S. Hermes on 
the 26th of March, and infused his own enthusiasm and 
spirit into the minds of his generals. He was carefid, 
moreover, to hold the balance true between the claims 
of the armies into which the forces of India were then 
divided. Since the supreme command went to a 
Queen's officer, the Company's services were gratified 
by the several brigadiers being chosen from their con- 
stituent parts. The jealousy between the armies of 
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Bengal and Madras was soothed \>y due regard being 

[paid to the presidency from which the departmentB 
were sent. Thus Bengal furnished the mediciil estab- 
lishment and the artillery park ; and the heads of those 
departments, as well as the adjutant -general, were 

[chosen from that presidency. To Madi-as fell the 
ij^iutmonts of quartennaster-geueral, the judge advo- 

' cafe-general, and the officer in commaml of the field 
artillery ; while each of these pnwidencica sent its own 
commissariats Three of Her Majesty's regiments, the 

[18th. the 51st, and the 80th, five companies of 
European artillery, and three regiments of Native 
infantry, besides sappers and miners, constituted 
the force of 5767 men assembled for the initial 
expodltioD. 

One episode marred the entire satisfaction with 
which Lord Dalliousie reviewed his preparations. The 

[S8th Native Infantry, known as the Bengal Volunteers, 
scauHe in 1799 it had volunteered to go to Seringa- 

Lpatam, was stationed at Barrackpore \ and its oom- 
maodaut. Colonel Bumey, having reported its readineaa 

^to proceed to Burma, the Oovernment oifered it the 
>ption of going on active service or of reheviug the 
67th Regiment in Arakan. In announcing this alter- 
lative Colonel Bumey adopted a tone which the Sepoys 

'resented as intimidation. General Warren therefore 
ordered the men to be paraded before himself, and 
asked them, company by company, whether they would 

fgo by sea. Respectfully, but firmly, the regiment 
declined to do so, though it was prepared to march 
anywhere by road. Its destination was therefore 
altered to Arakan ; but before the issue of orders to 
this effect, it became "clear that the regiment was in an 
excited state, they were full of auapiciona, and open to 
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the evU influencea of miBUDderstanding and miBrepre- 
seDtatioiL" 

" I could not fail," wrote Lord Dftlhoiuie, " to remember the 
melancholy incident in the nune etation of BamckpOTe on the Hune 
oecasion of the march of troopa for a Bnnseae war, when from mou 
miaunderstanding and want of judiciona and temperate haixlliiig, 
the Native Uoope were at length maasacred as mutineers. Bearing 
that tad scene in mind, I felt that while I should never adrise the 
Oovemment to permit open disobedience of its ordera, to tnclde 
to ita Sepoys, or in any the elightest degree to compromise iu 
own authority ; yet if it were practicable to modify exutang oiden, 
■o as to avert an occasion which stupidity or error might make use 
of for a manifestation of discontent, or even of open mutiny, it 
would be a wise act for the Government to avoid such occasion for 
misapprehension, and so to preserve the men from the certain eon- 
sequences of their own folly. Since then the 3Sth had declared 
their readiness to march — since no orders to march bad been issued 
and consequently no such orders had been disobeyed^since tiiere 
appeared no reason from the brigadier'e statement to doubt that 
they would march for Arakan if ordered, the Qovemment did not 
compromise its authority by altering the destination of tbe corps. 
If there were good reason for the rumours of ineubordination, so 
occasion of outbreak was avoided without lowering the Govenuneot; 
if there were no foundation for the rumours, all was right. Accord- 
ingly for the reasons stated above, the 38th Kegiment were not 
required to march at this late season to Arakan. But we thought 
it right that they should march. They were accordingly ordered \a 
Dacca to relieve the 74tb Regiment and to strengthen tbe frontier 
towards Assam." 

The Governor-General's opinion was concurred in 
by Greneial Godwin as well as by tuB colleagues in 
Council. That the incident made an impression upon 
him is clear ftom the mention of it in his diary, and 
&om his somewhat elaborate justiiication of his decision. 
Later on in the year an outbreak of cholera visited 
Dacca, and the regiment suffered heavily. Its example, 
however, of doubtful subordination did not spread ; on 
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the contrary, other regiments, including the 3nl and 

th Sikbs, raised for local service in the Punjab, 

volunteered for the front. Lord Dalhousie, satisfied 

in his mind that Colonel Burncy had TOismanage^l the 

matter, and gratified by the conduct of these other 

regiments, evidently thought no more of the matter. 

he could have foreseen the events of the 11th of 

ay, 1857, when the mainguard at the Kashmir gate of 

5 Delhi, composed of men of the same rt^imeut, refused 
|k> fire on the mutineers, he might have taken a 
different view. It may Ire ne(!es8ary hereafter to recall 
Attention to this episode, but for the present we must 
Follow the expedition to the Rangoon river, where the 
force from Calcutta arrived on the 2nd of April. Here 
liear-Admiral Austeu with his naval squadron was 
already awaiting the arrival of the General in command 
the troops. 

The Proserpine under a flog of truce was at once 

sent up to Rangoon to inquire whether any reply had 

u received from the Court at Ava. The flag was 

upon, and the Company's Hteamer which carried 

f, after silencing the fire from the atockiule, returned 

the rendezvous. The first shot had been fire*! by 

Burmese, but since the troops from Madras Itad not 

arrived, it waa resolved for the present to confine 

operations to an attack upon Martaban, for which 

purpose 1400 of the Bengal troops were embarked. 

This town, which now belongs to the Amherst district, 

as situated on the right bank of the Salwecn, opponite 

Imain, with a noble sheet of water in front of it, 

guarded by a river-line of defences extending 800 

ards. Behind them lay a fine pagoda surrounded by 

wall about 500 feet above the level of the river, in 

which some 5000 Burmese troops were sheltered. At 
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6.30 A.H. on the 5th of April the Rattler, with the 
Commander-in-Chief on board, opened fire ; the troops 
were soon afterwards landed in boats ; and by 8 a.h. 
the pagoda was in our hands, with a losB of only eight 
men out of the two regiments which led the assaolL 
On board ship the causalties were more nomeroos. , 

A small garrison was left to bold the place ; and on 
the arrival of the Madras division preparations were 
made for the capture of Kangoon. On the 11th of 
April, Easter Sunday, the Admiral moved opposite the 
Old Town, intending to bombard the stockades on the 
morrow, but was met by a hot fire, which he promptly 
returned, destroying the whole line of the river defences 
on both sides. When on the following morning the 
troops were landed, they encountered a strong body of 
the enemy, who showed an unexpected proficiency in 
the art of war by taking them on the flank. The 
stockade was not captured without loss, the casualties 
including the death from sunstroke of both officers and 
men. It was evident that stubborn resistance must be 
expected, and the next day was therefore spent in 
landing rations and in getting up the heavy guns. On 
the 14th of April everything was ready for the com- 
bined movement of the military forces and the naval 
brigade against the great pagoda and the town of 
Rangoon. The troops set out at 5 a.m., marching 
through the thick jungle for a mile, until they reached 
the spot where the eastern side of the pagoda was 
exposed to them. By this manceuvre they turned the 
position of the Burmese, who were entrenched in the 
stockades round the town, and entirely upset their 
calculations. As soon as the movement was realised, the 
guns of the pagoda were trained upon the British, and 
some little time was spent in getting oar batteries into 
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tioii. Mcauwhilc the men on our side dropped fast 
where they stood, and, in order to terminate the 
suspense, Colonel Coote of the T8th Royal Irish was 
directed to lead a storming party, wliich advanced 
steadily a«rosa the interval of 800 yards in the teeth 

shot and shell till it reached the steps of the pagoda. 

.en with a deafening cheer the soldiers rushed up the 
e, the Burmese garriHon fleeing in confusion from 

;a gates on the »outh and we^t, only to he met there 

the fire from the steamers. There was no fortbcr 

fighting : Rangoon, with a hundred pieces of artillery, 

fell into our hands at a loss of 149 killed and wounded, 

ides some .10 of the naval force. Lieutenant Doran 

if the Royal Irish, who had been married only a week 

before he was ordered to Maulmain, fell on the stepa of 

the pagoda piercetl by six balls. Two officers of the 

Madras contingent died fi-om sunstroke on the field of 

I battle, and General Warren, as well as Admiral Austen, 

I suffered severely from the effects of exposure. The 
, latter was obliged to proceed to Calcutta, and before 
^Kthe cud of the year succumbed to an attack of cholera 
^Bt Prome. 

^H Bassein, sixty miles up the river, was the next 
^Blace to fall to an assault by Colonel Erriugton. A 
small force was left to hold it. Meanwhile the slender 
garrison placed at Martaban was attacked on the 2fith 
of May by a Burmese army of 10,000 men. The 
Madras infantry, however, held them at bay, and 
^Bfeimely aid from one of the ships completed their dis- 
^^omfiture. In Itangoon there was not only no renewal 
of the 8tta4:k, but the prompt nuinner iu which the 
barracks were set up and the arrangements completed 
for the defence of the town inspired confidence io 
the neighbouring population. The fonner inhabitants 
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returned, rebuilt their simple houses whidi had suffered 
Id the bombardment, and entered into the most friendly 
relations with their new conqueroiB. Supplies poored 
in irom all sides, and trustworthy information wob 
readily given as to the movements of the Bunneae 
troope. Wherever the steamers proceeded up the 
Irrawaddy and its several branches the people welcomed 
their arrival, and &om Pegu itself an appeal for help 
against their Burmese enemies was preferred by the 
Talaings. A force despatched to their aid drove the 
Burmese out of the great pi^oda, and restored the city 
for a brief period into the hands of a descendant of the 
former ruling dynasty. Thus Lord Dalhousie's views 
as to the difference between the circmnstances of the 
present and of the former war were justified at every 
point. From the Court of Ava, however, there was so 
sign of submission, and although the expedition bad 
fully realised all the expectations of the Governor- 
General, it was clear that the heart of his golden-footed 
Majesty, " the Lord of the Universe," was still hardened. 
It is true that the preliminary operations which Sir 
James Hogg characterised as brought to a successful 
issue by " troops well housed, well fed, and well 
clothed," had placed the whole sea-board in the hands 
of the Governor-General, and secured his control over 
the food supplies and trade of the kingdom of Ava. 
Nevertheless the King fondly hoped that history would 
repeat itsel£ What cholera and fever had done in 
1825 might be repeated in 1852. Without land trans- 
port, and with the river flood subsiding, British troops 
could not reach Amarapura. Therefore His Majesty 
was content to maintain a dogged silence and to wait 
for the turn of the tide of invasion. 

In this position of affairs Lord Dalhousie formed his 
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own resolutiona ITib first step was to afl(lre«s the 
liomc iiutboriticii oud to seek their Haiiction to his 
proposals for a final settlement, a matter which the 
Secret Committee had expressly reserved for their own 
decision. His next step was to complete his prepara- 
tiouii so that he might be able to advance as soon as a 
reply was received from England ; and in order to 
avoid the delay of correspondence and to study the 
facts of the case on the spot, he proceeded to Rangoon 
and there conferred with the naval and military 
authorities. 

In an exhaustive minute, dated the 30th of June and 
sent home iti a letter dated the 2nd of July, the 
Governor-General placed his ■views before hi* colleagues. 
Reviewing the conduct and the result of the preliminary 
expedition, he pointed out that though a severe blow 
had been struck, it was indispensable for the se<;urity 
and supremacy of the British power in India to 
vindicate the superiority of its arms, and to take 
efleetual phfdges against a renewal of outrage. The 
intolerable arrogance of the Burmese Court, which he 
itlostrated by examples and by quotations from official 
re<:ord8, must be humbled by further hostilities, to be 
renewed in November. Meanwhile, if the King of 
Burma should make overtures for peace before heavy 
expenditure had been incurred, the Govcruor-Geucral 
would be ready to entertain them, on condition that an 
indemnity of X150,000 was paid, and that the Negrais 
and Diamond Islands, as well as the district of 
Martabau, were ceded to the Britiah. The residence at 
Rangoon of an agent to the Governor-General was aUo 
among the stipulations. On the other band, if no 
overtures were received, the war would have to be 
prosecuted with viguur until the province of Pegu had 
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been subjugated and annexed. In answer to an 
objection that might be raised, Lord Dalhoosie wrote 
as follows : — 

In the esrliMt stAge of the preaent dispute I sroved 1117 
opinioD th&t conqueat in Burma would be a calamity second onlj 
to the calamity of war : that opioion remains unchanged. If anj 
adequate altematiTe for the confiecation of territory could have 
been found by me, or had been auggeeted to me, my mind would 
most readily have adopted it. If eonqueet ia coDtemplatod by ma 
now, it ia not as a poaitive good, but solely as the least (rf thoae 
evila before us from which we must of necessity select ou& Bat 
after constant and anxious reflection, through the months during 
which hoatilities have been in progress, I can discover no eac^ie 
from the necessity. 

Nevertbelesa he laid before the aathoritiea his aiga- 
ments for and against five separate courses of action. 
We might retire without exacting any cesaion, content 
with the proof given of the superiority of our anna. 
The objection to that course was written large in the 
history of the past. "The Court of Ava would 
interpret in its own way a moderation which neither 
it nor its neighbour nations could comprehend," A 
second course was to retain possession of Martaban 
only. This would afford no valid security for fatore 
peace, and would be a withdrawal from the terms 
previously demanded. A third course would be the 
retention of Rangoon as well as Martaban. This 
would leave Bassein open to Ava as their new port, 
and the defence of Rangoon would be difficult and 
expensive. Or, as a fourth alternative, we might hold 
Martaban, Rangoon, and Bassein ; but again we should 
incur heavy charges without the advantage of com- 
manding the revenues of the adjoining province. There 
remained the fifth course of retaining the whole province 
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of Pegu, somewhftt above Prome. The Governor-General 
■warned tli« authorities that " it would be absolutely 
necessary to iiiereJisc the European force at the disposal 
of the Government of India by three regiments." But he 
showed that thin could be done, and the annexation of 
Pegu would be a " coneolidation " rather thau an ex- 
tension of our dominions, It would unite Arakan with 
Tenasserim, and thus strengthen our hold upon the 
territory already under Britiah government. In a few 
short crisp sentences he expressed his conviction 
that it would be better to confine our operations to 
Pegu and not to proceed to Ava. It would be enough 
to declare our intention to retain Pegu after we had 
occupied it. But since he recognised the danger to the 
Peguans of exposing tbem to the ghastly cruelties of 
the Burmese, he was unwilling to announce any such 
intention until it should have been confirmed by the 
sanction of Her Majesty's Government 'Che prepara- 
tioQS for a renewal of hostilities would proceed, but 
nothing would be done "to fetter the decision of the 
home authorities, or to create hopes in the minds of the 
Takings which might not W realised." 

When this minute, in which Sir Frederick Currie 
and &lr. Lowis concurred, had been scut home, Lord 
Dalhousie at once appbed him.%lf to the task of com- 
pleting the preparations for a campaign in November. 
He therefore, as we have seen, made up his mind to 
proceed to Rangoon, thci-e to settle a number of details. 
liCaving Currie as President in Council and Deputy- 
Governor of Bengal, and taking with him the Secretary 
to Government, ^Ulen, and the Superintendent of 
Marine, he embarked on the Ftroze on the 21st of 
July. Banks, who was acting as his Military Secretary, 
and two aidee-de-camp, D'Oyly and Campbell, acconi- 
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paDied him, but the CommiBBaiy-General was prevented 
by UhieBs from forming one of the party. The voyage 
was most unpleasant, andiLord Dalhousie suffered from 
a severe attack of sore throat. Greneral Grodwin and 
Commodore Lambert, in the absence of Admiral Austen, 
met his Excellency on the arrival of the Firoze, and 
on the following day he landed in a deluge of rain 
caused by the discharge of the GS-pounders which fired 
his salute. Plunging at once into the serious bosiness 
that had brought him to Rangoon, he conferred with 
the naval and military authorities in regard to the 
objective of the future campaign, the reinforcements 
needed, and the date upon which hostilities should be 
renewed. Gradually, as he mastered all the facts, he 
convinced General Grodwin that there was nothing to be 
gained by an advance against Amarapura. Godwin's 
idea was to march in November, when 300 elephants 
and other transport animals should have arrived from 
India, together with supplies and large reinforcements 
of troops, including ten regiments, besides artillery aud 
engineers. His plans contemplated the probability of 
having to spend the rains of 1853 at the capital of 
Ava. But Lord Dalhousie pointed out the enormous 
cost of such operations. Once the river was left, we 
must rely upon our own carriage, for the buffaloes of 
the country were of little service. Food-supplies were 
scarce, the Burmese troops as they retired having 
invariably destroyed whatever they had not consumed 
or could not carry away with them. Communications 
between the columns marching by land and the river 
would have to be maintained, and the total number of 
river-boats whicli could be collected was inadequate. 
To these considerations Godwin deferred, and in the end 
he concurred with the Governor -General that with Pegu 
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in our hands it would not be neceesary to advance 
beyond Prome. For operations thus limited he would 
be satisfied with a much smaller force than he had at 
first suggested, aud he calcnlutod thai with 5000 men 
the province could be securely held, if sufficient garri- 
eoos were placed at other points. This question being 
settled, Lord Oalhouaie came to the conclusion that it 
would not be nocoiwary to wait till November liefore 
hofitiUtiett were resumed. The campaign might even 
commeuee in the middle of September, and in this way 
fall advantage would be taken of the higher level of 
the stream in the Irrawaddy before it had sulwided. 
Tlie flotilla already being collected would enable the 
milit-ary authorities to place 2500 men in Prome, u 
garrison sufGcietit to hold their own until reinforce- 
ments could l>e brought up from Rangoon. 

With the plan of operations thus agreed upon, and 
having smoothed down certain difficulties which were 
inevitable in joint operations conducted by three 
services — the military forces, the royal navy, and the 
Indian marine — the Governor-Genera! hastened bach to 
Calcutta, which he reached on the 6th of August. 
There he explained to his colleagues all he had learned 
and done, and in a minute dated the 13th of August, 
which was sent home on the 21st of that month, he 
summarised the dispositions he had laid down, with the 
special object of conveying to General Godwin a plain 
direction " not to undertake a march upon the capital 
of Burma," to order two brigades to join him from 
Calcutta and Madras, and to entrust to Commodore 
Lambert the collection and preparation of the (iotilla 
of native boat^ It was also suggested that the force 
for the occupation of Pegu should start in September. 
In a much longer minute, dated the lOth of August, 
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the Croveraor-Greneral entered into a fall examination 
of the position as he had found it at Rangoon, and 
discuased in detail the preparations for the advance of 
the troops. In justification of his orders that this 
advance should be strictly confined to the sobjugatioD 
of Pegn, he laid stress upon the absence of land trans- 
port, the paucity of supplies, the necessity of spending 
the hot season of 1853 at Ava, if we ever went there, 
and the fruitless waste of money involved in such 
extended operations. He also proposed to instruct 
General Godwin simply to forward for orders any over- 
tures that might possibly be received from Ava, without 
suspending his operations. By some accident this 
minute was not included in his despatch dated the 21st 
of August to the Secret Committee, though reference 
was made to it by them in their subsequent letter of 
the 23rd of October. 

Fortunately, however, for this mischance, the orders 
issued by the Secret Committee in their despatch dated 
the 6th of September, which repUed to the Governor- 
General's letter of the 2nd of July, gave suflScient 
authority to Lord Dalhousie to proceed upon the lines 
which he wished to follow. His conduct of the war 
was warmly approved, and the permanent annexation 
of Pegu, including Prome within its northern limit, 
was sanctioned as a necessary measure of redress for 
the past and of security for the future, if the Court of 
Ava should not have made overtures. If it had done 
so, the Committee were inclined to think that the 
terms suggested by the Government of India were too 
moderate. All that the home authorities could do in 
that contingency was " to rely upon your judgment 
and prudence for adapting to the existing circum- 
stances of the case any treaty which you may he 
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induced, conaiBtently with your views of our interests 
and honour, to conclude." If on the other hand, as 
was most probable, no overtures had been received, and 
if consequently Pegu were subjugated, then the coo- 
clusiuu uf the war must be marked " by a treaty with 
the King of Ava, of wbich that ceasiun should be the 
basis, or by the entire subjugation of that power." 
Upon this point the Committee waa emphatic in its 
decision. Simultancoualy with Godwin'tt advance, the 
King was to be offered the alternative of signing a 
treaty for the ceesion of Pegu, or of being "prepared 
for all the consequences which lie will bring upon him- 
self by the further prosecution of the war." The 
insistence of the home authorities upon a treaty was 
repeated on the 7th of October, when the Governor- 
General's despatcli of the 2 1st August reached them. 

We continue to be decidedly of 0[>iQion that the war c&imot 
bo satis fiiciorlly tcrminuWil oxcupt by n trwily, upon the cod- 
(litiom pointed out in our instructions, or upon suvb other terms 
as the obstiiincy and folly of tho Court of Ava mny compol you 
to impose upon it. 



Here, t^en, was a new difficulty thrust upon the 
Grovcmor - General. At the l)eginning of the conflict 
he had been urged by the Board to be cautious and 
not to be dragged into war. When war commenced 
he was told to hmit its operations, and to take no final 
steps without sanction from home. The Tvn\€s, io its 
leading article of the 3rd of February, 1852, had 
protested — 

We shall fiTadiutlly push on from Rungoon to Proroe, and 
from I*ron)0 to Ava, good reusoii being -never wanted for a fresh 
advanco. Against those tem)>Utions wc trust th« Srmnces of tbo 
Imperial Ooremment will bo exerted to iire^erve us. 
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And now the only hope of moderation lay in 
the masterful ruler who had annexed the Panjab 
without orders from home. The Imperial Government 
and even the London press quickly veered round, 
and soon demanded either the subjugation of Burma 
or the pabbc humiliation of a treaty imposing each 
terms as no Ring of Ava, Lord of the Universe, 
was in the least likely to sign without suffering another 
defeat. The thorough examination which Lord Dal- 
housie had given to the matter while at Rangoon had 
shown that neither transport nor supplies were available 
for a march upon Ava. But here were his orders, and 
he reflected that whatever might be their result on the 
question of a treaty, at least they did not prevent the 
immediate prosecution of hostilities in Pegu. Nor was 
it necessary to alter any of the instructions already 
issued by the Government of India. 

Hostilities accordingly proceeded, and although they 
entailed great hardships on oar troops, there were no 
splendid victories to attract public attention. On the 
9th of October the squadron arrived in front of Prome 
with the transports and some 2300 soldiers. Without 
much difficulty Her Majesty's ships silenced the enemy's 
batteries, and the troops when landed quickly dispersed 
the four thousand Burmese soldiers who remained to 
oppose them. On the following day they took pos- 
session of the city and the pagoda, and received at 
the same time intelligence of a Burmese force, said to 
amount to 18,000 men, holding a strong position 
behind stockades about ten miles to the east of the 
river. At Prome, as in other affaira, Godwin secured 
success at a trifling loss by turning the position taken 
up by the Burmese; and on the 15th of October 
General Bandula, the Commander - in - Chief of the 
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Bmmese forces, surrendered himself. Attention was 
now turned to Pegu, which on the withdrawal of our 
troops had been again occupied \yf the enemy, and 
greatly Rtrengthened by sttx^kades and defences on the 
river-side. On the 19th of November General M'Neill, 
supported by a flotilk under Commander Shadwell, 
R.N., proceeded by river to carry out the operations 
entrusted to him. The enemy were found posted in 
& square surrounded by a high embankment, each side 
of which waa about two miles in length. Round the 
embankment was a moat of eighty paces, crossed by 
a causeway parallel with the river. An entrance by 
this causeway,' thronged witli troops and protected by 
defensive works, was impossible, and nothing remained 
hut to endeavour to turn the position on the south 
face of the square. For two hours the British Sepoys 
forced their path through thick jungle on the edge 
of the moat until they reached a point where a atorming 
attack could be delivered. The aseatdt, assisted by 
our artillery, was successful, and after a short rest 
another rush was made for the pagoda, the place being 
taken shortly after noon on the 21st of November at a 
loss of thirty-nine men killed and wounded. A small 
garrison of 400 men was left to hold P^u, which a few 
days later gallantly repulsed a targe force of the enemy 
that made u night attack upon them ; and reinforce- 
ments being speedily sent from Rangoon, the British 
garrison was relieved on the 14th of December. But 
little waa to be gained by penetrating further into the 
country. For though the enemy never stood to be 
attacked, Godwin found himself powerless fi^m want of 
land transport to eifect anything of importance, while 
the British troops suffered considerable hardsliips with- 
out any compensating gain. 
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Lord Dalhouflie's reluctance to hamper himself by 
awEuting the resale of negotiatioDS with Ava, or to 
undertake a march upon ita capital, was thoroughly 
justified by the couise that events had taken. He had 
DOW subjugated Pegu, and all that remained of the 
task which he had deliberately undertaken was to annex 
the province, and to overcome the objections which he 
foresaw would be made to his doing so without negotia- 
tions with the King. It was all very well for the 
Secret Committee to desire to conclude peace on con- 
dition that Pegu should be ceded by formal treaty ; 
or that, in the event of such treaty being refused, the 
war should be persisted in till Ava was reduced. To 
treat with a potentate who contemptuously ignored all 
endeavours in that direction was an almost hopeless 
task. On the other hand, to carry the war into the 
enemy's capital was impossible without a sacrifice which 
could not be endured in the existing state of the Indian 
finances, and of the military resources at the Governor- 
General's disposal. These things had to be made clear to 
the authorities at home, and in a minute dated the 3rd 
of November Lord Dalhousie placed before the Board 
of Control this part of the difficulties by which he was 
beset. 

It ia the duty of the Governor-General in Council to obey the 
instructions of the Secret Committee. But it is a duty not less 
imperative upon him, that he should respectfully and frankly set 
before the Committee such objections as careful consideration 

may, iu his deliberate judgment, suggest to details of policy enjoined 
by the Committee. 

From that duty he did not shrink, and, aa often 
happens, a study of the details proved that the policy 
advocated from home was unsound. He showed that 
Eastern nations, and Burma in particular, "set little 
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store " by treaties. As a barrier against hostility such 
au instrument would be " as flinaBy as the paper on 
which it is traced." Overtures to negotiate would be 
regarded as a sign of weakucsa, and it waa " in the last 
degree improbable that the King will consent to sign a 
treaty ceding Pegu." Turning then to the military 
operations by which the Court of Ava was to be forced 
to sign a useless document, he showed that " such a 
movement is simply impossible. The Government of 
India has not at ita diapoeal the means of etfecting it." 
Proceeding to details, he reminded the Committee that 
the steam flotilla of eleven vessels could only carry 
1200 men with their stores and equipment, because 
the full of 15 feet in the river rendered two of them 
useless beyond Promc. The total distance from the 
base to be covered in an advance to Amarapura would 
be 600 miles, aud innumerable rl-iks would have to 
Iw run. Movement by land was impossible owing to 
the alienee of roads, the lack of transport animals, and 
the want of supplies in a country which had been 
denuded and deserted. Swamps and jungle would 
aggravate the difficulty of an advance. Tlie cost of 
movitig troops from Promo to the capital, u distance 
of 400 miles, would be stupendous, and when the 
Burmese Government was subjugated we sliould have Co 
provide a large military force and the means of civil 
government, which we did not possess. All that our 
interests required was reparation for the paat aud 
security for the future. The occupation of P^u would 
effect both these objects. We should thus hold the 
kernel of the Burmaii empire in our liand, whUe by the 
occupation of Ava we should encumber ourselves with 
"an armful of worthless rind." If the lapse of time 
aud the course of events should hereafter, as Lord 
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Dalhousie himself expected would be the case, compel 
ua to advance, we would then fulfil our destiny with- 
out having lost anything by delay. Ab he aptly 
expressed himself to a correspondent, we could take 
'* the aecond bite of the cherry " when we felt inclined. 
But for the present we ought to abstain &om a menace 
which must lead to the immediate advance of an army 
and the conquest of Burma. Accordingly, Lord Dal- 
housie proposed to carry out the orders of the Secret 
Committee only so far as to endeavour to obtain a 
treaty by addressing the King of Burma, but to convey 
his communication in such terms as not to involve 
immediate war if the treaty were refused. In the 
meanwhile hostilities would proceed, as we have seen 
they did proceed, until our occupation of Pegu should 
be consolidated, and after an interval its annexation 
would be proclaimed, whether the King agreed to a 
treaty or not. In these views the Governor-General's 
coUeagues concurred, although Sir John Littler, who 
had now returned to Calcutta, expressed in a short 
minute the opinion that a march upon the capital of 
Ava was both practicable and expedient. On the 6th 
of November these minutes were despatched to the 
Secret Committee. 

The strong man and his stronger arguments pre- 
vailed. In a brief despatch, dated the 23rd of Decem- 
ber, the home authorities comforted themselves with 
the reflection that the Governor -General's proposals 
were "well adapted to the fulfilment of our directions, 
and the attainment of the conclusion which they pointed 
out to you." They went on : — " We should deplore 
the necessity of further conquest, and we strongly feel 
the many serious objections to the annexation of any 
other portion of the Burman empire." Yet self-love 
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prompted a Parthian shot at the autocratic Marquis. 
"We see with satisfaction by the minute of Sir John 
Littler, whose military experience entitles his opinion 
to great consideration, that he does not estimate the 
difficulties of an advance upon Avu as being of so 
grave a character as to present a material olwtuclo to 
the adoption of that course, if it should be rcudci'cd 
necessary by the jKirsevering hostility of the Uurmoae." 
But before these i-cmarks readied the Government of 
India, Lord Dalhousie had completed his task. On the 
1 Gth of Noveml>er, 1 852, a dignified letter was addressed 
by him to the King of Ava informing him of the an- 
nexation of Pegu, and of the intentions of tlie Indian 
Government. His Majesty was told that if he would 
send duly accredited agents, within a month from the 
date of the despatch from Prome of that communica- 
tion, empowered to surrender Pegu and to grant full 
liberty to trade with Burma, relations of friendship 
would be renewed, and similar trading righla would be 
assured to the Burmese. If he failed to do bo, the 
British Government would exercise the control it had 
acquired over the supplies and resoux'ces of Burma, and 
would repel and punish any aggression. HostiUties 
thus resumed would end iu the entire subjugatton of 
Burma. 

The King took no notice of this letter, and con- 
sequently, on the 20th of December, the proclamatioD 
was if^ued declaring the province of Pegu to be now 
and henceforth a portion of the British territories. The 
full text ran as follows :■ — 

The Court of Ava baring refused to make amends for the 
injuriM Mid insultn which British «uhjectK )i»d •ufTured At the 
hands of iU eervsnte, tho Governor-G«n«ral of IndU tn Council 
reKolvet) la exaot repiir&lion hy force of arms. 
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The forte and cities upon the coast were forthwith attacked 
and captured. Tfce Bunnan forces have been dispersed wherever 
they have been met ; and the province of Pegu is now in the 
occupation of British troops. 

The just and moderate demands of the Oovernment of India 
have been rejected by the King. The ample opportunity that 
has been afforded him for repairing the injury that was done, has 
been disregarded ; and the timely submission, which alone could 
have been effectual to prevent the dismemberment of his kingdom, 
is still withheld. 

Wherefore io compensation 'for the past, and for better 
eecurity in the future, the Governor -General in Council has 
resolved, and hereby proclaims, that the province of Pegu is now, 
and shall be henceforth, a portion of the British territories in the 
East. 

Such Barman troops as may still remain within the province 
shall be driven out. Civil government shall immediately be 
established, and officers shall be appointed to administer the affairs 
of the several districts. 

The Governor-General in Council hereby calls upon the in 
habitants of Pegu to submit themselves to the authority, and to 
confide securely in the prot«ction of the British Government, 
whose power they have seen to be irresistible, and whose rule is 
marked by justice and beneficence. 

The Governor-General in Council having exacted the repara- 
tion he deemed sufficient, desires no further conquest in Burma, 
and is willing to consent that hostilities should cease. 

But if the King of Ava shall fail to renew hia former rela- 
tions of friendship with the British Government, and if he shall 
recklessly seek to dispute ite quiet possession of the province it 
has now declared to be its own, the Governor-General in Council 
will again put forth the power he holds, and will visit, with full 
retribution, aggressions, which, if they be persisted in, must of 
necessity lead to the total subversion of the Burman State, and to 
the ruin and exile of the King and his race. 

The campaign was now over, and less anxious days 
seemed at hand. The return of hia "dear wife" on the 
28th of October had brought gladness to Lord Dal- 
housie's heart, though he realised at once that her stay 
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must be short, and that she must return home in the 
following year. Elsewhere the prospects before him 
were brighter. General Frazer had relieved him from 
difficulties by resigning his post as Resident at Hyder- 
abad, where he was " personally obnoxious to the Nizam," 
and therefore an inconvenience to the Governor-General. 
Tbe Ranizais and other disturbers on the north- 
western frontier were quieting down. Fiom home there 
had arrived fresh expressions of public confidence. 
The maU which left London on the 7th of October 
brought him a letter from Lord Derby intimating the 
Queen's pleasure to nominate hjip Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Forts in succession to his loved patron the 
Duke of WeUington. The quidnuncs had inferred from 
tius appointment that the Governor-General was about 
to leave his post in India and join the Grovemment of 
Lord Derby. Some wiser heads had put another in- 
terpretation upon the circumstance. Lord Dalhousie 
had tried, they said, to get a renewal of his term of 
office from the Court, and this had been refused. He 
was therefore made Lord Warden as a compensation 
for his disappointment. But one who had so lately 
accepted a prolongation of his office, could afford 
to smile at these conjectures ; and he had received, 
what he valued above all other honours, a kindly letter 
from Her Majesty — who, with the grace and royal con- 
sideration that always won the hearts of her subjects, 
had written to encourage him in his anxieties, and to 
commend the services he had rendered to his country. 

The eventful year 1852 sank to its rest, as was 
fitting, with the boom of cannon announcing fix)m the 
ramparts of Fort WUliam that a new province was 
annexed to the dominions of the East India Company 
in trust for the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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For Lord Dalhousie it also closed with a confession of ^ 
his thankfulness, and of earnest hope for the futore. id 
The last words of his diary for the year were : — i 



God He knows how ferrently I desired to avertthis oeces- 
■it; — of war. Qod He knowB that to Him alone I give ths 
glory of our rictorieB and of this conquest; and hoverer our 
poor human weahnew and contracted foresight may fret and ' 
lament over a necessity which I deprecated and still regret, He 
of His omniscience and goodnesa will overmle the issue to our 
weal and to the benefit of the human race. 
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